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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  achievement  in  reading 
vocabulary,  speed,  and  comprehension  of  select  samples  of  Christchurch, 

New  Zealand  Standard  four,  of  Christchurch  Form  one,  and  of  the  Edmonton 
grade  six.  The  Christchurch  Standard  four  and  the  Edmonton  grade  six  would 
normally  have  been  in  school  for  six  years.  The  Christchurch  Form  one  and 
the  Edmonton  grade  six  would  be  the  same  chronological  age. 

The  social  and  educational  environments  of  New  Zealand  as  observed 
by  the  investigator  have  been  included  in  this  study  to  provide  a  background 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  data. 

In  order  that  the  testing  instrument  used  might  be  as  fair  to  both 
national  groups  as  is  possible  to  obtain,  tests  familiar  in  both  countries 
were  used.  These  tests  were:  the  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental 
ffeturity,  the  Australian  Council  of  Educational  Research  Silent  Reading 
Tests,  and  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability. 

The  test  scores  were  subjected  to  the  necessary  statistical  calcu¬ 
lations  and  the  resulting  data  were  analyzed.  The  mean  scores,  the 
standard  deviations,  and  the  homogeneity  of  variance  of  the  different  sub¬ 
groups  were  compared  to  determine  relative  achievement. 

The  resulting  data  show  the  three  sub-groups  in  descending  order 
of  rank  for  total  reading  achievement  and  from  the  analysis  of  the  sub-tests 
of  vocabulary  and  comprehension  to  be,  Edmonton  grade  six,  Christchurch  Form 
one,  and  Christchurch  Standard  four.  In  speed  of  reading,  the  Christchurch 
Form  one  ranked  first,  the  Edmonton  grade  six  second,  and  the  Christchurch 
Standard  four  third.  All  mean  differences  are  statistically  significant 
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except  that  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Form  one  in  the 
New  Zealand  vocabulary  test  and  that  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the 
Christchurch  Standard  four  in  the  New  Zealand  speed  of  reading  test. 

Although  both  groups  were  randomly  selected,  a  significant 
difference  was  found  in  the  mean  intelligence  quotient  of  the  Edmonton 
and  Christchurch  groups,  the  former  being  slightly  higher.  This  may  be 
a  real  difference,  or  may  be  due  to  cultural  factors  in  the  tests  used. 

If  the  difference  is  real  it  nay  be  reflected  in  the  results  of  both 
reading  tests . 

From  a  study  of  the  resulting  data  and  the  social  and  educational 
environment  of  New  Zealand,  the  lower  achievement  of  the  New  Zealand  groups 
nay  have  been  due  to  the  testing  instruments  used,  the  restrictive  nature 
of  the  Syllabuses  of  Studies ,  the  method  of  teaching  in  the  content  fields , 
or  the  lack  of  sufficient  equipment  in  the  schools.  Edmonton's  lower 
achievement  in  speed  of  reading  may  be  due  to  a  speech  problem  in  the 
schools  and  to  insufficient  emphasis  on  oral  expression  and  oral  reading. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  comparative  edu¬ 
cation*  little  actual  experimentation  which  provides  factual  data  has  been 
carried  out.  The  studies  which  could  be  carried  out  in  many  countries , 
in  a  variety  of  topics,  and  in  any  grade  or  combination  of  grades  are 
inexhaustible . 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Educators  in  Alberta  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  values 

of  a  comprehensive  and  continuing  testing  program  as  a  powerful  educational 

instrument.  Without  some  form  of  evaluation  everything  about  education 
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would  become  a  matter  of  blindly  hoping  that  all  is  well.  Up  to  the 
present  time  comparisons  of  achievement  have  been  made,  generally,  with 
United  States  national  norms  or  among  the  scores  of  local  sub-groups 
participating  in  the  same  testing  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  compare  the  achievement  of  a  select 
sample  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand  Standard  four  (grade  six)  with  a  com¬ 
parable  group  of  Edmonton,  Alberta  grade  six  pupils  in  reading.  Both 
groups  would  normally  have  been  in  school  for  six  years.  This  study  will 
also  compare  the  achievement  of  a  select  sample  of  Christchurch  Form  one 
(grade  seven)  pupils  with  a  comparable  group  of  Edmonton  grade  six  pupils. 
These  two  groups  would  be  of  the  same  chronological  age. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUB -PROBLEMS 

The  writer  is  pursuing  this  investigation  to  procure  answers  to  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Is  there  equality  of  achievement  in  reading  between  the  two 
select  national  groups  who  have  attended  school  an  equal  number  of  years? 

^C.  C.  Ross,  Measurement  in  Today's  Schools  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1947).  p.  490. 
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2.  Is  there  equality  of  achievement  in  reading  between  the  two 
select  national  groups  who  are  approximately  the  same  chronological  age? 

3.  Is  there  equality  of  achievement  in  reading  between  the  two 
New  Zealand  groups? 

4.  What  are  the  areas  of  strength  and  of  weakness  in  the  reading 
of  Edmonton  pupils  and  Christchurch  pupils  as  shown  by  the  tests? 

5.  How  do  the  areas  of  strength  and  of  weakness  of  the  Edmonton 
pupils  compare  with  the  areas  of  strength  and  of  weakness  of  the 
Christchurch  pupils? 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

Areas  are  the  skills  in  reading  which  are  tested  by  the  adminis¬ 
tered  tests,  namely:  vocabulary,  speed,  and  meaning. 

The  Primary  School  in  New  Zealand  is  comparable  to  the  Elementary 
School  in  Edmonton. 

Standard  four  in  New  Zealand  is  equivalent  to  grade  six  in  Edmonton 
and  hereafter  will  be  written  Standard  4. 

Form  one  in  New  Zealand  is  equivalent  to  grade  seven  in  Edmonton 
and  hereafter  will  be  written  Form  1. 

Social  promotion  is  automatic  promotion. 

A.C.E.R.  Silent  Reading  Tests  are  the  Australian  Council  of 
Educational  Research  Tests  which  have  been  standardized  for  use  in  New 
Zealand. 


HYPOTHESES 


The  following  hypotheses  will  be  tested  in  this  study. 
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1.  The  difference  found  in  the  ages  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six 
and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  will  be  insignificant  but  the  differences 
found  in  the  ages  of  these  two  groups  and  that  of  the  Christchurch 
Standard  4  will  be  statistically  significant,  the  greater  being  the 
Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Form  1. 

2.  The  differences  found  in  the  mean  intelligence  quotients  of 
the  Edmonton  and  the  Christchurch  groups  will  be  insignificant. 

3.  The  results  of  the  achievement  tests  in  reading  vocabulary, 
speed,  and  comprehension  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  those  of  the 
Christchurch  Form  1  will  be  statistically  insignificant  but  the  results 
of  these  two  groups  and  those  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  will  be 
statistically  significant  in  favor  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the 
Christchurch  Form  1. 


NEED  FOR  THE  STUDY 

Modem  inventions  have  made  many  radical  changes  in  the  mode  of 
life  in  our  country  and  throughout  most  of  the  world.  Increasing  inter¬ 
dependence  in  the  world  today  is  due  to  many  factors.  Transportation 
has  been  speeded  up  and  become  so  convenient  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  moving  about  in  a  manner  which  a  few  years  ago  was  impossible. 
The  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  television,  and  other  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  have  brought  the  cultures  of  the  various  nations  to  each  other's 
doorstep. 
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Man's  search  for  new  ideas  and  for  the  solution  to  old  and  new 
problems  has  taken  him  into  every  comer  of  the  earth,  and  his 
interest  and  curiosity  have  led  him  to  visit  every  known  group 
of  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. ^ 

This  interdependence,  while  making  life  richer  in  every  way,  has 

also  caused  problems  of  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  gravity.  As  stated  in 
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the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  UNESCO. 

Ignorance  of  each  other's  ways  and  lives  has  been  a  common 
cause  throughout  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  of  that  suspicion  and 
mistrust  between  the  people  of  the  world  through  which  their 
differences  have  all  too  often  broken  into  war. 

Governments  have  tried  to  foster  good  international  relationships 
through  trade  and  diplomatic  services  but  Kandel  declares: 

...  that  world  progress  will  be  accelerated  "by  an  exchange  of 
experiences  in  education  as  in  other  scientific  and  intellectual 
fields . 

The  exchange  of  ideas ,  and  international  education  as  an  aid 
toward  world  peace,  date  back  to  ancient  times  when  Hellenistic  Athens 
attracted  students  from  many  neighboring  countries  to  share  the  benefits 
of  her  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  international  character  of 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  was  known  to  all  students.^  Even 
during  periods  of  war,  scholars  moved  about  exchanging  ideas  and 
sharing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  various  universities. 


^Leonard  S.  Kenworthy,  Introducing  Children  to  the  World  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers ,  Publishers,  19 56}  P»  120. 

^United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

^Kenworthy,  op.  cit. ,  p.  76. 

^"International  Education,"  Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1950),  p.  622. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  618. 
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More  elaborate  plans  for  international  educational  relations 
were  formulated  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  scholars  and 
thinkers  devoted  much  attention  to  the  attainment  of  peace,  and 
during  the  age  of  enlightenment  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
human  rights  and  perfectibility  of  nan  were  ideas  of  paramount 
significance.”^ 

The  migration  of  students  has  been  chiefly  on  the  university  level. 
Even  today  it  has  not  appreciably  filtered  down  into  the  lower  levels  of 
education. 

However  ideas  and  methods  are  much  easier  exchanged.  Those  of 
Herbart,  Grundtvig ,  and  Froebel  crossed  frontiers  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Montessori  and  Dewey,  to  mention  but  two  among  the  leading 
twentieth-century  educators ,  have  seen  their  work  continued  by  ardent 
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disciples  on  other  continents.0 

Near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  up  to  the  present  time 

interest  in  international  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

has  been  chiefly  along  the  lines  of  peace  instruction.  Nevertheless  the 

power  of  the  classroom  should  not  be  underestimated.  The  leaders  of  UNESCO 

believe  that  "since  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
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men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed. " 

The  elementary  schools  that  will  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
life  in  the  next  generation  will  be  those  schools  that  are  related  to  the 
world  community,  yet  are  firmly  anchored  in  their  home  communities.^ 

A  comparison  of  test  results  may  not  be  an  important  step  toward 
international  education  and  yet  it  is  a  starting  point.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 

^Ibid. ,  p.  618. 

g 

Ibid . ,  p.  618. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  621. 

10Kenworthy,  op.  cit. ,  p.  vii. 
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ably  expresses  it,  "if  we  could  first  know  where  we  are  and  whither  we 
are  tending,  we  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it."* 1'1' 

The  test  results  will  show  the  degree  of  similarity  in  achievement 
between  the  Edmonton  group  and  the  Christchurch  group.  It  is  hoped  that 
if  there  are  any  slight  differences  the  cause  of  them  will  be  revealed. 
Also  as  Kandel  expressed  it: 

. . .  educational  systems  cannot  be  transferred  from  one 
country  to  another,  but  ideas,  practices,  devices,  developed 
under  one  set  of  conditions ,  can  always  prove  suggestive  for 
improvements  even  where  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different. 


11C.  C.  Ross,  Measurement  in  Today's  Schools  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1942),  p.  531o 

12 

I.  L.  Kandel,  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1925),  p.  ix. 


CHAPTER  II 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

When  reading  and  interpreting  the  data  of  a  testing  program  the 
background  of  the  study  is  most  important  to  a  wise  understanding  of 
the  results.,  What  is  taught  apd  how  it  is  taught  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  information  is  to  be  usedo  How  people  use  their  knowledge 
depends  among  other  things  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  physical  features 
of  the  country#  the  cultural  background  of  the  people,  their  temperament, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  study  it  would  be 
in  error  to  read  the  Christchurch  results  while  mentally  visualizing  an 
Edmonson  school  situation  *  therefore  a  brief  description  of  the  investi¬ 
gator's  personal  opinion  of  certain  pertinent  features  of  New  Zealand 
is  included  in  this  study. 

Social  Environment.  New  Zealand  has  one  central  governing  body  at 
Wellington  which  legislates  for  the  whole  country  in  all  matters .  There 
are  no  sub-divisions  such  as  provinces  or  states.  For  this  reason  a 
description  of  New  Zealand's  geographical  position,  people,  and  schools 
would  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  socialogical  background 
of  Christchurch.  The  description  which  follows  will  apply  more  to  the 
South  Island  than  to  the  North  Island  which  is  less  reserved  and  which 
appears  to  be  slightly  more  favored  by  the  government. 

New  Zealand  is  an  island  nation  located  in  a  part  of  the  world  far 
distant  from  great  centres  of  population,  industry,  and  progress.  All 
goods,  nail,  and  people  must  depend  for  transportation  upon  ships  and 
aeroplanes  which  arrive  and  depart  at  not  frequent  intervals  by  North 
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American  standards.  Government  regulations  restricting  importations  and 
the  exodus  of  money  out  of  the  country  have  further  isolated  New  Zealand 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  people  have  tended 
to  develop  a  provincial  outlook.  They  are  proud  of  their  country,  the 
scenery,  the  quiet,  slow  pace  of  life,  the  lack  of  serious  crime.  They 
do  not  want  to  change  this  easy-going,  contented  life  for  the  hustle, 
bustle,  neurotic,  and  crime-ridden  life  which  they  generally  consider 
typical  of  North  America.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  people  are 
friendly,  the  climate  is  pleasant.  Who  would  wish  to  change  it? 

The  newspapers  keep  reminding  the  people  of  their  enviable  position 

r 

by  continually  printing  such  articles  as , 

New  Zealand  is  certainly  a  fine  country  in  which  to  bring  up 
children.  They  can  lead  a  healthy  outdoor  life  with  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  sport  of  every  kind  at  low  cost. 

Any  reasonably  able  child  can  qualify  for  free  education  from 
kindergarten  to  university  graduations  and  the  all-embracing 
social  security  system  removes  most  medical  worries. 

Ever  since  the  war  unemployment  in  New  Zealand  has  been  negligible 
and  in  fact  there  have  been  thousands  of  unfilled  jobs.  In  most  cases 
the  beginner  receives  the  same  remuneration  as  the  experienced  worker. 
People  shift  easily  from  job  to  job.  They  are  not  stabilized  by  the 
prospects  of  higher  pay  or  other  rewards  for  long  service  or  a  job  well 
done.  Such  conditions  lower  the  standard  of  service  and  discipline 
declines . 

In  spite  of  all  this, while  the  New  Zealander  may  appear  to  lack 
incentive  he  is  really  willing  to  work  when  the  demand  arises.  Too  often 
the  managerial  staff  has  either  hired  a  third  too  many  men  or  has  failed 
to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  required  to  complete  a  job. 


Canadian  Press  dispatch.  The  Edmonton  Journal,  July  13 »  I960, 
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The  'Welfare  State,'  as  New  Zealand  is  referred  to  within  its  own 
boundaries ,  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point  where  it  has  eliminated 
the  desire  to  strive  to  accomplish  greater  ends  ,  the  clear  vision  to  see 
that  New  Zealand  has  not  reached  perfection*  and  to  realize  that  no  country- 
can  remain  as  it  is  but  needs  must  move  forward  or  else  fall  back.  Social 
security  and  emphasis  on  equality  have  many  desirable  features  but  they 
also  produce  some  adverse  effects.  It  seems  as  though  "men  can  only  be 
averaged  down  never  up." 

This  slow,  easy  face  and  the  prevalent  attitude  that  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  or  how  it  is  accomplished  is  not  important,  is  carried 
into  the  schools  where  aided  by  the  practice  of  social  promotion  and  the 
elimination  of  competition,  it  leads  to  excessive  placidity  among  pupils 
and  indifference  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done.  As  is  the  case  of 
the  workers  in  the  industrial  world,  the  children  are  capable  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  more  and  better  work  but  it  is  not  required  of  them.  The  Primary  School 
Syllabuses  do  not  challenge  nor  inspire  them.  It  too  seldom  focuses  their 
attention  beyond  their  own  country  so  tends  to  augment  the  insular  outlook. 

Television  is  just  being  introduced  into  New  Zealand.  Auckland  in 
the  North  Island  is  the  only  center  which  has  it  at  present  and  there  the 
viewing  is  for  a  short  period  each  day.  ffeny  people  are  opposed  to  the 
coming  of  television  because  of  the  poor  reputation  in  that  country  of 
the  North  American  and  Australian  programs,  also  some  people  are  worried 
about  its  effects  upon  the  reading  habits  of  the  children. 

A  large  portion  of  the  radio  programs  are  devoted  to  amateur  sports 
which  are  dominant  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  Classical  music, 
drama  ,  and  literature  are  also  popular. 
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New  Zealanders  are  keen  readers  and  are  served  well  by  numerous 
private  lending  libraries  of  non-technical  books  such  as  biographies , 
historical  novels*  and  fiction.  These  libraries  seem  well  patronized  by 
adults.  For  a  country  of  only  two  and  one  half  million  people,  New  Zealand 
has  produced  a  great  many  writers  whose  books  are  published  and  enjoyed 
locally. 

School  Organization.  A  child  in  New  Zealand  may  enter  school  on 

the  day  of  his  fifth  birthday  but  the  compulsory  starting  age  is  seven. 

It  is  generally  considered  better  for  new  children  to  be  absorbed 
2 

individually.  For  this  reason  the  majority  of  children  start  school 
at  the  age  of  five  years. 

School  begins  in  the  Infant  Department  of  the  Primary  School. 

This  department  consists  of  four  grades  called  Primers  one,  two,  three 
and  four.  Supervising  these  classes  is  an  experienced  primary  teacher 
called  an  Infant  Mistress ,  who  nay  or  nay  not  have  a  classroom  of  her  own 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  school  and  the  will  of  the  headmaster.  The 
length  of  time  a  child  spends  in  these  'grades'  may  vary  from  two  to  three 
and  a  half  years  depending  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Infant  Mistress  but 
the  usual  time  is  three  years.  Following  the  Primers  are  the  four  Standards 
namely,  Standard  one,  two,  three,  and  four  which  are  as  far  as  equating  is 
possible,  equivalent  to  Edmonton's  grades  three,  four,  five,  and  six. 

The  classrooms  are  generally  small  in  size  and  overcrowded.  The 

2 

The  New  Zealand  Educational  Institute,  When  to  Start  School,  A 
Report  on  the  Annual  Meeting  (Wellington:  New  Zealand  Educational 
Institute,  I960),  p.  281. 
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average  size  of  a  class  is  about  forty*  Very  often  the  pupils'  desks  are 
in  double  rows  side  by  side  or  the  two  rows  face  each  other  with  the  desks 
touching  which  in  either  case  leads  to  excessive  sociability  and  copying 
of  work. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  distinct  terms  with  a  substantial 
holiday  between  each  successive  term*  This  division  of  holidays  is  very  con¬ 
venient  in  a  country  with  New  Zealand's  mild  climate  and  where  the  people 
generally  indulge  in  short  holiday  trips  of  possibly  not  more  than  twenty 
or  so  miles  distance.  A  great  majority  of  people  of  the  South  Island  have 
never  visited  the  North  Island  and  vice  versa  nor  have  they  even  travelled 
around  their  own  island*  However  such  divisions  in  the  school  year  tend  to 
disrupt  the  continuity  of  class  studies  and  school  seems  to  be  always  either 
starting  or  ending.  The  greatest  detriment  however  is  the  movement  of 
teachers  from  one  position  to  another  during  these  school  recesses. 

Teacher  tenure  is  by  direct  application  by  the  teacher  for  a  specific 
position.  If  the  teacher's  application  is  accepted  he  must  remain  in  the 
acquired  position  for  at  least  two  years.  If  no  one  applies  for  the 
advertised  position,  then  it  is  filled  by  a  Relieving  Teacher  who  is  one 
who  has  not  applied  for  a  permanent  position,  or  who  has  been  rejected  from 
the  position  applied  for,  or  one  who  is  receiving  his  retirement  pension. 

Each  school  staff  has  a  substantial  number  of  Relieving  Teachers  who  may  be 
moved  at  any  time  by  the  Education  Board  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  class  to  have  as  many  as  five  or  six  teachers 
in  one  year.  Certainly  the  movement  of  teachers  is  great  during  the  inter¬ 


term  periods . 
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Teaching  Methods  and  Equipment.  Despite  her  insular  position  and 
great  distance  from  both  the  United  States  and  Britain,  two  countries  which 
are  among  the  foremost  in  educational  experimentation  and  publication,  New 
Zealand  has  kept  up  with  the  general  trends  in  teaching  methods  especially 
in  reading. 

In  its  beginning,  our  education  system  was  strongly  influenced  by 
English  and  Scottish  ideas ,  but  today  the  system  has  been  cross- 
fertilized  from  many  sources.  Although  our  educational  philosophy 
is  essentially  eclectic  in  outlook,  it  has  been  influenced  by  two 
main  streams  of  thought  -  the  American  and  the  English.  For  example, 
the  English  preparatory  and  grammar  school  formalism  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century  has  been  tempered  with  the  American  pragmatic  outlook. 

New  Zealand  policy  makers  have  tended  to  be  down  to  earth  in  their 
philosophical  outlook  on  education.  Extreme  tenets  of  particular  edu¬ 
cational  philosophies  have  been  avoided  and  the  middle  path  assumed. 

Until  New  Zealand's  own  series  of  readers  has  been  completed  in  about 
two  years  time,  the  teachers  of  the  Canterbury  District  of  which  Christchurch 
is  a  member,  will  probably  continue  to  have  a  choice  of  whether  they  wish  to 
use  as  basal  readers  American  or  English  reading  series  or  both.  The  Infant 
Classes  generally  use  the  'Janet  and  John'  readers  which  are  an  American 
series.  They  are  based  on  American  culture  and  activities  and  mention  such 
things  as  'snowplows  and  deep  snow'  which  are  not  within  the  experience  of 
most  New  Zealand  children.  Consequently  these  readers  do  not  fill  the  needs 
of  the  New  Zealand  children  which  are  reading  materials  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  children  in  that  country  and  which  are  expressed  in  language 
familiar  to  them.  The  proposed  New  Zealand  series  of  readers  are  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  ,  poems ,  and  plays  submitted  by  the  teachers  throughout 
New  Zealand.  These  items  may  be  favorites  familiar  to  children  or  they 
may  be  specially  written  around  real  community  incidents.  The  illus¬ 
trations  will  be  by  New  Zealand  artists.  The  preparations,  collection, 


-^Ron  Borland,  "Time  for  our  Educationalists  to  Think  where  we  are 
Going,"  National  Education,  Vol.  XLI ,  No.  449  (November,  1959),  p.  4 55° 
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organization, and  revision  of  all  items  and  illustrations  have  been  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Myrtle  Simpson,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  New  Zealand. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  witness  what  effect  these  readers  will  have  upon 
reading  in  New  Zealand  and  to  what  extent  they  will  differ  from  the  American 
and  English  series  of  basal  readers. 

The  American  readers  issued  are,  McKee  'Reading  for  Meaning'  Series, 
Betts  Basic  Readers,  and  Gates  'Today's  Work-play  Books.'  Schonell's  Wide 
Range  Readers,  Books  One  to  Six  inclusive  are  the  available  English  readers. 

The  majority  of  teachers  of  Standard  three  and  four  and  of  Form  one 
seem  to  prefer  to  use  'The  School  Journal,'  a  publication  of  approximately 
seventy  pages  which  the  Department  of  Education  issues  four  times  a  year  at 
levels  of  difficulty  corresponding  to  the  'grades.1  The  content  of  these 
journals  is,  fictional  and  non-fictional  stories,  poems ,  and  plays  based  on 
New  Zealand  culture  mainly,  as  well  as  stories  of  interest  about  neighboring 
countries.  These  journals  are  effectively  written  and  illustrated  as  well 
as  being  timely  with  much  of  their  material.  The  children  enjoy  them  very 
much  and  do  not  mind  rereading  them  several  times.  A  copy  of  'The  School 
Journal'  is  included  in  the  appendix. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  'Journal'  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  further  reading  of  books  from  which  extracts  are  given,  to  new 
writers,  or  to  topics  which  have  been  found  interesting.  It  might 
be  noted  that  the  'Journal'  and  the  Primary  School  Bulletins  are  at 
present  almost  the  only  means  of  introducing  primary  school  children 
to  the  work  of  New  Zealand  writers,  an  important  aspect  of  their 
general  reading. 


^Department  of  Education,  Primary  School  Syllabuses:  Reading , 
(Wellington,  N.Z. :  R.E.Owen,  Government  Printer,  1953),  p.  9. 
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School  libraries  show  a  great  dearth  of  books.  The  annual  loan  to 
each  school  of  one  book  per  pupil  per  year  by  the  National  Library  Service 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  school's  library.  The  books  from  which  the  teachers 
of  the  Primary  Schools  are  allowed  to  choose  are  chiefly  story  books, 
consequently  reference  books  in  these  schools  are  very  few  in  number* 

The  Public  Library  which  is  conveniently  located  in  a  central  fart 
of  Christchurch  has  a  children's  section  which  is  inadequate  for  a  growing 
city  like  Christchurch.  However,  attractive,  new  Children's  Libraries  are 
being  built  in  many  new  residential  areas . 

Text  books  are  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  Primary  Schools.  Such 
texts  are,  arithmetic,  spelling,  English,  and  a  book  for  reading.  A  limited 
number  of  dictionaries  and  atlases  are  provided  for  each  classroom. 

Paper  for  art,  construction,  and  chart  making  is  very  scarce  in 
quantity  and  poor  in  quality  as  compared  to  that  supplied  to  the  schools 
in  Edmonton.  The  same  is  true  about  all  paper  in  New  Zealand  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  New  Zealand's  trees  are  not  as  suitable  for 
paper  making  as  are  Canadian  trees. 

Ifegazines,  especially  those  printed  on  good  quality  glazed  paper, 
are  scarce.  Some  publications  from  England  and  the  United  States  are  seen 
on  the  few  existing  newstands  but  in  the  homes  are  generally  found  New 
Zealand's  own  magazines  which  are  printed  on  newsprint  and  have  few 
illustrations.  For  these  reasons  there  are  few  pictures  available  for 
classroom  purposes ,  consequently  most  classrooms  do  not  have  pictures  on 
the  walls  as  Canadian  schools  do. 


Subjects .  The  Developmental  period  is  an  important  part  of  the  daily 
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program  in  the  Infant  classes.  Some  schools  continue  this  period  as  far 
as  Standard  3  but  many  discontinue  it  at  the  beginning  of  Standard  1. 

During  this  period  the  children  of  the  Infant  classes  may  engage  in  a 
variety  of  activities  such  as,  playing  house,  playing  with  'dinky*  cars 
and  trucks,  drawing,  modelling  in  plasticene,  constructing  simple  articles 
of  wood  by  using  a  saw,  hammer,  and  nails.  In  the  Standards  the  activities 
are  much  the  same  type  but  on  a  higher  plane.  A  greater  variety  of  tools 
are  provided.  Instead  of  playing  house  the  children  play  store  with  empty 
cartons  and  cans.  They  may  choose  to  work  in  the  class  garden.  All  equipment 
for  this  period  is  supplied  by  the  School  Committee  which  might  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  executive  of  the  local  of  the  Home  and  School  Association. 

For  about  an  hour  every  morning  the  children  are  allowed  to  engage  in 
any  or  as  many  activities  as  they  wish.  What  they  do  or  how  they  do  it  is 
entirely  their  own  idea.  There  is  no  project  or  central  theme  which  all  are 
working  toward.  The  child  is  doing  what  he  wants  to  do  and  so  is  expressing 
himself  not  only  through  what  he  makes  but  also  in  his  conversations  with 
his  classmates.  In  this  way  he  is  building  up  experiences  which  aid  in 
reading  and  language  readiness. 

A  personal  experience  with  the  Developmental  period  in  Standard  3 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  children  moved  about  aimlessly,  doing  one  thing 
and  then  before  that  was  finished  dashing  off  to  do  something  entirely 
different.  Nothing  was  completed  and  nothing  was  worth  exhibiting.  The 
teacher  stood  off  to  one  side.  The  children  might  be  in  the  classroom,  in 
the  workroom  where  the  tools  were  kept,  or  outside  in  the  garden.  The 
follow-up  work  came  after  the  pupils  had  finished  their  assigned  lessons 
and  were  allowed  to  collect  in  small  groups  to  discuss  or  write  about  their 
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morning's  activities . 

A.  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  both  written  and  oral 
expression.  The  syllabus  of  studies  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education 
states  that: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  primary  school  to  teach  children 
to  be  good  writers  of  English,  as  well  as  good  speakers,  readers,  and 
listeners.  A  good  writer  may  be  defined  as  one  who  has  something 
worth  expressing  and  can  express  it  clearly  and  exactly  in  correct, 
idomatic  English.-5 

The  first  need  of  a  good  speaker  is  still  orderly  thinking  and 
expression,  but  to  be  successful  he  must  also  have  an  acceptable 
voice  and  delivery,  and  some  ability  to  persuade . 

In  many  schools  the  main  form  of  oral  expression  that  is  practised, 
apart  from  statements  made  in  the  Course  of  lessons,  is  the  morning  talk.^ 
The  children  volunteer  to  speak  upon  a  subject  of  their  own  choice.  In  the 
Infant  classes  and  Standards  1  and  2,  these  talks  centre  around  such 
topics  as,  toys,  pets,  or  home  activities.  The  girls  and  boys  of 
Standards  3  and  4  while  still  interested  in  the  same  general  subjects ,  now 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  these  subjects,  and  have  a  wider  range  of 
interests  therefore  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  detail  and  on  real 
situations  and  things,  also  on  activities  away  from  the  home  such  as  Cubs, 
Brownies,  and  outdoor  hobbies.  In  Forms  I  and  II  the  topics  for  discussion 
are  extended  to  include  films  and  radio  serials.  By  the  time  the  children 

^Department  of  Education,  Primary  School  Syllabuses :  Oral 
Expression,  Written  Expression,  Spelling,  (Wellington,  N.Z. :  R.E. 

Owen,  Government  Printer,  195^)*  P»  18. 

^Ibid .  ,  p.  1 • 

^Ibid .  ,  p.  3 . 
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have  reached  Standard  4  and  Form  I  they  are  quite  at  ease  speaking  before  a 
group  of  people.  They  willingly  volunteer  to  speak  and  do  so  fluently, 
coherently,  and  with  poise. 

Noticeable  in  New  Zealand  is  the  universal  use  of  correct  English 
and  the  low,  soft  speaking  voice. 

The  teaching  of  reading  in  New  Zealand  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
Alberta .  Both  countries  tend  to  follow  theories  and  methods  on  the  teaching 
of  reading  advanced  by  prominent  American  and  English  writers.  Visits  to 
Infant  classrooms  in  New  Zealand  revealed  situations  identical  to  those  in 
grades  one  and  two  in  Alberta.  The  reading  groups,  the  follow  up  work, 
the  easy  access  to  free  reading  books ,  the  manipulating  objects ,  the 
willing  workers,  and  the  unwilling  workers  are  all  there.  Each  reading 
group  in  turn  is  summoned  to  the  front  of  the  room.  The  children  sit  on 
mats  while  together  with  the  teacher  they  study  their  new  sounds,  words  , 
and  sentences.  There  are  discussions,  group  reading  and  individual  reading, 
besides  original  sentence  making.  Repetition  is  a  prominent  feature 
throughout. 

In  the  Standards  and  Form  I  the  reading  lesson  often  takes  the  form 
of  oral  reading  in  groups.  The  children  in  the  class  are  divided  into 
groups  each  made  up  of  five  or  six  members.  The  members  read  stories, 
poems,  or  plays  to  each  other,  discuss  them,  and  ask  each  other  questions. 
Basal  readers  are  not  often  used  in  these  grades.  The  teachers  are  being 
encouraged  to  select  material  which  best  suits  the  abilities  and  interests 
of  their  pupils.  The  School  Journals  are  readily  available  and  interesting 
to  the  pupils  so  that  they  provide  most  of  the  material  for  the  formal 
reading  periods.  These  journals  do  not  have  a  "planned"  vocabulary  which 
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limits  the  number  of  new  words  introduced  and  allows  for  repetition. 

The  headmaster ,  after  a  survey  of  reading  in  the  various  classes 
of  the  school,  assigns  each  pupil  a  grading  which  appears  on  the  pupil's 
report  card.  Two  report  cards  a  year  are  issued. 

The  Primary  School  Syllabus  lists  the  following  study  skills  to 
be  taught  to  Standards  1  and  2: 

(a)  Classification  of  ideas,  e.g.  ,  sequence  in  a  story  or 
dramatization. 

(b)  Following  written  directions,  e.g.,  in  making  something, 
in  playing  a  game. 

(c)  Use  of  alphabet,  e.g.,  in  building  up  individual  dictionaries. 

(d)  Recall  of  min  ideas  of  a  passage  read  silently  or  orally.® 

Study  skills  for  Standards  3  and  4  and  Form  1  are  outlined  as 
follows : 

Suitable  opportunities  should  be  taken  during  the  teaching  of 

Arithmetic,  Social  Studies,  etc.,  to  develop  such  skills  as: 

(a)  The  ability  to  follow  continuity  of  thought  in  successive 
sentences,  leading  to  the  recognition  of  the  purpose  of  a 
passage,  and  the  discovery  of  the  central  theme  of  a 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  ability  to  follow  written  directions. 

(c)  The  use  of  reference  books  (e.g.,  dictionary,  encyclopedia), 
indexes,  tables  of  contents,  and  chapter  headings. ^ 

The  prescription  for  silent  reading  as  outlined  in  the  syllabus  is 
simply,  "The  ability  to  read  and  to  understand  should  continue  to  develop 
as  a  result  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  range  of  books. 


^Department  of  Education,  Primary  School  Syllabuses:  Reading 
(Wellington,  N.Z.s  R.E.  Owen,  Government  Printer,  1933)*  P»  2. 

9 Ibid .  ,  p.  3» 

■^Ibid. 
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Nature  Study  is  taught  in  all  grades  up  to  Form  1  where  science  is 
introduced.  Every  classroom  has  a  'nature  table'  and  everyone  seeips  to  take 
a  genuine  interest  in  all  aspects  of  nature.  In  Form  1  where  science  begins, 
the  topics  suggested  for  study  are  the  common  basic  needs,  such  as  air,  water, 
soil,  food,  and  shelter,  of  all  living  things.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  give  the  child  a  meaningful  working  vocabulary  for  discussing  animals, 
plants,  soils,  and  the  environment  of  life  generally 

Understanding  the  World  is  the  title  of  the  Primary  School  Syllabus 
which  outlines  the  course  in  social  studies  but  contrary  to  its  name  it 
allows  the  child  only  a  fleeting  glimpse  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
cpuntry.  Only  isolated  topics  for  the  study  of  other  countries  are  intro¬ 
duced  before  Form  1  and  these  are  mostly  in  story  form.  The  use  of  maps  in 
Form  1  is  outlined  in  the  syllabus. 

At  this  stage  exercises  in  map-making  and  the  use  of  scales  can  be 
introduced.  If  possible,  pupils  should  study  the  one -inch -to -a -mile 
nap  of  the  school  district,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  field, 
and  be  kble  to  identify  places.  They  should  know  the  recognized 
symbols  for  representing  common  objects  such  as  trees,  roads,  railways, 
post  offices,  heights,  etc.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  maps  are 
indispensable  in  history,  for  example,  in  studying  the  voyages  of  the 
great  explorers  or  in  dealing  with  the  exploration  of  Australia  . 

This  would  serve  to  indicate  that  much  learning  in  science  and  social 
studies  is  being  unduly  delayed  long  past  the  age  when  children  want  to  know 
and  are  able  to  learn  more  advanced  information.  Such  a  delay  in  the  teaching 


^■''Department  of  Education,  Primary  School  Syllabuses:  Understanding  the 
World,  Nature  Study  (Wellington,  N.Z.:  R.E.Owen,  Government  Printer ,195*0  ,p. 29 . 

1  ? 

Department  of  Education,  Primary  School  Syllabuses:  Understanding 
the  World,  Social  Studies  in  History  and  Geography  (Wellington,  N.Z.: 

R.E.  Owen,  Government  Printer,  1954) «  P-  14. 
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of  science  and  the  study  of  the  world  at  large  has  tended  to  augment  the 
insular  outlook  and  to  limit  the  general  knowledge  of  the  children.. 

In  Christchurch  schools  as  in  the  Edmonton  schools  there  are  great 
numbers  of  speech  and  reading  problems  which  require  special  and  individual 
attention.  The  classroom  teacher  has  not  the  training  nor  the  time  to  cope 
with  these  cases  adequately.  New  Zealand  not  only  has  recognized  but  has 
done  something  to  help  alleviate  this  situation.  During  teacher  training 
some  trainees  specialize  in  speech  training  and  remedial  reading.  This  is  a 
practical  course  where  the  students  receive  experience  in  individual  in¬ 
struction  in  the  clinics  and  classroom  teaching  in  certain  classrooms  where 
they  are  assigned  to  instruct  in  speech  training  for  the  duration  of  a  school 
year.  After  graduation  these  specialists  are  assigned  to  certain  Speech  and 
Reading  Clinics  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  city.  However,  as  the 
situation  seems  to  be  in  most  places,  there  are  not  enough  of  these  clinics 
to  cope  with  the  need. 

Personal  Experiences  in  New  Zealand.  This  investigator  taught  school 
in  New  Zealand  during  the  period  from  September  the  first  1959  until  July  the 
fifteenth  I960.  The  first  school  term  of  approximately  fifteen  weeks,  which 
was  actually  the  school's  third  term  of  the  year,  was  spent  in  teaching 
Standard  3  at  the  Sydenham  School  in  Christchurch.  This  school,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  school  built  in  Christchurch,  was  decreasing  in  enrolment  due 
to  the  encroachment  of  commercial  establishments  upon  the  residential  area. 

The  second  term  was  spent  teaching  Standards  3  and  4  at  Hornby,  a 
small  town  adjacent  to  Christchurch,  which  was  characterized  by  being  a 
new  low-cost  housing  development  and  an  industrial  area.  During  this  time 
many  visits  were  made  to  such  places  as:  a  one  room  school,  a  two  room  Maori 
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school,  a  small  primary  school,  and  a  consolidated  primary  and  high  school, 
all  of  which  were  situated  in  rural  areas.  In  the  city  of  Christchurch 
were  visited  an  Intermediate  School  (Junior  High  School)  ,  a  ly&ori  Girls' 
School,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Sumner,  the  Cerebral  Fblsy  School,  the 
Occupational  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded  at  Merrivale,  Girls'  High 
School,  Boys'  High  School,  Training  School  for  School  Dental  Nurses,  the 
Cramner  Remedial  Reading  and  Speech  Clinic,  and  the  five  primary  schools 
included  in  this  testing  program.  The  Children's  Section  of  the  Public 
Library  and  The  National  Service  Library  were  also  visited. 

The  third  term  of  teaching  was  in  Form  1  at  the  f&patoetoe  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  in  the  small  city  of  f&patoetoe  which  is  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Auckland.  During  this  term  visits  were  paid  to  the  Ardmobe  Teachers' 
Training  College,  the  Auckland  Teachers'  Training  College,  the  Otahuhu 
College  (A  Composite  High  School),  and  King's  College  (private). 

The  wide  scope  of  educational  institutions  visited  and  the  gracious 
way  in  which  the  Headmasters  ,  the  Headmistresses ,  and  the  staff  teachers 
received  foreign  educationalists  afforded  a  comprehensive  view  of  New 
Zealand's  educational  system  and  philosophy  which  is  necessary  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  findings  of  this  experiment. 

Related  Studies.  Due  to  the  difficulty  in  comparing  the  results  of 
tests  of  two  countries  without  an  extensive  study  of  factors  which  influence 
the  results  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  also  because  the  exchange 
between  countries  in  the  field  of  education  is  comparatively  new  on  this 
continent,  material  of  this  nature  is  scarce.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  situation  in  New  Zealand  because  there  standardized  tests  are  very 
seldom  administered.  However  a  number  of  similar  studies  have  been 


, 
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conducted  in  Alberta  in  recent  years  and  although  the  majority  of  these 

studies  have  been  concerned  with  the  comparison  of  two  Alberta  groups, 

yet  the  results  in  each  study  will  be  to  a  certain  extent  indicative  of 

what  the  outcome  of  this  investigation  might  be. 

In  May  1953,  Rees  and  Dunlop  made  a  survey  of  language  arts  in 

Alberta.  In  195*+,  the  Faculty  of  Education  Research  Committee  tested  over 

two  thousand  pupils  in  selected  grade  four  and  grade  seven  classrooms 

13 

scattered  throughout  Alberta.  These  pupils  were  tested  in  mental  ability, 

reading,  language,  spelling,  handwriting,  and  original  compositions. 

14 

Carmichael  reported  in  1954  the  results  of  a  survey  to  determine 
the  status  of  reading  achievement  in  Alberta  schools.  The  Alberta  mean 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory  for  both  grades  four  and  seven  when  compared 
with  the  California  mean.  The  urban  schools  were  superior  to  the  town  and 
rural  schools. 

A  similar  study  carried  out  by  CouH^  found  the  reading  achievement 
for  the  Alberta  grade  four  superior  to  the  American  norm  while  the  grade 
seven  equalled  the  American  norm  in  vocabulary  and  total  reading  test  but 
was  inferior  in  reading  comprehension. 


■^G.  R. Conquest ,  "A  Survey  of  English  Language  Achievement  in  Grades 
Four  and  SeV^n  in  Selected  Alberta  Schools"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis, 

The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  195*0  »  P«  12. 

-^Anne  Carmichael,  "A  Survey  of  the  Achievement  of  Alberta  School 
Children  in  Reading"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis.  The  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  195*0  »  p.  60. 

1-5w„H.  Coull,  "A  Normative  Survey  of  Reading  Achievement  of  Alberta 
Children  in  Relation  to  Intelligence,  Sex,  Bilingualism,  and  Grade  Placement" 
(unpublished  Poster's  thesis,  The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1956), 
p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  two  countries  selected  for  the  experiment  are  located  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  equator,  consequently  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  school 
years  in  both  countries  do  not  occur  in  the  same  month.  For  this  reason 
comparable  testing  dates  were  chosen.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  test  of  the 
pupils'  achievement  in  the  grades  selected,  a  date  as  near  to  the  respective 
ends  of  the  school  years  as  was  conveniently  possible  was  picked.  For  these 
reasons  the  investigator  had  to  organize  and  carry  out  the  program  in 
Christchurch  during  the  month  of  October  in  1959.  Professors  Jenkinson  and 
Black,  both  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  carried  out  an  identical  program 
in  Edmonton  during  the  month  of  April  in  I960. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  experiment  a  random  sample  of  each  national 
group  was  selected  from  randomly  selected  schools. 

This  chapter  will  discuss  the  methods  of  obtaining  subsamples ,  the 
testing  instruments,  a  description  of  the  tests,  and  the  procedure  and 
treatment  of  data. 


SELECTION  OF  SAMPLE 

The  present  Edmonton  grade  six  population  is  approximately  four 
thousand  students.  For  this  experiment  a  sample  of  approximately  five 
hundred  pupils  was  drawn  in  random  classroom  lots  from  ten  schools  which 
had  been  randomly  selected  from  all  the  elementary  schools  in  Edmonton. 

It  was  assumed  that  a  sample  of  approximately  five  hundred  pupils 
from  ten  randomly  selected  classrooms  would  give  a  satisfactory  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  total  grade  six  population  of  Edmonton. 
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The  present  population  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  and  of  the 
Christchurch  Form  I  are  each  approximately  thirty-five  hundred.  A  sample  of 
approximately  two  hundred  fifty  Standard  4  pupils  and  approximately  three 
hundred  Form  I  pupils  were  drawn  in  random  classroom  lots  from  five  schools 
which  had  been  randomly  selected  from  all  the  primary  schools  in  Christchurch. 
It  was  assumed  that  this  sample  would  give  a  satisfactory  representation  of 
the  total  Standard  4  and  Form  I  population  of  the  primary  schools  of 
Christchurch. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  achievement  in  reading  of  pupils  in 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand  and  pupils  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  two  Christchurch 
groups  were  selected.  Edmonton  children  start  school  at  approximately  six 
years  of  age,  and  attain  grade  six  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Because 
Christchurch  children  enter  school  when  they  are  five  years  old,  they  reach 
Standard  4  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  and  Form  I  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

Thus  the  comparison  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  pupils  with  the  Christchurch 
Standard  4  pupils  is  a  comparison  of  two  groups  of  pupils  who  have  attended 
school  for  approximately  the  same  length  of  time,  namely  six  years.  The 
comparison  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  pupils  with  the  Christchurch  Form  I 
pupils  is  a  comparison  of  pupils  of  approximately  the  same  chronological 
age,  namely  twelve  years.  The  third  comparison  is  between  the  Christchurch 
Standard  4  group  and  the  Christchurch  Form  I  group  which  is  approximately 
one  year  older  and  has  attended  school  one  year  longer  than  the  Standard  4 
group. 

THE  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 


Part  of  the  testing  instruments  used  in  this  survey  were  the  California 
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Achievement  Tests  Complete  Battery  (1957  WXYZ  Series)  ,  Junior  High  School 
Level  which  are  the  Progressive  Education  Tests  revised,  and  the  California 
Short -Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Elementary  Grades  4  to  8  (1957  S-Form) . 
These  were  the  instruments  used  by  the  University  of  Alberta  in  conjunction 
with  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  in  a  study  of  all  grade  sixes  in  the 
city.  In  order  that  the  usefulness  of  this  experiment  might  be  increased 
by  the  possibility  of  a  comparison  of  its  norms  with  those  established  in 
the  previous  study,  these  same  testing  instruments  were  included.  As  the 
result  of  a  pilot  study  by  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board  in  its  survey, 
the  Junior  High  School  Level  forms  of  the  California  Achievement  Tests 
Complete  Battery  were  used  instead  of  the  Elementary  Level  of  the  tests 
because  the  latter  was  found  to  be  too  easy  and  did  not  provide  enough 
spread  for  accurate  results. 

To  test  two  national  groups  by  the  use  of  only  tests  which  are 
constructed  from  facts  and  information  which  might  be  more  within  the 
experiences  of  the  children  of  one  than  the  other  of  the  national  groups 
would  not  provide  true  evidence  upon  which  to  base  sound  judgement.  For 
this  reason  the  three  A.C.E.R.  Silent  Reading  Tests  were  also  administered. 
These  three  tests  are  group  tests  which  the  Australian  Counpil  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  (A.C.E.R.)  has  constructed  for  use  in  Australia  but  which 
have  been  standardized  by  the  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research 
for  use  in  New  Zealand.  In  company  with  the  A.C.E.R.  Silent  Reading  Tests 
were  used  the  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test,  Beta  Test:  Fprm  Cm 
for  Grades  4-9®  The  Beta  Test  originally  was  a  revision  and  extension  of 
the  Intermediate  Examination  of  the  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  of  Mental 
Ability  which  is  advertised  in  New  Zealand  for  use  in  Standard  3  to  Form  2. 

Copies  of  all  the  testing  instruments  are  included  in  the  appendix. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TESTS 

The  California  Achievement  Tests  ,  Complete  Battery  (1957  WXYZ 

Series) ,  Junior  High  School  Level.  This  is  a  series  of  comprehensive 

tests  designed  for  the  three-fold  purpose  of  facilitating  evaluation, 

educational  measurement,  and  diagnosis. ^  The  battery  is  composed  of 

tests  of  attainment  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language. 

The  considerations  which  enter  into  the  evaluation  of  a  test  are 

validity  and  reliability.  Tiegs  and  Clark,  co-authors  of  the  California 

Achievement  Tests  claim,  "this  series  is  composed  of  highly  reliable  and 

valid  tests  of  skills  and  understandings  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
2 

language. " 

Validity  refers  to  the  extent  to  which  the  test  measures  what  we 

3 

actually  wish  to  measure.  In  achievement  tests,  the  problem  is  that  of 

determining  whether  they  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  pupil  can  use  the 

learning  he  has  acquired.  According  to  the  test  manual, 

Each  of  the  California  Achievement  Tests  abound  in  items  that 
sample  the  ability  of  the  examinee  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the 
facts  and  skills  at  his  disposal  to  solve  new  problems,  to  make 
inferences,  and  to  draw  conclusions. 

The  reliability  coefficient  indicates  how  accurately  a  score  would 

be  reproduced  if  the  individual  were  tested  again.  The  test  with  the 

higher  reliability  coefficient  provides  a  more  consistent  ranking  of  the 

■''Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  Willis  W.  Clark,  Manual ,  California  Achievement 
Tests  Complete  Battery,  Junior  High  Level  (Los  Angeles:  California  Test 
Bureau,  1957),  p.  5° 

2 Ibid . ,  p.  2. 

-^Robert  L.  Thorndike  and  Elizabeth  Hagen,  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
in  Psychology  and  Education  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons , Inc. ,1955) »p» 108 • 

4 

Tiegs,  op.  cit.  ,  p.  9° 
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individual  within  his  group--'’  The  average  coefficient  of  reliability  for 

the  six  California  Achievement  Tests  is  .98.^  This  according  to  Noll  is 

satisfactory  because  in  his  words ,  "where  a  test  is  intended  only  for  use 

in  studying  groups,  a  lower  reliability  coefficient  (around  .75)  may  be 

7 

sufficient  to  make  fairly  accurate  comparisons." 

In  evaluating  the  California  Achievement  Tests,  Findley  says. 

Within  each  of  the  skill  areas  covered  by  these  tests  the  range 
of  objectives  tested  is  broad;  and,  although  the  number  of  items 
in  each  subcategory  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  permit  accurate 
measurement  of  individuals  in  each  such  subtest,  the  subscores  are 
useful  indicators  of  the  presence  of  difficulties  in  individuals 
and  groups- 

This  battery  of  tests  is  composed  of  three  tests  namely,  Reading, 
Arithmetic,  and  language.  Only  the  results  of  the  Reading  Test  were 
required  for  this  study. 

The  Reading  Test  is  divided  into  two  sections:  Reading  Vocabulary 
and  Reading  Comprehension.  The  scores  obtained  on  both  parts  are  combined 
to  give  a  Total  Reading  Score. 

The  Reading  Vocabulary  Test  consists  of  sixty  items  which  are  divided 
into  four  subtests  and  designed  to  measure  vocabulary  in  four  principal 


■^Thorndike,  0£.  cit.,  p.  13^° 

£ 

Tiegs ,  ojD.  cit  -  ,  p.  9* 

^Victor  H.  Noll,  Introduction  to  Educational  Measurement  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1957),  P«  73» 

®Warren  G.  Findley,  "California  Achievement  Tests,  Fourth  Mental 
Measurements  Yearbook,  ed.  Oscar  K.  Buros  (New  Jersey:  The  Gryphon  Press, 

1953).  p.  3« 
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areas  of  the  3chool  curriculum.  In  recent  years  educators  have  come  to 

realize  that  reading  is  not  a  separate  subject  but  part  of  every  subject 

on  the  curriculum.  Strang  and  Bracken  express  this  thought  by  saying 

"reading  in  each  subject  should  be  part  of  the  total  developmental  reading 

9 

program. "  This  section  measured  the  ability  to  identify  words  which 
mean  the  opposite  to  the  key  words.  Section  A  is  based  on  mathematics, 
Section  B  on  science,  Section  C  on  social  science  and  Section  D  on 
general  literature. 

The  Comprehension  Test  is  designed  to  reveal  the  pupil's  understanding 
of  what  he  reads.  More  specifically,  to  find  sources  and  do  reference  work, 
to  comprehend  factual  information,  and  to  make  proper  inferences  and  draw 
valid  conclusions  from  materials  read. 

The  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  frkturity  Elementary  (1957  Edition). 

The  California  Short -Form  of  Mental  Maturity  is  an  instrument  for 
appraising  mental  development  or  mental  capacity.  It  reveals  information 
that  is  basic  to  any  interpretation  of  present  functioning  and  future 
potential  in  relatively  specific  but  critical  area  of  human  activities. 


By  means  of  the  carefully  selected  and  validated  items,  this  test 
samples  mental  processes  in  four  areas:  spatial  relationships,  logical 
reasoning,  and  verbal  concepts.  Two  summary  scores,  Language  and  Non¬ 
language,  together  with  the  four  factor  scores,  produce  the  significant 
interpretive  data  of  the  test.^ 

The  results  obtained  are  intended  to  serve  both  normative  and  analytical 

l 

purposes.  The  norms  are  given  in  terms  of  mental  ages  and  intelligence 


^Ruth  Strang  and  Dorothy  K.  Braken,  Making  Better  Readers  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1957) »  P«  280. 

10Elizabeth  T.  Sullivan,  Willis  W.  Clark,  and  Ernest  W.  Tiegs , 
Manual,  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Elementary,  Grades 
4-8,  1957  S-Form  (Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1957) ,  P«  2. 


>■: 
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quotients. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  abilities  in  most  age  or  grade 
groups,  this  test  provides  for  measurements  equally  broad  in  range. 

Cyril  Burt  considers  the  Short-Form  test  as  one  of  the  best  sets 

12 

of  group  tests  at  present  available  (1953) . 

Sullivan,  Clark, and  Tiegs  claim  the  reliability  has  been  assessed  by 
various  methods  and  the  validity  is  attested  by  its  high  correlation  with 
the  Stanf ord-Binet ,  the  Wechsler-Bellevue ,  and  the  Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children."^ 

In  this  Short -Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  are  two  tests  of  spatial 
relationships.  Test  One  consists  of  twenty  pictures  which  are  designed  to 
test  the  individual's  knowledge  of  right  and  left.  Test  Two  measures  the 
pupil's  ability  to  use  spatial  imagery  in  manipulating  spatial  patterns 
of  many  different  forms  and  in  many  different  positions. 

The  section  on  reasoning  is  made  up  of  Test  Three  which  tests 
knowledge  of  similarities  and  Test  Four  which  is  a  test  of  inference. 

Tests  Five  and  Six  measure  numerical  reasoning  associated  with 
number  series  and  numerical  quantity.  In  Test  Seven,  on  verbal  concepts 
the  pupil  is  asked  to  match  key  words  with  the  words  of  the  same  meaning 
selected  from  four  words  which  are  listed  in  each  case. 

This  test  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  "C.T.M.M. " 

Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research.  Silent  Reading  Tests . 

This  group  of  silent  reading  tests  is  composed  of  the  Word  Knowledge 


11 Ibid . 

12 

Cyril  Burt,  The  Fifth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  ed.  Oscar  K. 
Buros ,  (New  Jersey:  The  Gryphon  Press,  1953)*  P°  31^« 

-^Sullivan,  o£.  cit .  ,  p.  7. 
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Test  (Form  C) ,  the  Speed  of  Reading  Test  (Form  B)  ,  and  the  Reading  for 
Meaning  Test  (Form  C). 

The  Word  Knowledge  Test  consists  of  one  hundred  commonly  used  words 
arranged  in  approximate  order  of  difficulty.  The  children  are  required  to 
select  from  the  group  of  five  words  printed  beside  each  test  word  the  one 
which  most  nearly  expresses  the  same  meaning.  The  time  limit  for  this  test 
is  ten  minutes. 

The  Speed  of  Reading  Test  is  in  the  form  of  a  story.  After  every 
forty-nine  words  the  child  has  to  choose  from  three  words  in  parenthesis 
the  one  which  fits  the  meaning  of  the  story.  This  estimates  how  fast  the 
child  can  read  with  understanding.  The  test  is  graduated  in  difficulty 
and  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  must  read  all  the  previous 
forty-nine  words  in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning.  A  ring  is  drawn  around 
the  last  word  read.  Three  minutes  are  allowed  for  this  test. 

The  Reading  for  Meaning  Test  measured  comprehension.  It  is  a 
multiple  choice  type  of  test  consisting  of  thirty  short  paragraphs  of 
increasing  difficulty.  The  questions  asked  may  be  listed  categorically 
as  those  requiring  the  choosing  of  the  best  name,  finding  the  literal 
meaning,  the  inferred  meaning,  and  the  main  idea  of  the  paragraph. 

Because  these  are  standardized  tests,  their  reliability  and 
validity  have  been  established. 

Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests  (Beta  CM) . 

The  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests  comprise  three  tests  of 
which  one,  the  Beta  CM  Test,  is  designed  for  Grades  four  to  nine  inclusive. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  mental  ability  directly  but  only  to 
measure  the  effect  mental  ability  has  had  in  enabling  the  pupil  to  acquire 
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certain  knowledge  and  mental  skill. 

...  in  a  given  community  in  which  all  children  have  approximately 
the  same  educational  opportunities ,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  pupil  who  progresses  rapidly  in  school  and  learns  much  has  greater 
mental  ability  for  his  age  than  one  who  progresses  less  rapidly  and 
learns  less.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  certain  achievement  questions 
such  as  vocabulary  and  arithmetic -reasoning  questions,  even  though 
depending  on  language,  do  measure  mental  ability. 15 

Therefore  certain  achievement  questions  have  been  included  in  this  test. 

The  Beta  Test  originally  was  a  revision  and  extension  of  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Otis  Self -Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  This  latter  test 
is  advertised  by  the  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research  for  use 
in  New  Zealand  for  Standards  three  to  Form  two  inclusive  which  includes 
children  of  chronological  ages  of  9»  10,  11,  12,  and  13  years. 

This  test  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  "Otis  Test." 


PROCEDURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 


Administration  of  Tests . 

(a)  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

The  investigator  with  the  aid  of  the  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Christchurch,  L.J.  Broomfield,  randomly  selected  five  schools  from  the 
entire  number  of  Primary  Schools  in  Christchurch.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  randomly  selected  sample  was  a  fair  representation  of  the  entire 
Christchurch  Standard  four  and  Form  one  population. 

^Arthur  S.  Otis,  Manual.  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests 
(Chicago:  World  Book  Company,  195*+)  »  P*  1. 

15 Ibid, 
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By  means  of  a  personal  visit  to  each  of  the  selected  schools,  the 
headmasters  were  informed  of  the  full  details  of  the  experiment.  Detailed 
instruction  booklets  with  clear  and  simple  instructions  were  left  for  the 
teachers  who  would  be  administering  the  tests  under  the  direction  of  the 
headmasters . 

Close  contact  was  kept  with  each  school  and  indications  were  that 
the  children  worked  under  conditions  which  would  enable  them  to  do  their 
best  so  that  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  all  scores  obtained. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testing,  the  A.C.E.R.  and  Otis  tests  were 
hand  marked  but  the  California  Battery  tests  were  sent  to  the  University 
of  Alberta  to  be  machine  scored. 

(b)  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

In  Edmonton  the  program  was  organized  in  much  the  same  way.  In 
June  1959  before  leaving  for  New  Zealand,  the  investigator  with  the  aid 
of  a  member  of  the  administration  staff  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Board,  W.  Prunkl,  randomly  selected  ten  schools  from  the  entire  number 
of  Elementary  Schools  in  Edmonton.  Here,  as  was  the  case  in  New  Zealand, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  randomly  selected  sample  was  a  fair  representation 
of  the  entire  Edmonton  grade  six  population. 

Prior  to  the  testing  dates  ,  the  Edmonton  Public  School  administration 
staff  representative  called  a  special  meeting  of  all  teachers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  testing  program.  At  this  time  they  were  briefed  and  given 

l 

detailed  instruction  booklets. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  testing,  the  A.C.E.R.  and  Otis  tests  were 
hand  marked  but  the  California  Battery  Tests  and  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 
were  machine  marked  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Alberta. 
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Treatment  of  Data . 

Only  the  children  who  completed  all  the  tests  were  retained  in 
the  samples . 

All  data  and  the  results  of  all  items  of  all  tests  were  recorded 
on  large  work  sheets.  Separate  sheets  were  used  to  record  the  calculations 
for  the  boys,  the  girls,  and  the  boys  and  girls  combined.  Three  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  sample  sub-groups  were  used  in  the  comparisons,  namely, 
Edmonton  grade  six  and  Christchurch  Standard  4,  Edmonton  grade  six  and 
Christchurch  Form  I  .and  Christchurch  Form  I  and  Christchurch  Standard  4. 

The  sum,  the  sum  of  the  squares,  the  means  and  the  standard  deviation 
squared  of  all  the  test  and  sub-test  scores  for  each  of  the  three  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  sample  sub-group  were  calculated. 

The  difference  between  the  means  and  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference  between  the  means  were  then  calculated  and  tested  by  the 
conventional  "t"  test  of  significance  at  the  accepted  one  per  cent  and 
five  per  cent  levels. 

The  homogeneity  of  variance  was  calculated  and  tested  by  the 
conventional  F  test  of  significance^  at  the  accepted  one  per  cent  and 
five  per  cent  levels. 


^Allen  L.  Edwards,  Statistical  Methods  for  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  (New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1957) »  P°  321. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  AND  SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

This  chapter  contains  data  from  the  testing  of  476  Edmonton  grade 
six  pupils,  241  Christchurch  Standard  4  pupils,  and  272  Christchurch 
Form  1  pupils o  The  six  tables  which  have  been  included  in  this  chapter, 
record  information  about  girls ,  boys ,  and  boys  and  girls  combined  for 
each  of  the  national  groups  separately  or  in  pairs » 

Subsequent  to  the  marking  of  the  test  papers,  each  pupil's  age  and 
scores  on  each  test  administered,  were  recorded  opposite  his  name,  in  columns 
designated  for  certain  information..  From  this  data  were  derived  the  means, 
the  standard  deviations  squared,  the  standard  deviations,  the  mean  differ¬ 
ences,  the  significance  of  the  mean,  and  the  homogeneity  of  variance  for 
the  age,  for  the  intelligence  quotient,  and  for  all  the  tests  administered 
during  this  experiment » 

The  tables  which  record  this  information  have  been  described  in 
numerical  order » 

The  description  of  the  analysis  of  data  and  the  summary  of  findings 
have  been  organized  in  accordance  with  the  hypotheses » 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TABLES 

Table  I  shows  the  number  of  participants  in  the  tests,  the  total 
possible  marks  for  each  test  administered,  the  mean  age  and  the  mean  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  of  the  participants  of  each  of  the  three  groups  tested,  the 
mean,  the  standard  deviation  squared,  and  the  standard  deviation  for  each 
of  the  tests  administered,  for  the  girls  of  each  group  tested » 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TEST  RESULTS  OF  THE  GIRLS 
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Table  II  for  boys  is  comparable  to  Table  I  for  girls  in  the  type 
of  information  given. 

Table  III  records  similar  information  about  boys  and  girls  combined, 
as  is  given  in  Ihble  I  for  girls. 

This  experiment  is  a  three  way  comparison  of  the  one  Alberta  group 
and  the  two  New  Zealand  groups  which  are  combined  in  different  combinations 
of  two.  One  combination  for  comparison  is  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the 
Christchurch  Form  1.  A  second  combination  is  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and 
the  Christchurch  Standard  4.  The  third  combination  is  the  Christchurch 
Form  1  and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4. 

In  the  tables  the  Edmonton  grade  six  may  be  referred  to  as 
'Edmonton  6'  or  as  'E^' .  The  Christchurch  Form  1  may  be  referred  to  as 
'Christchurch  7’  or  as  '  Cr,'.  The  Christchurch  Standard  4  may  be  referred 
to  as  'Christchurch  6'  or  as  'C5'.  The  number  six  is  used  to  indicate  the 
Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  because  both  these  groups 
have  attended  school  for  six  years.  Seven  is  used  in  the  symbol  for  the 
Christchurch  Form  1  because  that  group  has  attended  school  for  seven  years. 

Thble  IV  shows  the  mean  difference,  the  standard  error  of  the 
difference,  and  the  "t"  score  for  the  mean  difference  of  the  age,  of  the 
intelligence  quotient,  and  of  the  scores  of  all  the  tests  administered, 
for  each  combination  of  the  three  samples  tested  in  the  study. 


^"Allen  L.  Edwards,  Statistical  Methods  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
(New  York:  Rinehart  &  Company,  Inc.,  1957) »  P°  254. 
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Table  V  shows  whether  the  differences  of  the  mean  for  each 
combination  of  the  three  groups  tested,  for  age,  for  the  intelligence 
quotient,  and  for  each  test  administered,  are  significant  or  not  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  5$  and  the  1$  levels  of  confidence  when  tested  by  the  conventional 
Mt"  Test.  This  table  records  this  information  for  the  girls,  for  the  bpys , 
and  for  the  total  group.  The  snail  symbol  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of 
each  square  indicates  the  direction  of  the  difference. 

Table  VI  is  a  summary  of  the  tests  of  significance  of  homogeneity  of 
variance  for  the  girls,  the  boys,  and  the  total  group.  The  direction  and 
the  level  of  confidence  at  which  each  of  the  significant  items  vary  are 
indicated.  Those  which  have  no  significant  difference  are  recorded  as 
N.S.D. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

1.  Age.  Ihble  IV  Column  2  shows  that  the  Edmonton  grade  six  mean 
age  of  144.85  months  and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  age  of  145.72  months 
which  are  recorded  in  Column  2  Ihble  III  differ  by  .87  months  and  each  is 
approximately  one  year  older  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  age  of 
133.34  months.  There  is  a  greater  spread  in  the  ages  of  the  Edmonton  grade 
six  than  there  is  in  the  Christchurch  Form  1  or  the  Christchurch  Standard  4. 
These  differences  in  variance  are  significant  at  the  1 $  level  of  confidence 
when  tested  by  the  conventional  "t"  Test. 

2.  Intelligence  Quotient.  On  the  Otis  Tests  which  are  shown  in 
Column  3  of  Table  III  and  Table  IV,  the  Edmonton  grade  six  intelligence 
quotient  mean  of  109 «34  is  higher  by  5°8 3  than  the  Christchurch  Form  1  mean 
of  103.51  and  higher  by  5»94  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  of  103.40 
These  differences  are  significant  at  the  1$  level  of  confidence  when  the 
conventional  "t"  Test  is  used.  The  mean  difference  between  the  Christchurch 
Form  1  and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  is  not  statistically  significant. 
There  is  a  greater  variance  from  the  mean  in  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
the  Edmonton  grade  six  than  in  either  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  or  the 
Christchurch  Standard  4,  but  these  differences  are  not  statistically  signifi 
cant  as  can  be  seen  in  Column  3*  Table  VI.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  varies 
greater  from  the  mean  than  does  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  but  again  this 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant. 

Columns  6  of  Tables  III  and  IV  show  that  on  the  C.T.M.M.  Total, 
the  Edmonton  grade  six  mean  of  100.04  is  7«58  higher  than  the  Christchurch 
Form  1  mean  of  92.46  and  16.55  higher  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean 
of  83o49.  With  the  application  of  the  conventional  nt"  Test,  these 
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differences  are  all  significant  at  the  1%  level  of  confidence.  The 
Christchurch  Form  1  mean  is  8.97  greater  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4 
mean  and  this  difference  is  significant  at  the  1 j>  level  of  confidence  when 
tested  by  the  "t"  Test. 

3.  Vocabulary.  The  Edmonton  grade  six  mean  of  49.74-  on  the  A.C.E.R. 
Word  Knowledge  Test ,  is  greater  by  1.80  than  the  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  of 
47.94  and  greater  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  of  39.01  by  10.73  as 
is  shown  in  Columns  7  of  Tables  III  and  IV.  The  mean  difference  between  the 
Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  is  not  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  but  with  the  application  of  the  "t"  Test,  the  difference  between  the 
Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  is  significant  at  the  1$ 
level  of  confidence.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  is  higher  than  the 
Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  by  8.93  and  this  difference  is  significant  at 
the  1$  level  of  confidence  when  the  conventional  "t"  Test  is  used.  The 
Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  each  vary  significantly 
greater  from  the  mean  at  the  1$  level  of  confidence  when  tested  by  the 
conventional  "t"  Test  than  does  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  but  the 
difference  between  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  is 
not  statistically  significant. 

On  the  California  Reading  Test  which  is  recorded  in  columns  10  of 
Tables  III  and  IV,  the  Edmonton  grade  six  vocabulary  mean  of  36.40  is 
greater  than  the  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  of  31»80  by  4.60  and  is  greater 
than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  of  25.90  by  10. 50.  The  Christchurch 
Form  1  mean  is  greater  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  by  5. 90.  When 
tested  by  the  "t"  Test  these  differences  are  significant  at  the  1$  level 


of  confidence. 
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The  difference  between  this  Edmonton  grade  six  vocabulary  mean  of 

36.40  and  the  vocabulary  mean  of  36.42  which  was  obtained  when  3679  grade 

six  pupils  of  Edmonton  were  tested  with  the  same  California  Reading 

2 

Vocabulary  Test,  is  statistically  insignificant. 

4.  Speed.  The  only  test  ons  which  the  Christchurch  Form  1  obtained 
a  greater  mean  than  the  Edmonton  grade  six  is  the  A.C.E.R.  Speed  Test  which 
is  recorded  in  Columns  8  of  Tables  III  and  IV.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  mean 
of  13.13  is  2.66  greater  than  the  Edmonton  grade  six  mean  of  10.47  which  is 
significantly  different  at  the  1#  level  of  confidence  when  tested  by  the 
conventional  "t"  Test.  The  Edmonton  grade  six  mean  is  only  .08  greater  than 
that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  which  is  10.39.  This  difference  is  not 
statistically  significant.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  is  greater  by  2.74 
than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  and  this  difference  is  significant  at 
the  1#  level  of  confidence  when  the  "t"  Test  is  applied. 

5.  Comprehension .  Columns  9  of  Thble  III  and  Table  IV  show  that 
the  A.C.E.R.  Reading  For  Meaning  Test  comprehension  mean  of  the  Edmonton 
grade  six  of  41.27  is  3»6l  greater  than  the  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  of 
37.66  and  7*^3  greater  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  of  33*84.  The 
Christchurch  Form  1  mean  is  3.82  greater  than  that  of  the  Christchurch 
Standard  4.  These  differences  are  significant  at  the  1#  level  of  con¬ 
fidence  when  the  conventional  "t"  Test  is  used. 
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N  =  3679 

R.Voc. 

R.Com. 

Total 

36.42 

47.96 

84.45 

5 

9.76 

12.14 

20 » 33  

John  ffecdonald  "The  Grade  Six  Study"  (Unpublished  Research  Study, 
The  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1961). 
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The  comprehension  mean  of  4 7*57  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  on  the 
California  Reading  Comprehension  Test,  is  6.94  greater  than  the  comprehension 
mean  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  which  ip  40.63  and  13.76  greater  than  the 
Christchurch  Standard  4  mean  of  33.81.  '  The  Christchurch  Form  1  mean  is  6.82 
greater  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  mean.  With  the  application  of  the 
"t"  Test*  these  differences  are  significant  at  the  1$  level  of  confidence 
and  are  shown  in  Columns  11  of  Ta,ble  III  and  Thble  IV. 

The  difference  between  this  Edmonton  grade  six  comprehension  mean  of 

4 7.57  and  the  comprehension  mean  of  47.96  which  was  obtained  when  3679  grade 

six  pupils  were  tested  with  the  same  California  Reading  Comprehension  Test, 

3 

is  statistically  insignificant. 

6.  Total.  Columns  12  of  Tables  III  and  IV  show  that  the  Edmonton 
grade  six  mean  of  83*97  on  the  California  Reading  Tests  is  11.48  greater 
than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  which  is  72.49  and  24.26  greater  than 
that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  which  is  59.71*  These  differences  are 
significant  at  the  1#  level  of  confidence  when  tested  by  the  conventional 
"t"  test.  The  mean  difference  between  the  Christchurch  Form  1  and  the 
Christchurch  Standard  4  is  12.78  which  with  the  application  of  the  "tn  Test 
is  significant  at  the  1#  level  of  confidence.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  and 
the  Christchurch  Standard  4  vary  greater  from  the  mean  than  does  the  Edmonton 
grade  six  as  is  shown  in  Table  VI. 


3 Ibid. 


f,  -  ' 
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The  difference  between  this  Edmonton  grade  six  total  mean  of  83.97  and 

the  total  mean  of  84.45  which  was  obtained  when  3&79  Edmonton  grade  six  pupils 

were  tested  with  the  same  California  Reading  Tests ,  is  statistically 
4 

ins ignif ican t . 

The  conclusions  and  implications  drawn  from  these  findings  will  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 


4Ibid. 
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GHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

A  careful  study  of  the  test  results  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  everyday  happenings  in  the  schools  of  both  Alberta  and  New  Zealand 
leads  one  to  certain  conclusions  about  the  two  educational  systems  studied. 

These  conclusions  together  with  some  opinions  will  be  discussed  as 
they  relate  to  each  of  the  hypotheses. 

HYPOTHESIS  I 

The  difference  found  in  the  ages  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six 
and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  will  be  insignificant  but  the 
differences  found  in  the  ages  of  these  two  groups  and  that  of 
the  Christchurch  Standard  4  will  be  statistically  significant, 
the  greater  being  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch 
Form  1. 

The  ages  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch  Form  1  are 
the  same  and  both  are  one  year  older  than  the  Christchurch  Standard  4. 

The  majority  of  New  Zealand  children  enter  school  at  the  age  of  five 
years  while  the  majority  of  Edmonton  children  enter  school  at  the  age  of 
six  years.  This  difference  in  starting  age  may  be  the  reason  why  Christchurch 
Form  1  children  who  have  attended  school  for  seven  years  are  the  same  age  as 
the  Edmonton  grade  six  children  who  have  attended  school  for  only  six  years 
and  why  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  children  who  have  attended  school  for 
six  years  are  one  year  younger  than  the  Edmonton  grade  six  children  who 
have  also  attended  school  for  six  years. 

The  variance  from  the  mean  age  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  and  that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard 
4.  This  may  be  the  results  of  the  practice  of  social  promotion  in  New 
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Zealand  where  each  child  moves  through  the  grades  with  his  age  group. 
Therefore  the  spread  in  the  ages  Of  each  'grade'  is  not  as  great  as  it  is 
in  Edmonton  where  a  child  may  fail  to  pass  on  to  the  next  grade  with  his 
age  group.  The  uniformity  of  age  in  the  classes  of  New  Zealand  may  also 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  ninety  per  cent  of  New  Zealanders  are  of  British 
descent*  although  most  were  born  in  New  Zealand.  Under  two  per  cent  of 
the  New  Zealand  population  were  bom  in  foreign  lands.  Consequently  there 
is  no  language  difficulty  in  the  schools  such  as  is  experienced  in  Alberta 
where  a  larger  percentage  of  the  population  is  of  foreign  birth  or  descent. 

HYPOTHESIS  II 

The  difference  found  in  the  mean  intelligence  quotients  of 
the  Edmonton  and  the  Christchurch  groups  will  be  insignificant. 

The  intelligence  quotient  mean  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  and  that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard 
4.  The  intelligence  quotient  means  of  both  Christchurch  groups  are 
approximately  the  same. 

Intelligence  tests  are  not  entirely  free  from  cultural  influences. 
The  extent  to  which  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  results  of  the  tests 
administered  depends  upon  the  number  of  questions  included  in  the  test 
whose  answers  may  vary  with  the  culture  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
given.  The  climate,  topography,  location,  and  natural  resources  of  a 
country  determine  the  occupations ,  activities ,  and  interests  of  the 
people  who  live  there.  This  in  turn  influences  the  words  and  expressions 
commonly  used  by  these  people.  The  background  of  the  people  and  the 
proximity  of  neighbors  also  affect  changes  in  the  use  of  words.  For  these 
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reasons,  on  the  administered  United  States  originated  tests,  the  Edmonton 
pupils  would  have  a  greater  advantage  to  the  extent  that  the  tests  are 
culturally  biased,  than  the  New  Zealand  children- 

Part  of  the  difference  in  the  intelligence  quotient  of  the  Edmonton 
grade  six  and  those  of  the  Christchurch  groups  might  be  attributed  to  the 
use  in  the  Otis  Test  of  words  which  are  used  in  Alberta  but  which  are  not 
common  in  New  Zealand.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  questions  and  answers  reveals 
that  even  if  the  New  Zealand  pupils  were  unfamiliar  with  one  word  in  the 
multiple  choice  answers  ,  the  other  four  words  should  be  quite  familiar  and 
so  the  student  could  easily  reason  out  the  answer.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  word  "petrol"  is  used  in  New  Zealand  instead  of  the  word  "gasoline" 
as  is  used  in  question  twenty-four,  some  children  might  not  know  the  meaning 
of  "gasoline."  But  coal  is  a  familiar  form  of  fuel  and  any  New  Zealand 
child  could  be  expected  to  know  that  "a  motorcycle,  smoke,  wheels,  or  horn" 
are  not  forms  of  fuel.  Verbal  questioning  of  the  children  in  various 
sectors  of  New  Zealand  by  the  investigator  disclosed  that  they  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  words  used  in  the  test.  Many  American  words  and  express¬ 
ions  are  learned  by  these  children  from  American  movies,  records,  and 
magazines . 

Because  New  Zealand's  monetary  system  is  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
any  decimal  system  of  money  is  quite  confusing  to  many  New  Zealanders. 
Therefore  questions  involving  dollars  and  cents  could  be  expected  to  be 
difficult  for  these  Children.  However  question  fifteen,  the  one  question 
on  the  Otis  Test  which  does  involve  cents  has  such  simple  numbers  and  such 
an  obvious  answer  that  only  one  of  the  answers  suggested  is  at  all  reason¬ 
able.  This  question  should  not  have  proven  difficult  for  many  New  Zealand 


children. 
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On  the  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  the  New  Zealand 
children  may  have  found  difficulty  in  reading  and  understanding  some  of  the 
questions.  Some  of  these  difficulties  might  be  found  in  such  questions  as 
fifty-two  in  Test  4: 

Either  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth  or  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun. 

But  the  sun  does  not  move  around  the  earth. 

Therefore 

■*"The  earth  moves  around  the  moon 
The  earth  moves  around  the  sun 

^The  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth 

These  difficulties  may  be  caused  by  the  delay  in  the  teaching  of  science  in 
the  schools  until  Form  1  or  they  nay  be  directly  associated  with  reading  skills 
and  techniques.  In  the  dollar  and  cent  problems  spch  as  question  85  in  Test  6 
which  states: 

A  newsboy  delivered  papers  to  30  customers  for  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  he  collected  $15.00.  How  much 

did  each  customer  pay? 

In  this  problem  the  necessity  of  moving  the  decimal  point  may  have  caused  some 
trouble  but  the  answers  to  most  money  questions  were  dependent  upon  reasoning 
rather  than  computation. 

This  difference  in  the  intelligence  quotient  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six 
and  the  intelligence  quotients  of  the  two  Christchurch  groups  may  be  attributed 
to  differences  in  culture  or  in  teaching  in  the  schools  but  there  may  be  a 
real  difference  in  intelligence  quotients  between  these  two  national  groups 
as  measured  by  these  tests. 


ni 
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HYPOTHESIS  III 

The  results  of  the  achievement  tests  in  reading,  vocabulary,  speed, 
and  comprehension  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  those  of  the  Christchurch 
Form  1  will  be  statistically  insignificant  but  the  results  of  these  two 
groups  and  those  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  will  be  statistically 
significant  in  favor  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the  Christchurch 
Form  1. 

Vocabulary.  On  the  A.C.E.R.  Word  Knowledge  Test,  although  the 
Edmonton  grade  six  mean  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1 ,  the 
difference  is  not  statistically  significant.  The  means  of  the  Edmonton 
grade  six  and  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  are  greater  than  that  of  the 
Christchurch  Standard  4.  These  differences  are  significant  at  the  1$  level 
of  confidence. 

The  fact  that  the  two  older  groups,  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  the 
Christchurch  Form  1,  have  greater  vocabulary  means  than  that  of  the 
younger  group,  the  Christchurch  Standard  4,  and  tt)e  fact  that  there  is 
no  direct  ratio  between  the  lengths  of  time  in  school  and  the  vocabulary 
means,  may  indicate  that  maturation  rather  than  teaching  is  probably  the 
most  influential  factor  in  word  knowledge. 

An  examination  of  the  A.C.E.R.  Word  Knowledge  Test  which  is  contained 
in  the  appendix,  will  reveal  words  with  which  the  New  Zealand  children 
might  have  experienced  difficulty.  Two  such  words  are  "escalator"  and 
"supersonic."  Escalators  are  not  common,  if  used  at  all  in  that  country, 
and  discussions  on  outer  space  and  supersonic  speed  are  not  prevalent  in 
the  newspapers  nor  conversations.  Therefore  the  children  might  not  be 
familiar  with  these  words. 

However,  in  view  of  the  English  speaking  background  of  the  majority 
of  children  in  the  New  Zealand  schools  together  with  the  fine  and  broad 
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choice  of  words  which  these  children  hear  in  everyday  speech ,  they  could 
be  expected  to  have  obtained  as  high,  if  not  higher,  vocabulary  mean  than 
the  Alberta  children. 

On  the  Reading  Vocabulary  Test  of  the  California  Reading  Test  the 
mean  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  is  significantly  greater  than  that  of  the 
Christchurch  Form  1  and  that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary  mean  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Christchurch 
Standard  4.  The  differences  in  all  cases  are  significant  at  the  1$  level 
of  confidence. 

Section  A,  Test  I  of  this  Reading  Vocabulary  Test,  contains  words 
such  as  "reduce"  and  "simplify"  which  are  generally  taught  in  connection 
with  fractions.  Section  B  of  the  same  test  is  built  upon  a  science  vocabu¬ 
lary.  Therefore,  any  difficulties  which  the  New  Zealand  pupils  may  have 
encountered  in  the  answering  of  the  questions  in  these  tests  may  be  due  to 
the  delay  in  the  teaching  of  fractions  and  science  until  Form  1. 

Sections  C  and  D  of  this  test  are  tests  in  Social  Science  and  General 
vocabularies  and  should  have  presented  no  difficulties. 

The  Course  of  Studies  as  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
Alberta  ,  provides  ample  opportunity  for  the  teaching  of  the  science  and 
arithmetic  facts  included  in  Sections  A  and  B.  Greatly  stressed  in  the 
Alberta  schools  are  the  ideas  that  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  reading 
and  vocabulary  and  that  pupils  should  be  required  to  learn  and  to  use 
freely  the  exacting  vocabulary  of  the  content  subjects.  Furthermore,  the 
teaching  of  simple  science  facts  begins  in  grade  one  and  is  continued 
throughout  the  elementary  school.  Fractional  computations  are  taught  in 
grades  five  and  six.  For  these  reasons  the  Edmonton  grade  six  could  be 
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expected  to  obtain  a  higher  vocabulary  mean  in  Sections  A  and  B  than  those 
of  the  Christchurch  groups.  However,  in  Sections  C  and  D,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  any  group  having  the  advantage  over  the  others. 

As  no  group  had  a  vocabulary  mean  near  the  total  possible  marks  of 
either  vocabulary  test,  the  tests  seem  to  allow  plenty  of  scope  for  high 
achievers . 

Speed.  On  the  A.C.E.R.  Speed  of  Reading  Test,  the  mean  of  the 
Christchurch  Form  1  is  higher  than  that  of  either  the  Christchurch  Standard  4 
or  the  Edmonton  grade  six  and  these  differences  are  significant  at  the  1$ 
level  of  confidence.  The  mean  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  but  this  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  which  is  the  same  age  but  has  attended 
school  for  one  year  longer  than  the  Edmonton  grade  six  exceeded  the  latter 
in  achievement  while  the  Christchurch  Standard  4  which  is  one  year  younger 
but  which  has  attended  school  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  Edmonton 
grade  six  achieved  approximately  the  same  mean  as  the  latter.  These  results 
might  indicate  that  training  rather  than  maturity  is  probably  a  major  factor 
in  obtaining  speed  in  reading.  The  children  who  have  been  in  school  longer 
have  had  more  instruction  and  increased  practice  in  proper  eye  movements 
along  the  printed  line  with  fewer  regressions  and  longer  recognition  spans. 
They  probably  have  developed  more  adequate  abilities  and  skills  for  recog¬ 
nizing  words  and  context  clues  more  quickly.  Observation  by  the  investigator 
showed  that  the  New  Zealand  children  do  not  exhibit  the  weaknesses  of  finger 
pointing  and  lip  movement  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Alberta  children  do. 

Because  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  almost  exclusively  of  British 
descent  whose  mother  tongue  is  English,  and  because  correct  grammar  and 
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a  wide  choice  of  precise  words  are  used  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
the  exact  language  of  the  printed  page  should  seem  familiar  and  the  reading 
process  should  proceed  smoothly  and  quickly.  Conversely  in  Alberta,  poor 
grammar  and  a  limited  speaking  vocabulary  are  heard  by  a  great  number  of 
Children  and  so  the  correct  grammar  and  word  usage  of  the  printed  page 
might  be  unfamiliar  to  these  children.  When  a  child  is  used  to  hearing  and 
using  such  expressions  as  'I  seen,'  it  might  be  difficult  to  read  'I  saw1 
without  hesitation.  Such  hesitation  would  tend  to  lower  the  reading  rate. 

The  New  Zealand  schools  emphasize  oral  expression  from  the  very 
beginning  of  school  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  Alberta  schools. 

The  children  become  fluent  speakers.  This  may  be  an  aid  in  creating  smooth 
oral  readers  which  the  New  Zealand  children  are.  Smooth  oral  reading  may  be 
a  great  influencing  factor  in  smooth,  rapid,  silent  reading. 

Comprehension.  The  Edmonton  grade  six  means  on  the  Reading  compre¬ 
hension  sections  in  both  the  A.C.E.R.  Reading  for  Meaning  Test  and  the 
California  Reading  Tests  are  higher  than  those  of  both  the  Christchurch 
Form  1  and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4.  The  Christchurch  Form  1  compre¬ 
hension  mean  on  each  test  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard 
4.  These  differences  in  all  cases  are  significant  at  the  1$  level  of 
confidence. 

The  Edmonton  grade  six  Reading  Total  mean  on  the  California  Reading 
Tests  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1  and  that  of  the 
Christchurch  Standard  4.  The  Reading  Total  mean  of  the  Christchurch  Form  1 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Christchurch  Standard  4.  These  differences  are 
significant  at  the  1$  level  of  confidence. 

Because  the  variance  from  the  mean  in  each  comparative  group  is  not 
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statistically  significants  the  achievement  on  these  tests  may  indicate  that 
the  type  of  materials  taught  and  the  methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  science,  social  studies,  and  reading  comprehension  are  the  most 
influential  factors  in  comprehension  as  is  measured  by  these  tests. 

The  delay  of  extensive  and  comprehensive  study  of  foreign  countries , 
and  charts  and  graph  making,  might  leave  the  New  Zealand  pupils  unfamiliar 
with  terms  and  thought  patterns  such  as  are  used  in  sections  F  and  G  of  the 
California  Reading  Comprehension  Test.  The  Edmonton  pupils  start  these 
studies  in  grades  three  and  four  in  a  simple  manner  and  gradually  increase 
the  complexity  through  the  grades  until  the  study  in  grade  six  is  quite 
detailed.  Whether  the  presence  of  more  reference  books  and  materials  in 
the  schools  of  New  Zealand  would  tend  to  change  the  teaching  of  social 
studies  from  the  present  method  which  emphasizes  exposition  by  the  teacher 
to  a  combination  of  teacher  presentation  and  pupil  research  is  not  evident 
in  educational  discussions  in  that  country.  With  the  present  method  in 
practice  in  New  Zealand,  the  children  might  not  have  developed  skill  in 
selecting  required  information  from  factual  excerpts.  The  lack  of  this 
skill  may  have  influenced  the  results  of  the  New  Zealand  pupils  in  this 
section  of  the  test.  The  method  of  teaching  social  studies  in  Edmonton 
tends  more  toward  pupil  active  participation  in  the  enterprise  method  by 
research,  reporting,  charting,  graphing,  and  illustrating.  This  would 
tend  to  acquaint  the  Edmonton  pupils  with  the  types  of  questions  in  section 
G. 

In  New  Zealand  the  American  people,  and  also  the  Canadians,  are 
thought  of  as  people  who  quote  statistics  a  great  deal.  New  Zealand  people 
do  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  statistics  to  the  same  extent  and  seldom 
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quote  them*  A  comparison  of  the  types  of  questions  in  the  A.C.E.R.  Reading 
For  Meaning  Test  and  those  in  the  California  Reading  Comprehension  Test ,  will 
demonstrate  this  difference  in  national  characteristics.  Sections  F  and  G  of 
the  latter  test  are  made  up  of  long  and  short  paragraphs  of  difficult  content 
reading  material  which  is  heavily  weighted  with  facts  and  large  figures.. 

Two  graphs  and  one  map  are  included.  To  answer  such  questions  the  pupils 
require  practice  and  skill  in  perceiving  sequence,  finding  the  main  idea, 
observing  relationships,  classifying  and  summarizing,  and  drawing  con¬ 
clusions.  The  questions  on  the  A.C.E.R.  Reading  For  Meaning  Test  required 
the  pupils  to,  get  the  literal  meaning,  the  main  idea  and  the  best  title 
for  the  story.  Thus  it  may  have  been  that  the  New  Zealand  children  were  a 
little  overwhelmed  on  the  California  Test  by  so  many  figures  and  cold  facts. 
This  may  have  been  one  reason  why  their  comprehension  mean  on  this  test  is 
not  as  high  as  that  of  the  Edmonton  grade  six. 

However,  because  the  New  Zealand  means  were  also  lower  than  the 
Edmonton  mean  on  the  A.C.E.R.  Reading  For  Meaning  Test,  then  their  actual 
inferior  performance  must  be  due  to  some  other  factor.  It  could  be  the 
lack  of  use  of  tests  standardized  either  for  local  use  or  for  national  or 
international  use.  In  such  a  case  the  teachers  would  have  no  standard  with 
which  to  judge  their  pupils'  ability.  The  children  practice  and  are  tested 
only  on  tests  composed  by  their  teacher.  These  tests  and  questions  my 
follow  a  certain  limited  pattern.  The  multiple  choice  type  of  question 
nay  have  been  unfamiliar  to  them  as  duplicating  equipment  in  the  school 
is  scarce  and  not  readily  available  to  the  teachers  so  that  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  test  questions  other  than  the  essay  type  would  be  most  difficult. 
For  these  reasons  the  New  Zealand  children  may  not  have  been  prepared  to 
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cope  with  the  types  of  questions  on  these  tests. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  comparative  study  of  the  results 
of  the  reading  tests  administered  to  the  Edmonton  grade  six,  the 
Christchurch  Form  1,  and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4,  examined  in  a 
background  of  personal  teaching  experience  in  both  Alberta  and  New 
Zealand ,  suggests  certain  implications . 

The  one  year  earlier  starting  age  of  the  New  Zealand  school 
children  as  compared  to  the  Alberta  starting  age,  does  not  prove  to  be 
an  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  reading  vocabulary  or  reading 
comprehension  as  tested  in  this  experiment. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand^ac cording  to  library  statistics  apparently 
read  more  books  per  capita  than  do  the  people  of  Canada. 2  it  may  be  that 
the  New  Zealand  method  of  teaching  reading  in  the  schools  creates  a  greater 
desire  for  reading  for  pleasure  than  does  the  Canadian  method,  but  it  may 
be  that  the  slower  pace  of  life  in  New  Zealand  coupled  with  fewer  alterna¬ 
tive  forms  of  entertainment  such  as  television  and  periodicals ,  allow  these 
people  more  time  for  the  reading  of  books. 

New  Zealand's  inferior  achievement  to  that  of  Alberta  in  reading 
vocabulary  as  tested  in  this  experiment ,  might  be  attributed  to  the 
restrictive  nature  of  the  Syllabus  of  Studies  particularly  in  science, 
social  studies ,  and  arithmetic . 

1 "Libraries ,"  New  Zealand  Official  Year-Book  I960  (Wellington,  New 
Zealand:  R.E.Owen,  Government  Printer,  I960),  p.  1165. 

^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada  Year  Book  I960  (Ottawa:  Roger 
Duhamel,  F.R.S.C.,  Queen's  Printer  and  Controller  of  Stationery,  196o),p.4o6. 
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Reading  comprehension  in  the  New  Zealand  schools  could  probably 
be  greatly  increased  by  interspersing  the  present  method  of  presentation 
of  subject  matter  in  the  content  fields,  with  pupil  active  participation 
in  research  and  reporting. 

One  of  New  Zealand's  greatest  impediments  to  the  development  of 
a  greater  reading  vocabulary  and  comprehension  as  tested  in  this  experiment, 
is  austerity  in  the  schools.  Much  more  money  could  be  spent  upon  enlarging 
the  libraries  and  stocking  them  with  more  attractive  and  up-to-date  books, 
especially  reference  books.  More  supplies,  visual  aids,  and  duplicating 
equipment  are  needed  in  the  schools  as  an  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
materials,  which  are  needed  in  the  teaching  and  practicing  of  reading. 

Social  security,  and  full  employment  in  the  country  allied  with 
social  promotion  in  the  schools  has  suppressed  ambition  not  only  among 
the  children  but  in  what  the  adults  expect  of  the  children. 

The  emphasis  upon  oral  expression  and  oral  reading  in  the  schools 
of  New  Zealand  may  be  responsible  for  that  country's  superiority  over 
Alberta  in  speed  in  reading  as  tested  in  this  experiment.  This  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  New  Zealand  pupils  over  the  Alberta  pupils  in  reading  speed, 
and  the  knowledge  that  Alberta  has  a  definite  speech  problem  which  is  created 
by  the  presence  in  the  schools  of  many  children  of  foreign  birth  and  still 
greater  numbers  of  native  bom  children  of  foreign  descent  who  come  from 
homes  where  good  English  is  not  spoken  indicates  that  an  increase  in  the 
time  scheduled  for  oral  speech  and  for  remedial  speech  and  reading  is 
needed  particularly  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

The  completion  of  this  study  in  reading  vocabulary,  speed,  and 

comprehension  has  indicated  other  studies  which  would  be  both  interesting  and 

beneficial  to  reading  and  to  education  in  general. 

Among  the  experiments  which  might  arise  out  of  this  study  are: 

1.  An  experiment  to  determine  whether  the  differences  in  intelligence 
quotient  between  the  Edmonton  grade  six,  the  Christchurch  Form  1, 
and  the  Christchurch  Standard  4,  are  real  or  merely  the  results  of 
the  tests  administered. 

2.  An  experiment  to  determine  whether  the  prime  factor  in  reading 
comprehension  is  the  method  of  teaching  rather  than  the  length  of 
training  time. 

3.  An  experiment  to  determine  whether  maturity  rather  than  the  length 
of  training  time  is  the  prime  factor  in  reading  vocabulary. 

4.  A  study  to  determine  whether  delaying  the  teaching  of  silent 
reading  comprehension  until  grade  seven  is  instrumental  in 
the  development  of  more  adult  readers. 

5»  A  comparative  study  of  the  effects  of  instruction  in  silent 

reading  comprehension  throughout  the  grades  and  the  effect  of 
delaying  such  instruction  until  after  grade  six. 

6.  A  study  to  determine  the  relation  of  oral  reading  to  silent 
reading . 

7.  An  experiment  to  determine  whether  fluency  in  oral  expression 
is  more  directly  related  to  speed  in  silent  reading  than  it  is 
to  silent  reading  comprehension  or  silent  reading  vocabulary. 
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8.  A  comparative  study  of  the  material  read  for  pleasure  by  the 
Edmonton  grade  six.  the  Christchurch  Form  1  and  the  Christchurch 
Standard  4. 

9.  A  comparative  study  of  the  cultural  differences  of  the  Alberta 
pupils  and  the  New  Zealand  pupils  and  the  effects  of  these 
differences  upon  silent  reading  attainment. 

These  studies  although  suggested  for  further  research  in  grade  six 
could  very  profitably  be  carried  out  in  higher  grades  such  as  nine  and 
twelve.  Such  a  series  of  studies  would  give  a  more  complete  comparison 
of  reading  achievements  in  the  New  Zealand  and  Alberta  schools . 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  comparative  studies, 
little  actual  experimentation  which  provides  factual  data ,  has  been  carried 
out  or  written  up.  The  field  is  wide  open  and  inexhaustible  in  scope. 

These  studies  could  be  carried  out  in  a  variety  of  topics,  in  any  grade 
or  combination  of  grades. 

"  j:  ' 

World  affairs  reveal  that  the  road  to  peace  lies  through  the 
mingling  of  the  ordinary  folk.  Education  is  a  common  ground  upon  which 

iC;  .  '  .  ■  1  .‘l.t  • 

people  of  most  nations  can  meet,  exchange  ideas,  and  become  acquainted 
with  mutual  benefit  to  all. 


. 
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A.C.E.R.  SILENT  READING  TEST 

Standardized  for  Use  In  Neyv  Zealand 


Part  1-WORD  KNOWLEDGE 

(Form  C) 


Score  .  AG 


completed  months 


This  is  a  test  to  see  how  many  words  you  know.  In  each  question  you  have  to  find  the  word  or  phrase 
lich  has  the  same,  or  most  nearly  the'same,  meaning  as  the  first  word.  When  you  have  found  it,  write  its 
amber  in  the  brackets  at  the  end  of  the  line. 


1ACTICE  EXAMPLES 


1.  quick 

1. 

soft 

2.  quiet 

3.  fast 

4.  run 

5.  sharp  . 

..  (  3  ) 

2.  small 

1. 

man 

2.  baby 

3.  big 

4.  little 

5.  ant  . 

( 

) 

3.  talk 

1. 

see 

2.  speak 

3.  woman 

4.  walk 

5.  tall  . 

••  ( 

) 

4.  fetch 

1. 

help 

2.  dish 

3.  bring 

4.  fold 

5.  make  . 

••  ( 

) 

5.  scare 

1. 

crow 

2.  shake 

3.  silly 

4.  bear 

5.  frighten 

( 

) 

6.  lad 

1. 

last 

2.  boy 

3.  run 

4.  girl 

5.  glad  . 

••  ( 

) 

7.  remain 

1. 

sell 

2.  live 

3.  stay 

4.  read 

5.  leave  . 

..  ( 

) 

8.  parcel 

1. 

string 

2.  post 

3.  tidy 

4.  packet 

5.  stamp  . 

••  ( 

) 

DO  NOT  TURN  OVER  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  TOLD  TO  DO  SO 
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Time:  Ten  Minutes 

TEST  WORD 

Find 

the  word  or  phrase  in  each  line  which  has  most  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  the  first  word,  and  write  its  number  in  the  brackets. 

1.  large 

1.  loud 

2.  big 

3.  man 

4.  last 

5.  high  . 

( 

> 

2.  below 

1.  call 

2.  low 

3.  over 

4.  cry 

5.  under  . 

( 

3.  unhappy 

1.  wild 

2.  sad 

3.  boy 

4.  naughty 

5.  loud  . 

( 

4.  near 

1.  neat 

2.  come 

3.  close 

4.  next 

5.  tear  . 

( 

5.  finish 

1.  stay 

2.  die 

3.  go 

4.  ready 

5.  end  . 

( 

j 

8.  kitten 

1.  puppy 

2.  doll 

3.  baby 

4.  little  cat 

5.  little  girl  . 

( 

) 

7.  stupid 

1.  funny 

2.  foolish 

3.  steep 

4.  lazy 

5.  asleep  . 

( 

8.  hollow 

1.  noisy 

2.  holy 

3.  hilly 

4.  hungry 

5.  empty  . 

( 

\ 

9.  colt 

1.  race 

2.  black 

3.  young  cow 

4.  young horse5.  frozen  . 

( 

) 

10.  act 

1.  eat 

2.  live 

3.  feel 

4.  put 

5.  do  . 

( 

) 

11.  ruin 

1.  wreck 

2.  burn 

3.  drop 

4.  old 

5.  age  . 

( 

) 

12.  passage 

1.  deep 

2.  through 

3.  far 

4.  path 

5.  page  . 

( 

\ 

j 

13.  wood 

1.  timber 

2.  fire 

3.  house 

4.  door 

5.  tree  . 

( 

) 

14.  distant 

1.  far 

2.  long 

3.  dim 

4.  moon 

5.  leave  . 

( 

) 

15.  separate 

1.  cut 

2.  free 

3.  divide 

4.  chaff 

5.  serve  . 

( 

) 

16.  solid 

1.  similar 

2.  duty 

3.  firm 

4.  sold 

5.  united  . 

( 

\ 

> 

17.  power 

1.  light 

2.  weight 

3.  length 

4.  right 

5.  strength  . 

( 

) 

18.  flock 

1.  float 

2.  flower 

3.  crowd 

4.  birds 

5.  fly  . 

( 

'i 

19.  aid 

1.  beg 

2.  help 

3.  raid 

4.  gain 

5.  bandage  . 

( 

\ 

20.  contain 

1.  hold 

2.  count 

3.  content 

4.  continue 

5.  remain  . 

( 

) 

21.  proper 

1.  correct 

2.  fair 

3.  support 

4.  tidy 

5.  proud  . 

( 

) 

22.  connect 

1.  consider 

2.  decide 

3.  break 

4.  join 

5.  fix  . 

( 

) 

23.  drench 

1.  soak 

2.  dredge 

3.  irrigate 

4.  rain 

5.  drudge  . 

( 

1 

24.  cease 

1.  died 

2.  rest 

3.  stop 

4.  grab 

5.  stand  . 

( 

) 

25.  penalty 

1.  risk 

2.  kick 

3.  crime 

4.  sin 

5.  punishment  . 

( 

) 

26.  select 

1.  buy 

2.  sell 

3.  choose 

4.  elect 

5.  take  . 

( 

) 

27.  cobbler 

1.  mate 

2.  bootmaker 

3.  hobbler 

4.  copper 

5.  blacksmith 

( 

) 

28.  reply 

1.  repeat 

2.  answer 

3.  read 

4.  say 

5.  reason  . 

( 

) 

29.  complete 

1.  control 

2.  command 

3.  full 

4.  common 

5.  fresh  . 

( 

) 

30.  identify 

1.  defy 

2.  prove 

3.  resemble 

4.  recognise 

5.  bite  . 

( 

) 

31.  custom 

1.  habit 

2.  duty 

3.  always 

4.  curse 

5.  usual  . 

( 

) 

32.  hoist 

1.  hail 

2.  wave 

3.  call  out 

4.  raise 

5.  ascent  . 

( 

) 

33.  stumble 

1.  stop 

2.  hesitate 

3.  trip 

4.  fall 

5.  stutter  . 

( 

) 

34.  immediate 

1.  soon 

2.  important 

3.  today 

4.  now 

5.  sudden  . 

( 

) 

35.  source 

1.  search 

2.  gravy 

3.  beginning 

4.  stream 

5.  flow  . 

( 

) 

36.  thorough 

1.  rough 

2.  trough 

3.  express 

4.  tough 

5.  complete  . 

( 

) 

37.  scenery 

1.  act 

2.  landscape 

3.  observed 

1.  site 

5.  place  . 

( 

) 

38.  route 

1.  way 

2.  journey 

3.  row 

4.  trip 

5.  revolt  . 

( 

) 

39.  signature 

1.  young 

2.  signed 

3.  signet 

4.  hand- 

5.  name  . 

( 

) 

swan 

name 

ring 

writing 

40.  coax 

1.  convince 

2.  coach 

3.  coddle 

1.  persuade 

5.  joke  . 

( 

) 

GO  ON  TO  NEXT  I’AGK 


Find  the  word  or  phrase  in  each  line  which  has  most  nearly  the  same  meaning- 
as  the  first  word,  and  write  its  number  in  the  brackets. 


ST  WORD 


refuge 

1.  rest 

2. 

harbour 

O 

(J . 

shelter 

4. 

rubbish 

5. 

hut  . 

( 

) 

accompany 

1.  companion 

2. 

go  before 

o 

o. 

share 

4. 

go  with 

5. 

music  . 

( 

) 

form 

1.  bend 

2. 

seat 

3. 

from 

4. 

former 

5. 

size  . 

( 

) 

purchase 

1.  chase 

2. 

pimpose 

3. 

purse 

4. 

buy 

5. 

money  . 

( 

) 

lean 

1.  sit 

2, 

thin 

3. 

learn 

4. 

meat 

5. 

kneel  . 

( 

) 

gigantic 

1.  strong 

2. 

ocean 

3. 

Goliath 

4. 

elfin 

5. 

huge  . 

( 

) 

exit 

1.  lobby 

2. 

exile 

3. 

outlet 

4. 

door 

5. 

stairs  . 

( 

) 

ration 

1.  logic 

2. 

ratio 

3. 

bacon 

4. 

share 

5. 

reason  . 

( 

) 

develop 

1.  devote 

2. 

discover 

3. 

grow 

4. 

broaden 

5. 

film  . 

( 

) 

actual 

1.  honest 

2. 

real 

O 

o. 

certain 

4. 

active 

5. 

sure  . 

( 

) 

mariner 

1.  princess 

2. 

husband 

o 

o. 

minister 

4. 

bottle 

5. 

sailor  . 

( 

) 

entire 

1.  weary 

2. 

whole 

o 

o. 

tire 

4. 

tie 

5. 

empire  . 

( 

) 

insane 

1.  wild 

2. 

dirty 

o 

o. 

mad 

4. 

dangerous 

5. 

unhealthy 

( 

) 

squatter 

1.  sitter 

2 

Red  Indian 

3. 

dwarf 

4. 

settler 

5. 

broody  hen 

( 

) 

target 

1.  shoot 

2. 

objective 

3. 

magnet 

4. 

centre 

5. 

circle  . 

( 

) 

expand 

1.  blow  out 

2. 

breathe  out 

o 
o . 

stretch 

4. 

explode 

5. 

spend  . 

( 

) 

fragile 

1.  frail 

2. 

fragrant 

3. 

slim 

4. 

tender 

5. 

sick  . 

•  ( 

) 

escalator 

1.  weighing 
machine 

2. 

horse-rider 

3. 

Alpine 

climber 

4. 

propulsion 

5. 

moving 

stairs 

( 

) 

urge 

1.  utter 

2. 

iron 

O 

o. 

press 

4. 

ask 

5. 

start  . 

( 

) 

species 

1.  fish 

2. 

talk 

3. 

speakers 

4. 

allspice 

5. 

kind  . 

( 

) 

query 

1.  odd 

2. 

quote 

O 

o. 

discuss 

4. 

question 

5. 

strange  . 

■  ( 

) 

thug 

1.  tugboat 

2. 

policeman 

3. 

brute 

4. 

weapon 

5. 

wrestling 

champion  . 

( 

) 

area 

1.  acre 

2. 

space 

3. 

distance 

4. 

square 

5. 

airy  . 

•  ( 

) 

remainder 

1.  remain 

2. 

remind 

3. 

rest 

4. 

product 

5. 

result  . 

•  ( 

) 

gush 

1.  pour 

2. 

flush 

3. 

wound 

4. 

prick 

5. 

talk  loudly  .... 

•  ( 

) 

recline 

1.  rest 

2. 

decline 

3. 

fall  asleep 

4. 

incline 

5. 

lie  back  . 

■  ( 

) 

textile 

1.  book 

2. 

fabric 

3. 

experiment  4. 

paving 

5. 

reading  desk  .... 

■  ( 

) 

nimble 

1.  feet 

2. 

dance 

3. 

quick 

4. 

tidy 

5. 

sprite  . 

•  ( 

) 

accomplish 

ment 

1.  company 

2. 

end 

3. 

piano¬ 

playing 

4. 

achieve¬ 

ment 

5. 

polish  . 

•  ( 

) 

lubra 

1.  pirate  chief  2. 

oily 

3. 

aboriginal 

4. 

landlubber 

5. 

fiancee  . 

•  ( 

) 

woman 

silo 

1.  lunatic 

2. 

soil 

3. 

window- 

sash 

4. 

asylum 

5. 

storehouse 

•  ( 

) 

technique 

1.  method 

2. 

teaching 

3. 

machinery 

4. 

acting 

5. 

tool  . 

•  ( 

) 

agitate 

1.  jump 

o 

interfere 

3. 

disturb 

4. 

anger 

5. 

revolt  . 

•  ( 

) 

precise 

1.  cut 

2. 

cautious 

O 

o. 

just 

4. 

exact 

5. 

decisive  . 

■  ( 

) 

prologue 

1.  prolong 

2 

successor 

o 

u. 

actor 

4. 

intro¬ 

duction 

5. 

book  . 

( 

) 

design 

1  picture 

2 

sign 

3. 

plan 

4. 

desire 

5. 

mark  . 

•  ( 

) 

TURN  OVER  AND  GO  ON  TO  NEXT  PAGE 


TEST  WORD 

Find  the  word  or  phrase  in  each  line  which  has  most  nearly  the  same  meaning 
as  the  first  word,  and  write  its  number  in  the  brackets. 

77.  phase 

1. 

phrase 

2. 

period 

3. 

stop 

4. 

walk 

5. 

point  . 

( 

78.  thaw 

1. 

melt 

2. 

hatch 

3. 

freeze 

4. 

spring 

5. 

laugh  loudly  . 

( 

79.  solo 

1. 

song 

2 

depressed 

3. 

flight 

4. 

alone 

5. 

lowly  . 

( 

80.  wilt 

1. 

promise 

2. 

weep 

3. 

willed 

4. 

left 

5. 

fade  . 

( 

81.  surplus 

1. 

extra 

2. 

clerical 

collar 

3. 

upset 

4. 

add 

5. 

majority  . 

( 

82.  radar 

1. 

cure  for 
cancer 

2. 

radio 

mechanic 

3. 

wireless 

4. 

aerial 

navigation 

5. 

object  location 
by  radio  . 

( 

83.  pinnacle 

1. 

barnacle 

2. 

boat 

3. 

anchor 

4. 

summit 

5. 

fame  . 

( 

84.  mature 

1. 

fertilizer 

2. 

ripe 

3. 

normal 

4. 

overgrown 

5. 

done  . 

( 

85.  capacious 

1. 

capable 

2. 

comfortable  3, 

roomy 

4. 

peaceful 

5. 

able  . 

( 

86.  nomad 

1. 

sane  person 

2. 

refugee 

3 

number 

4. 

tourist 

5. 

wanderer 

( 

87.  slogan 

1. 

song 

2. 

punch 

3 

gun 

4. 

catch-cry 

5. 

flag  . 

( 

88.  artisan 

1. 

artist 

2. 

peasant 

3 

artless 

4. 

humble 

5. 

craftsman 

( 

89.  vigil 

1. 

maiden 

2. 

watch 

3 

poet 

4. 

wise 

5. 

saint  . 

( 

90.  intricate 

1. 

tricky 

2. 

deceive 

3 

complicated  4. 

get  into 

5. 

intrigue  . 

( 

91.  pretext 

1. 

insult 

2. 

apology 

3 

protest 

4. 

excuse 

5. 

preface  . 

( 

92.  manual 

1. 

manly 

2. 

by  hand 

3 

industrious 

4. 

by  man 

5. 

labour  . 

( 

93.  humidity 

1. 

moistness 

2. 

weather 

3 

temperature4. 

meekness 

5. 

humanitv 

( 

94.  disintegrate 

1. 

descend 

2. 

extract 

3 

fall  apart 

4. 

blast 

5. 

destroy 

( 

95.  equilibrium 

1. 

tranquillity  2. 

weight 

3. 

equality 

4. 

horse- 

riding 

5. 

balance  .„  . 

( 

96.  supersonic 

1. 

superhuman2. 

above  the 
clouds 

3. 

very  cynical4. 

faster  than 
sound 

5. 

sophisticated . 

( 

97.  microscosm 

1. 

small 

microscope 

2. 

tiny 

universe 

3. 

splitting 

atoms 

4. 

science  of 
microbes 

5. 

earthquake  . 

( 

98.  demography 

1. 

democracy 

2. 

Atlas 

3. 

science  of 
population 

4. 

Greek  state  5. 

parliament 

( 

99.  chicanery 

1. 

trickery 

2. 

inferior 

coffee 

3. 

tom¬ 

foolery 

4. 

latest 

fashion 

5. 

stimulant 

( 

100.  quintessence 

1. 

rare  fruit 

2. 

purest 

form 

3. 

extract  of 
juice 

4. 

five-sided 

5. 

litter  of  five  . 

( 

TOWAN  A«INT 


A.C.E.R.  SILENT  READING  TEST 

Standardized  for  Use  in  New  Zealand 

Part  2-SPEED  OF  READING 

(Form  B) 

Name  .  Score  .  AG  . - . 

Class  .  Date  of  Testing  . 

School  .  Date  of  Birth . 

Boy  or  Girl .  Age . years .  completed  months 


This  is  a  test  to  see  how  much  you  can  read  in  three  minutes.  Read  carefully,  since  you 
will  have  to  draw  a  line  under  certain  words  to  show  that  you  understand  the  story. 
Whenever  you  come  to  three  words  in  a  bracket,  draw  a  line  under  the  one  which  makes 
the  story  true.  Be  careful  to  underline  only  one  word  each  time,  and  DO  NOT  MISS 
OUT  ANY  BRACKETS.  When  you  are  told  to  stop,  draw  a  ring  round  the  last  word 
you  have  read.  Do  not  read  aloud. 

PRACTICE  EXAMPLE 

It  was  so  beautiful  in  the  country.  The  wheat  fields  were  golden,  and  the 
hay  stood  in  great  stacks  in  the  green  (paddocks,  sea,  house).  All  round  the 
paddocks  and  cornfield  grew  thick  woods,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  was 
a  calm  (day,  lake,  sea).  In  this  snug  retreat  sat  a  duck  upon  her  nest  watch¬ 
ing  for  her  young  brood  to  hatch;  but  the  pleasure  she  had  felt  at  first  was 
almost  gone;  she  had  begun  to  think  it  a  wearisome  task,  for  the  little  ones 
were  so  long  in  coming  out  of  their  (nests,  feathers,  shells),  and  she  seldom 
had  visitors.  The  other  ducks  liked  much  better  to  swim  about  in  the  water 
than  to  have  a  gossip  with  (you,  her,  men). 

At  length,  however,  one  shell  cracked,  and  soon  another,  until  from  each 
of  them  came  a  living  creature  that  lifted  up  its  head  and  cried,  “Peep,  Peep!” 

“Quack,  quack!”  said  the  (mother,  hen,  horse) ;  and  then  they  all  tried  to 
say  it,  too,  while  they  looked  about  them  at  the  tall  green  leaves  Their 
mother  let  them  look  about  as  much  as  they  liked,  because  green  is  good  for 
the  (goose,  eyes,  legs). 

The  next  day  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  mother  duck  took  her 
whole  family  down  to  the  water  and  jumped  in  with  a  splash.  One  after 
another  the  little  ducklings  jumped  in,  too.  The  water  closed  over  their  heads, 
but  they  came  up  again  in  an  instant,  and  swam  prettily  after  their  (tails, 
leader,  father). 

[DO  NOT  TURN  OVER  UNTIL  TOLD  TO  DO  SO] 
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Time:  Three  Minutes 

Tom  and  his  sister  Jane  lived  on  a  farm.  Tom  and  Jane  each  had  a  pony 
to  ride  on.  Tom’s  pony  was  black;  Jane’s  was  white.  Tom  also  had  a  dog 
which  he  called  Rover.  They  lived  so  far  from  any  farms  that  they  could  not 
play  with  other  (children,  pets,  toys). 

On  the  farm  there  were  many  animals.  There  were  horses,  cows,  pigs  and 
a  few  sheep.  Tom  loved  to  help  to  catch  the  horses.  He  also  used  to  feed  the 
cows  and  pigs.  Jane  was  only  ten  years  old,  but  she  was  able  to  help  her 
mother  in  the  (game,  house,  town).  Tom’s  father  was  not  rich,  and  he  had 
to  work  very  hard  all  day  long.  V/hen  they  wanted  to  buy  things  at  the  shops, 
they  had  to  drive  thirty  miles  to  a  little  town.  Tom  and  Jane  were  always  glad 
to  reach  the  town  as  the  road  was  very  (pretty,  busy,  rough). 

It  was  such  a  long  way  that  they  used  to  stay  for  the  night  with  their 
Uncle  Jack  in  the  town,  and  come  back  again  the  next  day.  Uncle  Jack  owned 
a  store,  where  you  could  buy  almost  anything  you  wanted,  and  often  he  would 
give  the  happy  children  (sweets,  pain,  horses). 

Now,  in  the  country  the  postman  does  not  come  right  up  to  the  farm¬ 
house  with  the  letters.  Every  Saturday  Tom  and  Jane  would  ride  on  their 
ponies  to  get  the  mail  from  the  letter-box.  This  had  been  fastened  to  a  large 
tree  which  grew  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  (sky,  road,  coat).  How  the  chil¬ 
dren  loved  to  race  each  other  over  the  three  miles!  Both  Tom  and  Jane 
wanted  to  be  the  one  who  would  carry  the  letters  back  to  their  father.  Some¬ 
times  Tom  would  win  and  sometimes  Jane  would  win,  but  they  always  enjoyed 
riding  swiftly  home  through  the  green  (fields,  sea,  cloth). 

One  Saturday,  Tom’s  father  read,  with  a  very  worried  face,  a  letter  which 
the  children  had  just  brought  home.  “Mother,”  he  said,  “a  very  serious  acci¬ 
dent  has  befallen  my  brother,  who  lives  in  the  city  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  at  once  to  go  to  see  (him,  her,  it).  It  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  before 
I  am  able  to  return.  Tom,  do  you  think  you  could  look  after  the  farm  while  I 
am  away?”  Tom,  feeling  proud  to  know  that  his  father  thought  him  capable 
of  doing  the  work,  replied  that  he  would  do  his  very  (well,  far,  best). 

Early  the  next  day,  after  giving  careful  instructions  about  the  care  of  the 
animals  and  the  various  other  duties  which  had  to  be  attended  to,  Tom’s  father 
set  off  on  horseback.  The  others  stood  at  the  front  door,  waving  handker¬ 
chiefs  until  the  figure  of  the  horseman  disappeared  in  the  (distance,  river, 
clouds). 

And  now  Tom  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  farm!  He  would  strut  proudly 
from  one  shed  to  another,  and  seemed  in  no  way  worried  by  his  new  duties. 
Jane  assisted  him  whenever  she  could,  but  more  often  she  was  busy  helping 
mother.  When  night  came  Tom  was  always  (tired,  absent,  small). 


For  several  days  everything  went  well,  though  Rover  wondered  why  he 
did  not  have  his  usual  games  with  the  two  children.  On  Wednesday  night 
'Pom’s  mother  felt  rather  unwell.  She  had  taken  a  severe  chill  which  very 
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soon  developed  into  a  high  fever.  By  Thursday  afternoon  she  was  so  (old,  ill, 
happy)  that  Tom  decided  that  he  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  inform  his 
Uncle  Jack. 

He  discussed  with  his  sister  the  best  course  of  action  to  take.  It  was 
already  late  afternoon.  If  he  started  to  ride  to  the  township  at  once,  he 
could  not  possibly  arrive  there  before  (then,  to-day,  midnight). 

They  remembered  hearing  their  father  say  that  their  nearest  neighbour 
had  a  telephone.  If  he  could  reach  that  house,  Tom  would  soon  let  Uncle  Jack 
know  of  his  mother’s  illness.  Although  Tom,  with  his  father,  had  made  the 
journey  only  once  before,  and  the  track  was  difficult  to  (find,  hurt,  conceal), 
he  decided  to  travel  the  ten  miles  to  the  neighbour’s  farm,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  reach  it  before  dark.  Since  the  track  was  too  rough  for  riding,  he 
reluctantly  left  his  pony  behind.  Stuffing  some  biscuits  into  his  pockets,  and 
calling  Rover,  he  set  out  on  a  (horse,  journey,  voyage),  which,  for  a  boy  of 
twelve,  was  really  rather  difficult  and  dangerous. 

He  made  good  progress  for  the  first  few  hours,  and  though  he  occasion¬ 
ally  lost  the  track,  he  managed  to  find  it  again  each  time.  As  darkness  was  now 
falling,  he  became  fearful  lest  he  should  lose  his  (hat,  senses,  way).  Rover, 
however,  could  apparently  hear  sounds  in  the  distance^  for  he  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  went  ahead  of  his  master.  Encouraged  by  this,  Tom  let  the  dog  lead 
the  way,  and,  before  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed,  he  was  running  across 
the  clearing  towards  the  light  which  was  shining  (eagerly,  brightly,  easily) 
from  a  window  in  the  house.  He  found  that  the  only  occupant  of  the  house 
was  the  farmer’s  wife.  Her  husband  had  gone  off  to  get  provisions,  and  was 
not  expected  back  until  the  following  day. 

Tom  quickly  explained  his  mission.  The  woman  immediately  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  over  the  (house,  fence,  telephone)  to  Uncle  Jack,  who,  realising  that  the 
situation  was  serious,  said  that  he  would  set  off  at  once  in  his  car  with  the 
doctor.  Tom  was  extremely  tired,  but  he  felt  somewhat  better  when  he  had 
had  a  rest  and  a  good  meal.  Needless  to  say,  Rover  was  not  (forgotten, 
swimming,  good). 

The  moon  having  risen,  Tom  decided  to  make  the  return  journey  that 
night  despite  the  attempts  of  the  woman  to  persuade  him  to  remain  until 
the  morning.  Tom,  like  a  true  bushman,  had  noted  various  landmarks  on  his 
way,  and  did  not  anticipate  much  difficulty  in  picking  them  up  (yesterday, 
again,  in  daylight).  He  found,  however,  that  by  moonlight  the  appearance  of 
the  landscape  seemed  altered.  No  distant  objects  could  be  discerned.  Within 
an  hour  he  was  hopelessly  lost.  He  struggled  on,  trying  all  the  time  to  keep 
his  direction  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  shone  fitfully  through  the  fleecy 
(wool,  foam,  clouds).  Without  knowing  it,  he  was  penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  country  which  had  rarely  been  traversed  by  any  human  beings. 
Each  faltering  step  took  him  farther  and  farther  away  from  his  goal.  Some¬ 
times  through  tangled  undergrowth  and  sometimes  over  rocky  slopes,  he 
laboured  on  till  he  sank  down  completely  (exhausted,  happy,  at  ease). 
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The  rising  sun  revealed  the  little  fellow  sleeping  peacefully  with  Rover 
stretched  out  by  his  side.  On  awakening,  he  climbed  the  nearest  tree  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  whereabouts.  The  country  was  quite  unfamiliar.  There  was 
no  sign  of  human  habitation.  The  boy  realised  that  his  plight  was  indeed 
(pleasant,  desperate,  useful). 

After  several  hours  of  difficult  travelling,  Tom  and  Rover  reached  a  small 
running  stream,  where  they  both  eagerly  quenched  their  thirst.  While  resting 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  Tom  noticed  some  stones  which  had  in  them  patches 
of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  He  had  once  overheard  his  father  (look,  think, 
remark)  that  there  had  been  some  gold  found  in  the  district,  and  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  now  flashed  through  his  mind.  However,  the  pressing  problem  of 
reaching  his  home  as  soon  as  possible  had  first  to  be  solved. 

Realising  the  great  necessity  for  conserving  the  last  of  his  rapidly  dis¬ 
appearing  (strength,  dog,  gold),  he  decided  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  to 
send  Rover  off  alone  in  the  hope  that  he  would  by  instinct  find  his  way  to  the 
farm.  Rover  listened  with  apparent  understanding  to  Tom’s  instructions  and 
set  off  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  they  had  been  (swimming, 
riding,  travelling). 


Meanwhile  at  the  farm,  Tom’s  mother  was  rapidly  improving  under  the 
treatment  of  the  doctor,  who  had  arrived  with  Uncle  Jack  at  eleven  o’clock  the 
previous  evening.  Tom’s  mother  and  uncle  felt  no  anxiety  at  first.  They 
thought  that  the  lad  would  remain  for  the  night  at  the  neighbouring  (river, 
homestead,  tree),  but  as  the  day  wore  on.  their  anxiety  increased.  Conceal¬ 
ing  his  own  fears,  Uncle  Jack  suggested  many  possible  reasons  for  the  boy’s 
delay  in  order  to  calm  the  distraught  mother.  In  the  early  part  of  the  after¬ 
noon  they  were  seriously  alarmed  when  Rover,  looking  very  bedraggled, 
returned  without  his  (master,  bone,  tail). 

Immediate  action  was  called  for,  but  what  could  be  done?  Jane  wanted 
to  gallop  off  on  her  pony  to  look  for  Tom.  This  reckless  scheme  was  forbidden 
by  the  two  adults.  It  would  take  at  least  a  day  to  organize  a  search  party, 
and  anything  might  happen  in  that  (way,  time,  theory). 

The  dog  showed  such  anxiety  to  be  off  again  that  the  uncle  decided  that 
Rover  had  grasped  the  situation,  and  would  lead  the  way  to  the  lost  boy. 
Several  hours  later,  the  .joyous  barking  of  the  dog,  which  had  run  ahead, 
announced  the  discovery  of  Tom,  hungry  but  quite  (unharmed,  polite,  old). 


The  return  journey  was  speedily  accomplished,  for  all  were  anxious  to 
reach  the  homestead.  When  the  boy  entered  her  room,  the  joy  of  the  mother 
knew  no  bounds.  She  listened  eagerly  to  the  simple  account  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  and  then  lay  back  on  her  pillow,  sinking  into  a  refreshing  (stre.am, 
sleep,  drink).  Uncle  Jack  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  and  delight  when  Tom 
showed  him  the  stones  he  had  discovered  in  the  stream.  “Tom,”  he  said,  as  he 
carefully  examined  them  in  the  sunlight,  "you  have  not  only  saved  your 
mother,  but  you  have  also  made  your  father  a  very  wealthy  (captain,  lady, 
man).” 
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A.C.E.R.  SILENT  READING  TEST 

Standardized  for  Use  in  New  Zealand 


Part  3-READING  FOR  MEANING 

(Form  C) 


Name  . 

Class  . 

School  . 

Boy  or  Girl 


Score  . .  AG  . . . . . 

Date  of  Testing  . :L . . . . . 

Date  of  Birth . . . 

Age . years . . . completed  months 


In  this  test  you  have  to  read  paragraphs  about  different  things  and  answer  questions  about  them.  The 
paragraphs  are  on  the  left,  the  questions  are  on  the  right.  There  are  two  questions  about  each  paragraph. 
Read  the  paragraph  first,  then  choose  the  best  answer  to  each  question  and  put  its  number  in  the  brackets. 

Here  is  an  example  to  show  you  how  to  do  the  test. 

The  trees  were  losing  their  leaves  of  crimson, 
gold  and  brown.  As  they  fell,  Old  Tom  the 
gardener  swept  them  on  to  burning  heaps  from 
which  the  blue  smoke  drifted  lazily. 


The  best  name  for  the  story  is  the  third  one — Autumn  .Leaves — so  3  has  been  written  in  the  first 
bracket. 

The  leaves  were  falling,  so  5  has  been  written  in  the  second  bracket. 

This  is  the  way  you  are  to  do  the  questions  in  the  test. 


The  best  name  for  this  story  is 

1.  Spring. 

2.  Painting. 

3.  Autumn  Leaves. 

4.  Rubbish. 

5.  New  Brooms. 


(  3  ) 


The  leaves  were 

1.  In  buds. 

2.  large 

3.  new. 

4.  bright  green. 

5.  falling. 


(  5  ) 
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Spot  is  Bob’s  dog.  He  will  sit  up  and  beg  for  food. 
He  will  shake  hands  with  Bob,  too. 


(1)  Pick  the  best  name  for  this  story. 

1.  The  Beggar  Man. 

2.  Bob’s  Pet. 

3.  Feeding  Dogs. 

4.  Lonely  Bob. 

5.  Starving  Dogs. 

.  (  ) 

(2)  Spot  is 

1.  brown.  2.  big.  3.  clever.  4.  naughty. 

5.  barking. 

.  (  ) 


“Oh!  Where  can  she  be?’’  she  sighed  as  she  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  parting  the  grasses  with  her 
hands  and  peeping  in.  But  there  was  no  sign  of  Jennie 
Bluebell,  and  after  looking  for  ever  so  long  the  little 
girl  went  slowly  home  without  her  favourite  toy. 


Beside  the  fireplace  sat  the  teacher,  the  nicest  old  lady 
ever  seen.  At  her  feet  lay  a  cat,  and  on  two  benches 
in  front  of  the  blazing  fire  sat  chubby  little  children 
learning  their  ABC. 


(3)  This  story  tells  you  about 

1.  a  happy  afternoon. 

2.  a  lost  toy. 

3.  hide  and  seek. 

4.  favourite  toys. 

5.  toy  town. 

.  (  ) 

(4)  The  little  girl  was 

1.  beautiful.  2.  pleased.  3.  tall.  4.  lost. 

5.  unhappy. 

.  (  ) 


(5)  The  best  name  for  this  story  is 

1.  The  Old,  Old  Witch. 

2.  Story  Books. 

3.  A  Happy  School. 

4.  Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

5.  The  Big  Black  Cat. 

.  (  ) 

(6)  The  children  were 

1.  standing.  2.  stupid.  3.  big.  4.  working. 

5.  shivering. 

.  (  ) 


In  the  summer-time  bears  eat  and  eat.  They  grow 
very  fat,  and  put  on  thick  coats  of  fur.  Then  when 
winter  comes,  they  sleep  in  a  cave  or  hollow  log. 


(7)  You  would  be  most  likely  to  find  this  in  a 

book  about 

1.  fur  coats. 

2.  how  to  grow  fat. 

3.  dancing  bears. 

4.  the  life  of  the  bear. 

5.  log  camps. 

.  (  ) 

(8)  Which  sentence  is  true? 

1.  In  summer-time  bears  sleep. 

2.  Bears  eat  in  summer  to  get  ready  for  their 

winter  sleep. 

3.  In  winter  these  bears  sleep  in  trees. 

4.  The  bears’'  coats  are  always  thin. 

5.  All  hollow  logs  have  bears  living  in  them. 

.  (  ) 


When  Ted  took  the  lid  off  the  box,  he  clapped  his  hands  (!))  The  best  name  for  this  story  is 

and  cried,  "Tin  soldiers!”  Then  he  pfit  them  on  the  l.  Playing  Soldiers, 

table  with  his  other  birthday  presents.  2.  Ted's  Party. 

3.  A  Present  from  Uncle. 

4.  A  Visit  to  the  Toy  Shop. 

5.  Ted's  Birthday  Present. 

(10)  Ted  was 

1.  silly,  2.  spoilt.  3.  six  years  old.  4.  excited, 
fi.  upset. 


(  ) 


'  By  and  by  Bunny  crept  out  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  bushes.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  looked  around. 


(11)  The  best  name  for  this  story  is 

1.  Long  Ears. 

2.  Bushland. 

3.  The  Lost  Baby. 

4.  The  Easter  Bunny. 

5.  The  Timid  Rabbit. 

.  (  ) 

(12)  Bunny  was 

1.  fat.  2.  listening.  3.  white.  4.  lively. 

5.  eating. 

.  (  ) 


They  had  strayed  a  long  way  off  the  path,  and  the 
jungle  was  so  thick  with  bushes,  creepers  and  vines 
that  sometimes  they  could  hardly  move  at  all,  and  had 
to  cut  their  way  with  pocket-knives.  They  stumbled 
into  wet,  boggy  places;  they  got  tangled  up  in  thick 
runners;  they  scratched  themselves  on  thorns;  and 
twice  were  nearly  lost  in  the  underbrush. 


Goatskins  have  long  been  used  in  the  East  for  holding 
liquids.  They  are  still  used  for  carrying  water  in 
Palestine,  and  for  churning  milk  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs.  Morocco  leather  was  originally  made  from 
goatskins,  and  has„always  been  greatly  prized  for  its 
fine  soft  quality. 


Every  tool  should  have  its  place  in  the  tool-chest,  so 
that  its  edge  is  not  blunted  by  knocking  against  other 
tools.  Fine  tools  may  be  rolled  up  in  a  duster  to  keep 
them  free  from  rust.  Any  tool  can  be  protected  from 
rust  by  greasing  it;  but  should  rust  attack  a  tool  it 
must  be  rubbed  off  with  emery  paper. 


Under  the  water,  the  water-spider  spins  a  nest  like  a 
bell.  This  nest  she  then  fills  with  air  which  she  brings 
from  the  surface  in  the  form  of  large  bubbles  held 
by  her  hind  legs.  In  this  silken  diving-bell  she  lives 
and  rears  her  family. 


(13)  Choose  the  best  name  for  this  story. 

1.  The  Treasure  Hunt. 

2.  Jungle  Secrets. 

3.  Journey  through  the  Jungle. 

4.  The  Timber  Cutters. 

5.  The  Three  Explorers. 

(14)  The  men  in  this  story 

1.  had  to  fight  their  way. 

2.  were  well-armed. 

3.  were  afraid  of  wild  animals. 

4.  were  travelling  in  India. 

5.  were  good  climbers. 

. . . < 

(15)  This  tells  you 

1.  about  food  in  Eastern  lands. 

2.  about  goatskins  and  their  uses. 

3.  how  morocco  leather  is  made. 

4.  which  liquids  the  Arabs  drink. 

5.  about  water-carriers  in  Palestine. 

(16)  Goatskins  are 

1.  difficult  to  obtain. 

2.  used  in  all  countries. 

3.  always  full  of  milk. 

4.  very  expensive. 

5.  used  for  many  purposes. 

(17)  This  whole  paragraph  teaches  you  how 

1.  to  build  a  tool-chest. 

2.  to  care  for  tools. 

3.  to  remove  rust  from  tools. 

4.  to  sharpen  blunt  tools. 

5.  to  keep  your  tool-chest  dusted. 

(18)  If  you  were  to  do  what  this  tells  you,  you 

would 

1.  need  to  buy  new  tools. 

2.  have  no  emery  paper  left. 

3.  have  a  rusty  set  of  tools. 

4.  keep  your  tools  in  good  condition. 

5.  have  to  clean  grease  off  your  clothes. 

(19)  This  tells  you  about 

1.  some  queer  insect  homes. 

2.  the  diving-bell. 

3.  the  nest  of  the  water-spider. 

4.  the  water-spider's  family. 

5.  bells  and  bubbles. 

(20)  This  spider  is 

1.  very  tiny.  2.  pink.  3.  silken.  4.  skilful. 

5.  sea-faring. 


) 


) 


) 


) 


) 


) 


) 


(  ) 


On  the  spot  where  the  Wild  Wood  is  now,  before  it 
had  planted  itself  and  grown  up,  there  was  a  city. 
Here,  where  we  are  standing,  the  people  walked  and 
talked  and  slept,  and  carried  on  their  business.  And 
now  the  saplings  and  the  forest  trees,  and  bramble  and 
fern  cover  the  place  where  they  lived. 


Susanna  dipped  the  bubble  pipe  into  the  bowl  of  soap¬ 
suds  beside  her.  As  she  blew  the  first  bubble  she 
gave  a  cry  of  delighted  astonishment,  for  a  beautiful 
little  fairy  appeared  in  it,  and,  floating  right  out  of  the 
lovely  coloured  ball  without  breaking  it,  drifted  away, 
seated  lightly  on  top. 


(21)  Choose  the  best  name  for  this  paragraph. 

1.  Tangled  Trees. 

2.  From  City  to  Forest. 

3.  The  Growth  of  a  City. 

4.  Buried  Treasure. 

5.  A  Country  Scene. 

(22)  In  which  one  of  the  following  books  would 

you  be  most  likely  to  find  this  story? 

1.  The  First  Animals. 

2.  City  Life. 

3.  Lost  Cities  of  Long  Ago. 

4.  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

5.  Fields  and  Hedges. 


(23)  Choose  the  best  name  for  this  story. 

1.  Susanna’s  Present. 

2.  The  Bubble  House. 

3.  Susanna’s  Magic  Bubble  Pipe. 

4.  A  Fairy  S,tory. 

5.  Floating  Through  the  Air. 

.  (  ) 

(24)  Which  one  of  these  sentences  is  true  about 

the  story? 

1.  Susanna  was  pretty. 

2.  All  fairies  ride  on  bubbles. 

3.  Soap-suds  always  make  magic  bubbles. 

4.  Susanna  burst  the  bubble  to  set  free  the 
fairy. 

5.  The  magic  bubble  had  a  fairv  inside  it. 

.  (  ) 


In  Russia  deep  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  many 
months,  and  all  the  rivers  are  frozen  over.  Then  the 
people  use  sledges  for  journeying  from  place  to  place. 
They  wear  sheepskin  coats  and  caps,  and  big  leather 
boots  to  keep  out  the  cold. 


If  anyone  would  make  me  the  greatest  king  who  ever 
lived,  with  palaces  and  gardens,  fine  dinners  and  wines, 
coaches  and  beautiful  clothes,  and  hundreds  of  ser¬ 
vants,  on  the  condition  that  I  should  not  read  books, 
1  would  not  be  a  king.  1  would  rather  be  a  poor  man 
in  a  garret,  with  plenty  of  books,  than  a  king  who  did 
not  love  reading. 


(25)  This  tells  you  about 

1.  sleigh  bells  in  the  snow. 

2.  Russian  shepherds. 

3.  party  clothes  in  Russia. 

4.  travel  during  a  Russian  winter. 

5.  Russian  winter  sports. 

. -  .  (  ) 

(26)  The  cold  makes 

1.  the  Russian  rivers  dry  up. 

2.  the  Russian  people  wear  warm  clothes. 

3.  the  sledges  useless  for  travel. 

4.  the  Russians  journey  from  place  to  place. 

5.  the  Russians  shear  their  sheep  for  coats. 

.  (  ) 


(27)  The  writer  is  praising 

1.  great  kings. 

2.  poor  men. 

3.  the  love  of  books. 

4.  fine  dinners  in  palaces. 

5.  kings  who  do  not  love  reading. 

.  (  ) 

(28)  More  than  anything  else,  the  writer  wants  to 

1.  be  a  great  king. 

2.  read  books. 

3.  live  in  a  garret. 

4.  have  hundreds  of  servants. 

6.  be  poor. 


i 


t  ) 


.'wo  puppies  were  taken  from  the  same  litter.  One 
vas  fed  on  plenty  of  milk,  and  in  four  months  had 
rrown  larger  than  his  brother,  who  was  fed  on  bread 
ind  puppy  biscuits.  Later  on  the  little  fellow  was 
pven  all  the  milk  he  would  drink,  and  caught  up  with 
he  large  one. 


(29)  This  teaches  you 

1.  how  all  puppies  grow. 

2.  that  puppies  like  food. 

3.  that  milk  increases  the  rate  of  growth. 

4.  how  much  milk  is  drunk  by  pups. 

5.  the  tricks  of  two  pups. 

.  (  ) 

(30)  The  most  important  thing  in  this  paragraph 

is 

1.  the  big  puppy. 

2.  bread. 

3.  the  little  puppy. 

4.  milk. 

5.  puppy  biscuit. 

. , . -  (  ) 


n  the  Middle  Ages,  rich  and  poor  alike  were  delighted 
o  see  a  pedlar  who  carried  in  his  pack  all  manner  of 
iretty  trifles  as  well  as  more  homely  things  such  as 
•ins  and  needles.  In  those  days  ribbons  and  kerchiefs, 
firdles  and  purses  were  not  things  which  the  country 
lousewife  could  buy  at  any  time,  for  it  was  not  pos- 
ible  for  her  to  “run  up  to  town”  and  do  a  day’s 
hopping  whenever  she  felt  inclined. 


Iducation  means  not  merely  to  teach  people  to  know 
'hat  they  do  not  know.  It  means  also  teaching  them 
o  behave  as  they  should. 


(31)  A  pedlar 

1.  was  a  beast  of  burden. 

2.  was  a  help  to  housewives. 

3.  annoyed  the  householders. 

4.  was  very  poor. 

5.  was  homely. 

.  (  ) 

(32)  This  tells  you  about 

1.  life  in  the  country. 

2.  the  sale  of  pins  and  needles. 

3.  fashions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  the  feudal  system. 

5.  “shopping”  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

.  (  ) 

(33)  This  passage  stresses  the  importance  of 

1.  education  for  the  masses. 

2.  teaching  people  all  you  know. 

3.  punishing  for  poor  behaviour. 

4.  teaching  people  how  to  behave. 

5.  knowing  how  others  behave. 

.  (  ) 

(34)  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  therefore 

true?  • 

1.  Education  teaches  one  merely  how  to 

behave. 

2.  People  need  not  know  as  much  as  before. 

3.  Education  teaches  both  knowledge  and 

good  behaviour. 

4.  Education  is  at  the  crossroads. 

5.  Knowledge  and  behaviour  are  difficult  to 

teach. 

.  ( 


'ranz  Schubert  sang  in  the  Imperial  Choir  until  he 
'as  nearly  seventeen.  Then  he  helped  in  the  school 
here  his  father  taught.  Imagine  him  teaching  the 
ttle  children  of  Vienna  their  alphabet,  and  how  to 
?ad  and  do  sums.  But  wherever  he  was,  Franz  used 
)  create  beautiful  music. 


(35)  Which  one  of  these  questions  does  the  story 

answer  ? 

1.  For  how  long  was  Schubert  a  teacher? 

2.  How  did  Schubert  spend  his  early  years? 

3.  Where  did  the  Emperor  live? 

4.  How  clever  were  the  children  Schubert 

taught? 

5.  Where  did  Schubert  live  all  his  life? 

. .  (  ) 

(36)  Franz  Schubert 

1.  was  a  brilliant  teacher. 

2.  was  extremely  young. 

3.  was  always  composing  music. 

4.  began  teaching  when  he  was  fifteen. 

5.  taught  only  music  to  his  pupils. 

.  (  ) 

5 


When  human  beings  fall  ill  or  hurt  themselves,  they 
call  in  a  doctor  or  go  to  hospital.  Wild  animals,  having 
no  doctors,  have  to  fend  for  themselves.  As  a  rule  they 
know  what  to  do  and,  strange  to  say,  their  treatment 
oi  illnesses  or  wounds  is  quite  in  line  with  modern 
medical  research. 


Crocodiles  have  snouts  which  are  longer  and  more 
pointed  than  those  of  alligators.  Crocodiles  live  in 
many  warm  parts  of  the  world,  but  alligators  are 
found  only  in  America  and  China. 


(37)  Choose  the  best  name  for  this  paragraph. 

1.  Public  Hospitals. 

2.  Animal  Health. 

3.  First  Aid. 

4.  Modern  Medicine. 

5.  The  Dog  Doctors. 

(38)  This  teaches  us  that  wild  animals 

1.  learn  quickly. 

2.  have  their  own  doctors. 

3.  are  good  doctors  for  human  beings. 

4.  are  their  own  doctors. 

5.  eat  grass  when  ill. 


(39)  This  paragraph  tells  you 

1.  where  crocodiles  live. 

2.  what  crocodiles  look  like. 

3.  some  of  the  differences  between  crocodiles 

and  alligators. 

4.  how  savage  crocodiles  and  alligators  are. 

5.  where  crocodiles  and  alligators  may  be 

found. 

(40)  Choose  the  best  name  for  this  paragraph. 

1.  The  Snouts  of  Crocodiles. 

2.  The  Warm  Countries  of  the  World. 

3.  Dangerous  Animals  of  the  World- 

4.  Animals  of  America  and  China. 

5.  Alligators  and  Crocodiles. 


After  years  of  experiment  in  Britain,  John  L.  Baird 
in  1925  succeeded  in  transmitting  a  picture  by  wire¬ 
less.  In  1928  he  broadcast  a  scene  across  the  Atlantic. 
During  war-time  great  advances  were  made,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  television  will  become  a  regular  part  of 
broadcasting  programmes. 


In  1589,  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  cottage  at  Shackleford  in  Surrey,  England, 
was  let  for  a  thousand  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  one 
red  rose. 


(41)  The  paragraph  is  mostly  about 

1.  scientific  warfare. 

2.  the  life  of  John  L.  Baird. 

3.  the  future  of  broadcasting. 

4.  the  story  of  television. 

5.  Atlantic  crossing. 

(42)  John  L.  Baird  was 

1.  a  commentator. 

2.  an  inventor. 

3.  a  film  producer. 

4.  a  camera  critic. 

5.  a  projector. 


(43)  This  tells  you  about 

1.  Mcrrie  England. 

2.  Tudor  Rose. 

3.  Cottage  Gardens. 

4.  An  Unusual  Lease. 

5.  Good  Queen  Bess. 

.  ( 

(44)  In  which  book  would  you  be  most  likely  to 

find  this 

1.  Love  in  a  Cottage. 

2.  Strange  Tales  from  History. 

3.  The  Wars  of  the  Boses. 

I.  Landscape  Gardening. 

5.  The  Deserted  Village. 

.  ( 

0 


I 

fcbe  bees  go  forth  to  the  flowers  in  long  black  files, 
to  return,  in  less  than  three  minutes  sometimes,  with 
heir  harvest  of  nectar  and  pollen.  The  streets  will 
■>e  swept,  thieves  and  other  enemies  driven  out,  and 
n  the  hive  will  be  heard  the  soft  sound  of  the  strange 
lymn  of  rejoicing,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  chant 
hat  denotes  the  presence  of  the  queen. 


(45)  This  paragraph  is  mainly  about 

1.  how  honey  is  made. 

2.  how  the  bees  divide  their  labour. 

3.  the  habits  of  bees. 

4.  the  cleanliness  of  the  hive. 

5.  the  food  supply  of  the  hive. 


(46) 


Choose  the  best  title  for  it. 

1.  Hymn  of  the  Hive. 

2.  The  Queen  Bee. 

3.  Bee-Bread. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Bees. 

5.  The  Harvest  of  the  Bee. 


(  ) 


(  ) 


)ne  of  the  first  practical  uses  of  rubber  was  as  an 
maser  of  pencil  marks.  We  still  call  an  eraser  a 
‘rubber”,  that  is,  a  thing  to  rub  with.  It  was  this 
ise  of  the  tropical  gum  which  gave  it  its  common 
lame  and,  since  some  of  the  first  specimens  of  gum 
:ame  from  the  East,  it  has  often  been  called  “India 
•ubber.” 


(47)  This  tells  you 

1.  how  rubber  is  made. 

2.  all  rubber  comes  from  India. 

3.  about  tropical  gum  trees. 

4.  how  rubber  got  is  name. 

5.  how  to  rub  out  pencil  marks, 

. .  - .  (  ) 

(48)  You  would  be  most  likely  to  read  this  in  a 

book  called 

1.  Plant  Specimens. 

2.  Inside  Asia. 

3.  The  Far  East  Comes  Nearer. 

4.  Indian  Tales. 

5.  Common  Things  and  Their  Origins. 

.  (  ) 


[fie  most  interesting  snake  was'  small  and  brightly 
■oloured,  with  alternate  bands  of  crimson  and  bright 
flue  on  the  belly.  It  was  regarded  by  everyone  as 
ixceedingly  venomous  and  most  dangerous  because  of 
ts  temper,  and  its  habit  of  coming  at  you  and  hissing 
oudly,  with  head  and  neck  raised  ready  to  strike.  But 
bis  was  all  swagger  on  the  snake’s  part:  it  was  not 
venomous  at  all. 


(49)  Choose  the  best  title  for  this  paragraph. 

1.  A  Cure  for  Snakebite. 

2.  Writhing  Venom. 

3.  A  Dull  Disguise. 

4.  Blue  Snakes  Are  Dangerous. 

5.  A  Harmless  Serpent. 

.  (  ) 

(50)  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  true? 

1.  Crimson  snakes  are  rare. 

2.  The  snake’s  appearance  was  misleading. 

3.  Everyone  thought  this  snake  was  harmless. 

4.  Coloured  snakes  are  very  dangerous. 

5.  This  snake  was  hard  to  charm. 

.  (  ) 


»Ve  had  nearly  reached  the  point  where  it  is  necessary 
o  turn  down  over  the  ledge  into  the  gully,  when  again 
be  storm  clouds  blew  up  from  the  north-west.  We 
vere  in  imminent  danger  of  being  blown  off  the  moun¬ 
tain;  and  for  minutes  at  a  time  we  could  barely  cling 
>n,  while  the  wind  roared  by,  beating  us  with  hail  and 
mow  until  we  were  sheathed  in  ice  from  head  to  foot. 


(51)  Choose  the  best  title  for  this  paragraph. 

1.  The  Summit. 

2.  Adventure  in  the  Hills. 

3.  Storm  Clouds  over  the  Alps. 

4.  Mountain  Magic. 

5.  A  Stormy  Climb. 

.  (  ) 

(52)  Which  one  of  the  following  sentences  is  true 

about  this  paragraph? 

1.  All  mountain  storms  come  from  the  north. 

2.  The  Alpine  climbers  were  blown  off  the 

mountain. 

3.  The  mountaineers  were  caught  in  a  storm. 

4.  Ropes  are  necessary  in  mountaineering. 

5.  The  storm  caught  the  mountaineers  in 

the  gully. 


7 


(  ) 


In  the  nineteenth  century  A.D.  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Rome  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  certain  people, 
certain  classes,  suddenly  grew  immensely  wealthy — 
people  who  had  little  or  no  experience  of  wealth  at  all. 
Such  great  wealth  in  the  hands  of  people  unused  to 
even  moderate  wealth  is  a  danger  to  its  possessors,  to 
the  people  who  have  to  live  with  them,  and  sometimes 
to  the  state. 


(53)  According  to  this  paragraph  which  of  the 

following  sentences  is  true? 

1.  Great  wealth  is  always  dangerous  to 

others. 

2.  Rich  people  are  usually  unhappy. 

3.  Americans  always  make  fortunes  quickly. 

4.  Men  need  to  be  accustomed  to  wealth  if 

they  are  to  use  it  with  safety. 

5.  The  Americans  were  more  wealthy  than 

the  Romans. 

(54)  This  paragraph  points  out  the  danger  of 

1.  class  distinctions. 

2.  inexperienced  handling  of  wealth. 

3.  large  possessions. 

4.  inequality  of  income. 

5.  state  control  of  wealth. 


Naturalists  record  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  ani¬ 
mals — that  their  coats  are  darker  on  the  upper  surfaces 
shading  away  into  lighter  colours  underneath.  This 
neutralizes  the  effects  of  strong  light  on  the  back,  and 
dark  shadow  below,  so  that  the  animal  tends  to  merge 
with  its  background.  Spots  and  stripes  also  break 
up  form  and  blur  outlines,  as  do  the  strong  and  sharply 
divided  colours  of  brilliantly  hued  birds. 


The  sun  was  setting,  the  tide  was  low,  and  all  the 
quicksands  of  Graden  Floe  uncovered ;  and  I  was 
moving  along,  lost  in  unpleasant  thought,  when  I  was 
thunderstruck  to  perceive  the  prints  of  human  feet. 
They  ran  parallel  to  my  own  course,  but  low  down  upon 
the  beach  instead  of  along  the  border  of  the  turf. 
Step  by  step  I  followed  the  prints;  until,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  farther,  I  beheld  them  disappear  into  the  south¬ 
eastern  boundary  of  Graden  Floe. 


(55)  In  which  one  of  the  following  sections  of  a 

book  would  you  find  this  information  ? 

1.  Nature  Lovers. 

2.  Under  the  Sea. 

3.  Animal  Instincts. 

4.  Nature’s  Strategies. 

5.  Societies  and  Partnerships. 

(56)  Which  title  best  describes  the  content  of 

this  paragraph? 

1.  Nature  Protects  Herself. 

2.  Spots  and  Stripes. 

3.  Protective  Colouring  in  Birds  and  Animals. 

4.  Furry  Animals. 

5.  Camouflage. 

(57)  Choose  the  best  title  for  this. 

1.  The  Lost  Traveller. 

2.  Footprints  in  the  Sands  of  Time. 

3.  A  Disturbing  Discovery. 

4.  The  Fight  at  Graden  Floe. 

5.  Thoughts  at  Sunset. 

.  (  ) 

(58)  In  which  section  in  a  library  would  you  look 

for  the  book  containing  this  passage 

1.  Science. 

2.  Literature. 

3.  Nature  Study. 

4.  Encyclopaedias. 

5.  History. 

.  (  ) 


It  is  possible  to  be  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of 
classical  ballet-dancing  without  possessing  any  critical 
standards  or  any  background  of  knowledge.  But  only 
the  person  with  the  trained  eye  will  derive  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  pleasure  from  a  performance.  He  will  be  con¬ 
scious,  not  merely  of  enjoyment,  but  of  the  reasons 
behind  it. 


(f>9) 


(60) 


In  which  one  of  the  following  books  would 
you  be  most  likely  to  find  this  paragraph  ? 

1.  Appreciation  of  Art  Forms. 

2.  The  Knowledge  of  Experience. 

3.  Background  Events. 

4.  The  Enjoyment  of  Scenery. 

5.  Outdoor  Pleasures. 

To  enjoy  ballet  to  the  full,  you  yourself 
must  have 

1.  beauty. 

2.  enjoyed  watching  all  typos  of  dancing. 

3.  learnt  ballot  dancing. 

4.  knowledge  of  ballet  technique. 

5.  no  critical  standards. 


) 


(  ) 
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Read  this  page.  Do  what  it  tells  you  to  do. 

Do  not  open  this  booklet,  or  turn  it  over,  until  you  are  told  to  do  so. 

Fill  these  blanks,  giving  your  name,  age,  birthday,  etc.  Write  plainly. 
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This  is  a  test  to  see  how  well  you  can  think.  It  contains  questions  of  different  kinds.  Here  are  three 
sample  questions.  Five  answers  are  given  under  each  question.  Read  each  question  and  decide  which 
of  the  five  answers  below  it  is  the  right  answer. 

Sample  a:  Which  one  of  the  five  things  below  is  soft?  1234s 

©  glass  ©  stone  ©  cotton  ©  iron  ©ice .  ii  !!  I  li  II 

The  right  answer,  of  course,  is  cotton;  so  the  word  cotton  is  underlined.  And  the 
word  cotton  is  No.  3;  so  a  heavy  mark  has  been  put  in  the  space  under  the  3  at  the 
right.  This  is  the  way  you  are  to  answer  the  questions. 

Try  the  next  sample  question  yourself.  Do  not  write  the  answer;  just  draw  a  line 
under  it  and  then  put  a  heavy  mark  in  the  space  under  the  right  number. 

Sample  b:  A  robin  is  a  kind  of  —  e  7  s  9  10 

©  plant  ©  bird  ©  worm  ®  fish  ®  flower . . . .  il  jj  I j  j I  j| 

The  answer  is  bird;  so  you  should  have  drawn  a  line  under  the  word  bird,  and  bird  is 
No.  7 ;  so  you  should  have  put  a  heavy  mark  in  the  space  under  the  7.  Try  this  one : 


Sample  c:  Which  one  of  the  five  numbers  below  is  larger  than  55  ?  n  12  13  14  15 

@53  @48  @29  @57  @  16 .  ii  j!  jj  M  \[ 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  57 ;  so  you  should  have  drawn  a  line  under  57,  and  that 
is  No.  14;  so  you  should  have  put  a  heavy  mark  in  the  space  under  the  14. 

The  test  contains  80  questions.  You  are  not  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  all  of  them,  but  do  the  best 
you  can.  You  will  be  allowed  half  an  hour  after  the  examiner  tells  you  to  begin.  Try  to  get  as  many 
right  as  possible.  Be  careful  not  to  gc  so  fast  that  you  make  mistakes.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time 
on  any  one  question.  No  questions  about  the  test  will  be  answered  by  the  examiner  after  the  test  begins. 
Lay  your  Dencil  down. 

Do  not  turn  this  booklet  until  you  are  told  to  begin . 
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©  morning-glory . 

©  a  machine 


Examination  begins  here. 

1.  Which  one  of  the  five  things  below  does  not  belong  with  the  others? 

©  rose  ©  violet  ©  pansy  ©  grape 

2.  Which  one  of  the  five  answers  below  tells  best  what  a  hammer  is? 

©  a  thing  ©  a  tool  ©  furniture  ®  a  weapon 

3.  Which  one  of  the  five  words  below  means  the  opposite  of  west? 

@  north  @  south  ©  east  ©  equator  ©  sunset . 

4.  A  banana  is  to  the  peeling  and  an  ear  of  corn  is  to  the  husk  as  an  egg  is  to  what  ? 

©  an  omelet  ©  the  shell  ©  a  cob  ©  a  hen  @  food . 

5.  A  child  who  accidentally  hurts  another  child  should  — 

@  say  he  didn’t  do  it  @  run  away  ©  do  nothing  ©  say,  “  I’m  sorry  ” 

6.  Which  one  of  the  five  things  below  is  the  largest  ? 

©  a  bud  ©  a  branch  ©  a  tree  ©  a  twig  ©  a  limb . 

7.  Which  one  of  the  five  words  below  means  the  opposite  of  thin? 

©  strong  ©  fat  ©  healthy  ©  tall  ©  large . 


8.  Three  of  the  four  designs  at  the  right  are  alike. 

Which  one  is  not  like  the  other  three? 

(3§ )/////  (37, 

9.  Which  one  of  the  five  things  below  is  most  like  these  three  :  a  cup,  a  plate,  and  a  saucer? 

@  a  fork  ©  a  table  @  a  napkin  @  a  bowl  ©  a  spoon . 

10.  A  hand  is  to  an  arm  as  a  foot  is  to  what  ? 

©  a  toe  ©  a  leg  @  a  finger  ©  a  wrist  ©  a  knee . 

11.  Which  word  means  the  opposite  of  sorrow? 

©  sickness  ©  health  ©  good  @  joy  ©  pride . 

12.  When  a  new  kind  of  machine  is  thought  of,  it  is  usually  called  — 

©  a  discovery  ©  an  adoption  @  a  creation  ©  a  novelty  ©  an  invention .  .  . 

13.  Which  is  the  most  important  reason  we  use  money? 

©  It  is  made  of  silver.  ©  It  makes  goods  cheaper.  ©  It  is  fun  to  jingle. 

©  It  makes  exchanging  goods  easier.  ©  We  have  used  it  for  a  long  time . 

14.  A  book  is  to  an  author  as  a  statue  is  to  what  ? 

©  marble  ©  a  sculptor  ©  a  model  ©  a  magazine  ©  a  man . 

15.  At  4  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  can  be  bought  for  36  cents? 

@40  @32  @36  @9  ©  144 . 


16.  Three  of  the  four  designs  at  the  right  are  alike. 
Which  one  is  not  like  the  other  three? 


©  a  nest  ©  flying. 


17.  Which  one  of  the  five  things  below  is  most  like  these  three :  a  plum,  an  apricot,  and  an  apple? 

©  a  tree  ©  a  seed  @  a  peach  @  a  flower  ©  a  leaf . 

IS.  A  seed  is  to  a  plant  as  (?)  is  to  a  bird. 

©  a  tree  ©  an  egg  ©  a  feather 

19.  If  the  words  below  were  rearranged  to  make  a  good  sentence, 
with  what  letter  would  the  last  word  of  the  sentence  begin  ? 
usually  are  on  hung  walls  pictures 

©p  ©a  ©v/  @h  ©u . 

20.  Which  word  means  the  opposite  of  ugly  ? 

©  witch  ©  pretty  ©  colored  ©  deformed  ©  mean . 

21.  A  boy  who  often  tells  stories  he  knows  are  not  true  is  said  to  — 

©  brag  ©  cheat  ®  joke  ©  lie  ©  exaggerate . 

22.  One  number  is  wrong  in  the  following  series.  172737475767S7 

What  should  that  number  be?  @6  ©7  @8  @4  ©5 . 

23.  Which  one  of  the  five  things  below  is  most  like  these  three :  an  eagle,  a  giraffe,  and  a  lizard  ? 

©  a  wing  ©  a  neck  @  a  stone  ©  a  mouse  ©  a  tree . 

24.  Coal  is  to  a  locomotive  as  what  is  to  an  automobile? 

®  a  motorcycle  ©  smoke  @  wheels  @  gasoline  @  horn . 

Copyright  1937  by  World  Book  Company  [  1  (£0  rf-fr f  on  {o  fhe  next  page.) 
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64.  If  the  following  words  were  arranged  in  order,  which  word  would  be  in  the  middle  ? 

©  plaster  ©  frame  ©  wallpaper  ©  lath  ©  foundation 


65.  Which  statement  tells  best  just  what  a  window  is  ? 

©  something  to  see  through  ©  a  glass  door 

©  a  frame  with  a  glass  in  it  ©a  glass  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  house 

©  a  piece  of  glass  surrounded  by  wood . 

66.  A  feeling  that  each  of  two  persons  has  for  the  other  is  said  to  be  — 

@  friendship  @  mutual  ©  incompatible  @  contemporary  ©  deferenc 

67.  Which  one  of  the  following  words  would  come  last  in  the  dictionary  ? 

©  heart  ©  judge  ©  north  ©  nerve  ©  grass . 

68.  What  letter  precedes  the  letter  that  comes  next  before  Q  in  the  alphabet  ? 

©P  ©Q  ©O  ®  R  ©  S . 

69.  One  number  is  wrong  in  this  series.  1  2  4  8  12  32  64  What  should  that  number  be 

@6  ©  12  ©  3  @16  ©  48 . 


70.  If  I  have  a  large  box  with  3  small  boxes  in  it 
and  3  very  small  boxes  in  each  small  box, 
how  many  boxes  are  there  in  all  ? 

©6  ©7  ©3  ©12  ©13 


71.  There  is  a  saying,  “  Don’t  ride  a  free  horse  to  death.”  This  means  — 

©  Don’t  be  cruel.  ©  Don’t  abuse  a  privilege.  @  Don’t  accept  gifts. 
@  Don’t  be  reckless.  ©  Don’t  ride  a  horse . 


72.  Three  of  the  four  designs  at  the  right  are  alike. 
Which  one  is  not  like  the  other  three? 


n — n 

©Li - U 


L 

r 


73.  If  a  photograph  that  is  3  in.  wide  and  4  in.  long  is  enlarged  to  be  15  in.  wide, 
how  many  inches  long  will  it  be  ? 

@  16  @17  @20  @46  ©  60 . 

74.  One  number  is  wiong  in  the  following  series. 

3  4  6  7  9  10  12  14 

What  should  that  number  be  ? 

@8  @2  ©11  ©13  @6 . 

75.  When  the  time  by  a  clock  was  13  min.  past  6,  the  hands  were  interchanged. 

The  clock  then  said  about  — 

@  6  min.  past  12  @  12  min.  past  6  @29  min.  of  3 

@  12  min.  of  6  ©  8  min.  past  2 . 

76.  A  car  owner  uses  a  mixture  in  his  radiator  containing  1  qt.  of  alcohol  to  every  2  qt.  of  water. 

How  many  quarts  of  alcohol  are  needed  for  18  quarts  of  the  mixture? 

©  9  @  @17  @36  "  6 . 

77.  What  letter  in  the  following  scries  appears  a  third  time  nearest  the  beginning? 

A  E  I)  B  A  C  C  E  D  F  B  l'  C  A  E  E  B  O 

©B  ©C  ©D  ®E  ®A . 

78.  In  a  f<  ) reign  language  bora  cama  dcta  means  very  good  food, 
bom  lopa  means  poor  food,  coma  Jila  means  very  large. 

What  word  means  good? 

®  bora  ©  cama  @  deta  @  lopa  @  fila . 

70.  Which  one  of  the  live  words  below  does  not  belong  with  the  others? 

©  many  @  little  @  several  @  few  ©  numerous . 

80.  A  boy  is  now  three  times  as  old  as  his  sister. 

In  2  years  he  will  be  only  twice  as  old. 

Mow  many  years  old  will  his  sister  be  then? 

(on)  1  ©  2  ©  3  ©4  ©  6  . . . . . . 
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45.  Grass  is  to  cattle  as  bread  is  to  what  ? 

©  butter  @  flour  ©  milk  @  man  ©  horses . 

46.  There  is  a  saying,  “Every  rose  has  its  thorn.”  This  means  that  — 

@  All  rosebushes  have  thorns.  ©  There  is  no  joy  without  some  sorrow. 
@  Some  rose  petals  are  sharp.  ©  All  flowers  come  from  bushes . 

47.  If  the  following  words  were  arranged  in  order,  which  word  would  be  in  the  middle? 

©  October  ©  June  ©  December  ©  August  ©  April . 


48.  If  Paul  is  taller  than  Herbert  and  Herbert  is  just  as  tall  as  Robert, 
then  Robert  is  (?)  Paul. 

©  taller  than  ©  shorter  than  ©  just  as  tall  as  ©  (cannot  say  which) 

49.  A  king  is  to  a  kingdom  as  what  is  to  a  republic  ? 

©  a  democrat  ©  a  monarchy  ©  a  president  @  laws  ©  a  voter. . 


60. 


61. 


Three  of  the  four  designs  at  the  right  are  alike. 
Which  one  is  not  like  the  other  three? 


A  person  who  is  sure  he  can  accomplish  a  task  is  said  to  be  — 

@  successful  ©  confident  @  proud 


©  fearless  @  brave 


62. 


63. 


Which  statement  tells  best  just  what  a  watch  is? 

®  It  ticks.  ©  something  to  tell  time  ® 
©  a  vest-pocket-sized  time-keeping  instrument 
Loud  is  to  sound  as  bright  is  to  what? 

©  noise  ®  shiny  ©  dull  ©  quiet 


a  small  round  object  with  a  chain 

©  something  with  a  face  and  hands 

©  light . 


64.  If  the  following  words  were  rearranged  to  make  a  good  sentence, 
the  second  word  of  the  sentence  would  begin  with  what  letter  ? 
always  father  A  younger  his  than  boy  is 

@f  ©a  @t  @b  ©y . 

66.  Which  word  means  the  opposite  of  pride  ? 

©  sorrow  @  proud  ©  miserable  ©  conceit 


©  humility 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


If  a  man  has  walked  west  from  his  home  9  blocks  and  then  walked  east  4  blocks, 
how  many  blocks  is  he  from  his  home? 

@13  @9  @12  @4  @6 . 

An  object  or  institution  that  will  not  perish  or  cease  is  said  to  be  — 

©  stationary  @  stable  ©  permanent  ©  solid  ©  sound 
Ice  is  to  water  as  water  is  to  what  ? 

@  land  ©  steam  ©  cold  @  river  ©  thirst . 


There  is  a  saying, 


A  drowning  man  will  grasp  at  straws.”  This  means  that  — 

©  A  man  will  sink  more  easily  than  a  straw.  ©  Everyone  should  learn  to  swim. 

©  Desperate  people  cling  to  absurd  hopes.  ©  Those  who  cannot  swim  should  stay 
on  land . 


Which  one  of  the  five  words  below  is  most  like  these  three :  fat,  blue,  soft? 

@  sky  ©  size  ©  very  @  color  ©  small . 

An  uncle  is  to  an  aunt  as  a  son  is  to  a  ( ?) 

©  brother  ©  father  ©  sister  ©  daughter  ©  girl 


There  is  a  saying,  “  As  you  make  your  bed,  so  must  you  lie  on  it.”  This  means  that  — 

@  You  should  learn  to  make  your  own  bed.  ©  You  must  bear  the  consequences 
of  your  own  acts.  ©  You  must  lie  down  as  soon  as  your  bed  is  made  up. 

@  Sleep  is  necessary  to  have  good  health . 


63.  Three  of  the  four  designs  at  the  right  are  alike. 
Which  one  is  not  like  the  other  three  ? 


[  5  1 


(Go  right  on  to  the  next  page.) 
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25.  Which  one  of  the  words  below  would  come  first  in  the  dictionary? 

©  trail  (g)  salt  @  raving  ©  grave 

26.  An  electric  light  is  to  a  candle  as  a  motorcycle  is  to  — 

@  a  bicycle  ©  an  automobile  ©  wheels 


©  quarry . 

@  speed  (§)  police 


27.  Which  tells  best  just  what  a  pitcher  is? 

(§)  a  vessel  from  which  to  pour  liquid  ©  something  to  hold  milk 
©  It  has  a  handle.  ©  It  goes  on  the  table.  ©  It  is  easily  broken. 

28.  Which  of  these  series  contains  a  wrong  number  ? 

@  3-6-9-12-15  ©  1-4-7-10-13  ©  2-5-8-11-15 

@  2-4-6-8-10  ©  1-3-5-7-9 . 

29.  Which  of  the  five  things  below  is  most  like  these  three :  a  boat,  a  horse,  and  a  train  ? 

©  a  sail  @  a  river  ©  a  motorcycle  ©  a  road  ©  a  track . 


30.  Three  of  the  four  designs  at  the  right  are  alike.  j — 1 — 

Which  one  is  not  like  the  other  three  ?  ~i 

©  L-rJ 

31.  If  the  words  below  were  rearranged  to  make  a  good  sentence, 
the  third  word  of  the  sentence  would  begin  with  what  letter  ? 
honey  bees  clover  gather  red  from 

©  r  ©b  @  c  ©g  ©h 

32.  A  road  is  to  an  automobile  as  ( ?)  is  to  an  airplane. 

©  flying  ©  a  propeller  ©  speed  ©  the  air  ©  a  wing . 

33.  If  Paul  is  taller  than  Harry  and  Harry  is  taller  than  James,  then  Paul  is  (?)  James. 

©  shorter  than  ©  taller  than  ©  just  as  tall  as  ©  (cannot  say  which) 

34.  Count  each  5  below  that  has  a  3  next  after  it. 

Tell  how  many  5’s  you  count. 

531875156352095351025871533501355325 

@6  @7  @3  @4  ©5 . 

35.  A  man  who  acquires  the  property  of  others  by  deceit  is  called  a  — 

@  traitor  @  swindler  ©  burglar  ©  prisoner  ©  lawyer . 

36.  The  son  of  my  father’s  sister  is  my  (?) 

©  nephew  ©  uncle  ©  cousin  ©  stepbrother  ©  grandson  . 

37.  Order  is  to  confusion  as  ( ?)  is  to  war. 

©  guns  ©  peace  ©  powder  ©  thunder  ©  army . 

38.  A  quantity  which  grows  smaller  is  said  to  — 

©  fade  ©  decrease  ®  dry  up  ®  die  ©  sink . 

39.  If  the  following  words  were  arranged  in  order, 
with  what  letter  would  the  middle  word  begin? 

Minute  Month  Day  Second  Hour  Year  Week 

©  M  ©  H  ©  D  ©  S  ©  W . 

40.  If  Carl  is  younger  than  Edward  and  Carl  is  older  than  John,  then  John  is  (?)  Edward. 

©  younger  than  ©  older  than  ©  just  as  old  as  ©  (cannot  say  which) 

41.  Which  tells  best  just  what  a  lamb  is? 

©  an  animal  with  wool  ©  a  creature  with  four  legs  and  a  tail 
©  a  young  sheep  ©  a  lively  small  animal 

@  a  young  animal  that  eats  grass . 

42.  Which  one  of  the  live  things  below  is  most  like  these  three:  a  towel,  a  shirt,  and  a  handkerchief . 

©  a  laundry  ©  a  store  @  a  bath  ©  a  sail  ©  a  shoe  . 

43.  What  is  the  most  important  reason  that  we  use  telephones? 

®  to  call  the  fire  department  ©  to  save  time  in  communication 

©  to  chat  with  our  neighbors  ©  to  hear  the  bell  ring 

©  They  give  jobs  to  operators . 

44.  Which  one  of  the  words  below  would  come  last  in  the  dictionary? 

©  emerge  ©  eject  ©  edible  @  estate  ©  enter . . . . . . 


(Go  right  on  to  the  next  / 
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DIRECTIONS:  Mark  as  you  are  told  the  letter,  R,  for  each  right  hand  or  foot;  mark  the 
letter,  L,  for  each  left  hand  or  foot. 
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R  L  R  L 
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DIRECTIONS:  In  each  row  find  the  drawing  that  is  a  different  view  of  the  first  drawing. 
Mark  its'  number  as  you  are  told. 
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DIRECTIONS:  The  first  three  pictures  in  each  row  are  alike  in  some  way.  Decide  how 
they  are  alike,  and  then  find  the  one  picture  among  the  four  to  the  right 
of  the  dotted  line  that  is  most  like  them  and  mark  its  number. 
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k. 


DIRECTIONS:  Read  each  group  of  statements  below  and  the  conclusions  which  follow. 

Then  mark  as  you  are  told  the  number  of  each  answer  you  have  decided 
is  correct. 


TEST  4 


E.  If  the  sun  shines  it  is  day. 

The  sun  shines. 

Therefore 

1  It  will  not  rain 

2  It  is  day 

3  The  moon  may  shine  tonight  - E 

51.  All  four-footed  creatures  are 
animals. 

All  horses  are  four-footed. 

Therefore 

1  Creatures  other  than  horses  can 
walk 

2  All  horses  can  walk 

3  All  horses  are  animals  - -51 


54.  Jane  is  taller  than  Helen. 

Helen  is  taller  than  Barbara. 

Which  is  the  tallest:  Jane,  Helen, 
or  Barbara? 

1  Helen 

2  Jane 

3  Barbara 

55.  All  mammals  are  vertebrates. 
The  cow  is  a  mammal. 

Therefore 

1  Some  vertebrates  live  on  land 

2  Some  mammals  live  in  water 

3  The  cow  is  a  vertebrate 


52.  Either  the  sun  moves  around  the 
earth  or  the  earth  moves  around 
the  sun. 

But  the  sun  does  not  move 
around  the  earth. 

Therefore 


1  The  earth  moves  around  the 
moon 

2  The  earth  moves  around  the  sun 

3  The  sun  is  larger  than  the  earth 


57. 


53.  Jack  runs  faster  than  Harry. 
Bert  runs  faster  than  Harry. 
Which  is  the  slowest  of  the  three? 

1  Bert 

2  Jack 

3  Harry 
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A  is  either  B  or  C. 

A  is  not  C. 

Therefore 

1  A  is  not  B 

2  A  is  B 

3  C  is  B  - 56 


Either  your  cousin  is  older  than 
you,  or  the  same  age,  or  younger. 

But  your  cousin  is  not  older,  nor 
is  he  younger. 

Therefore 


1  Your  cousin  is  younger  than  you 

2  Your  cousin  is  older  than  you 

3  Your  cousin  is  the  same  age  as 
you 


GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  PAGE 


TEST  4  (Continued) 


58.  All  circles  are  round  figures. 
A  certain  figure  is  not  round. 
Therefore 

1  It  is  not  a  circle 

2  It  is  oval 

3  It  is  either  a  square  or  a 
triangle 


59.  At  normal  temperatures,  all  met¬ 
als  except  mercury  are  solids. 

Gold  is  a  metal. 

Therefore 

1  Gold  is  valuable 

2  Gold  is  a  solid 

3  Metals  are  usually  heavy 


60.  Some  fishes  fly. 

No  birds  are  fishes. 

Therefore 

1  All  creatures  that  fly  are  fishes 
or  birds 

2  No  fishes  resemble  birds 

3  Creatures  other  than  birds  can 
fly 


62. 


63. 


64. 


George  W  ashington  was  a  skill¬ 
ful  general. 

George  Washington  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore 

1  Skillful  generals  make  good 
presidents 

2  One  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  skillful  general 

3  Good  presidents  make  skillful 
generals 


A  is  situated  to  the  east  of  B. 
B  is  situated  to  the  east  of  C. 
Therefore 

1  C  is  situated  close  to  A 

2  A  is  situated  to  the  east  of  C 

3  C  is  nearer  to  A  than  to  B 


He  is  either  honest  or  dishonest. 


But  he  is  not  dishonest. 


Therefore 


1  He  is  desirable  for  a  position 

2  He  comes  from  honest  people 

3  He  is  honest 


61.  Three  boys  are  up  on  a  ladder. 

Tom  is  farther  up  the  ladder  than 
Paul. 

Jim  is  farther  up  than  Tom. 

Which  boy  is  in  the  middle  po¬ 
sition  on  the  ladder? 

1  Tom 

2  Paul 
8  Jim 


65.  A  is  equal  to  B. 

B  is  equal  to  C. 
Therefore 

1  B  is  larger  than  C 

2  A  is  equal  to  C 

3  A  is  equal  to  B  plus  C 


r-r/’ND  NOW  WAIT  FOR 
jlUl  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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T«»t  4  Score 
(number  right' 


DIRECTIONS:  In  each  row  of  numbers  below,  there  is  one  thot  does  not  belong.  Find 
the  number  that  should  be  omitted  from  each  row  among  the  answer 
numbers  on  the  right,  and  mark  its  letter  as  you  are  told. 


r 


TEST  5 


?  2  4  6  8  9  10  12  14 


a  8  b  9  clO  d  12  e  14  _ F 


:66). 

5 

10 

15 

20 

22 

25 

30 

a  5 

b  10 

c  15 

d  20 

e  22 

66 

.67). 

18 

15 

13 

12 

9 

6 

3 

a  15 

b  13  e  12  d  9 

e  3 

67 

68). 

2 

5 

8 

10 

11 

14 

17 

a  5 

b  8 

c  10 

d  11 

e  17 

68 

69). 

1 

2 

4 

8 

14 

16 

32 

a  2 

b  4 

c  8 

d  14 

e  16 

69 

70). 

27 

9 

3 

1 

0 

Vz 

a  9 

b  3 

e  1 

dO 

«y3 

70 

71). 

3 

4 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12  15 

a  7 

b  10 

c  11 

d  12 

e  15 

71 

72). 

3 

9 

27 

76 

81 

243 

' 

3 

a  9 

b  27 

e  76 

d  81 

e  243 

72 

73).  25  24  22  19  18  16  13  12  9  10  7 

a  25  b  22  c  19  d  13  e9  _ 73 


74).  1  2  4  7  11  15  1  6  22  29  37 

a  15  b  16  e  22  d  29  e  37  _ 74 


75).  12.5  11.4  1  0.3  9.8  9.2  8.1  7.0 

a  11.4  b  9.8  c  9.2  d  8.1  e  7.0  _ 75 
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Test  5  Score 

(number  right  > 


STOP 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


DIRECTIONS:  Work  these  problems  on  a  sheet  of  scratch  paper.  Mark  as  you  are  told 
the  letter  of  each  correct  answer. 


TEST  6 

G.  There  are  5  birds  in  a  tree  and  3  birds  on  a  fence.  How 
many  birds  are  there  in  both  places? 


a  2 
b8 
e  15 
d  7 


76.  Tom  has  5  marbles.  Bob  has  4  marbles.  Bill  has  3  marbles. 
How  many  marbles  do  all  three  boys  have? 


a  l 
b  2 

e  12 
d  60 


77.  Tickets  to  a  show  cost  10  cents.  Jim  bought  2  tickets.  How  a  20<f 

much  did  he  pay  for  them?  b 

e  12^ 


Q. 

00 

7 

78.  Ben  earns  4  dollars  each  week  helping  his  father  after  school. 

a  20 

He  has  earned  16  dollars.  How  many  weeks  has  he  been 
working? 


79.  Seventy  girl  scouts  were  divided  into  5  groups  of  equal  size.  *  15 

How  many  girls  were  there  in  each  group? 

c  20 

d  3 


b  64 
c$4 
d  4 


80.  How  many  marbles  can  you  buy  for  25  cents  at  the  rate  of 
3  for  5  cents? 


a  15 
b  75 
c  33 

d  40  - *' 


81.  Two  boys  bought  watermelons  and  sold  slices  of  them  at  a 
ball  game.  They  had  50  cents  in  the  cash  box  to  start  with. 
They  sold  40  slices  of  melon  at  5  cents  a  slice.  IIow  much 
should  they  have  in  the  cash  box  at  the  end  of  the  day? 


a  $2.00 
b  80c 
c  $3.00 
d  $2.50 


82.  Balls  which  usually  sold  for  65  cents  were  sold  for  a  short 

i  •  H  Wf 

time  for  25  cents  less.  Frank  bought  a  ball  at  the  lower  price  h  2o<* 

and  gave  the  clerk  50  cents.  How  much  change  should  he  c  io*1 

get  back  ?  d  5/ 
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GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  RAGE 


TEST  6  (Continued) 


83.  At  Camp  No.  9  it  took  10  boy  scouts  3  days  to  set  up  camp. 
Camp  No.  12,  which  is  the  same  size,  must  be  set  up  in  one  day. 
How  many  boys  will  be  needed  to  do  the  work? 


a  3 
b  30 
e  27 

d  13  _ 83 


84.  George  lives  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  school.  He  goes  a  14  mi. 

home  at  noon  for  lunch.  How  far  does  he  walk  each  day  b  1  mb 

going  to  and  from  school?  c  %  mj. 

d  iy2  mi.  - 8  4 


85.  A  newsboy  delivered  papers  to  30  customers  for  a  month.  At  a  50^ 

the  end  of  the  month  he  collected  $15.00.  How  much  did  each  b$2.00 

customer  pay?  c 

d  $5.00  _ 8  5 


86.  There  are  20  girls  in  the  Sunday  School  class.  Each  week  a$i.oo 

each  girl  gives  5  cents  to  go  toward  a  fund  for  needy  families.  b  25^ 

How  much  will  all  the  girls  give  in  5  weeks?  e$5.oo 

d  $7.50  _ 8  6 


87.  Richard  saw  an  air  rifle  advertised  for  $21.00  at  one-third  off  a  $14.00 

for  cash.  How  much  money  will  he  need  to  buy  it?  b$7.oo 

c$18.00 

d  $9.00  _ 8  7 


88.  How  much  will  your  mother  have  to  pay  for  the  cleaning 
of  a  rug  9  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  long  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  a 
square  fo^tiL- 


a  $8.40 
b  $1.08 
c  $4.20 

d  $21.60  _ 88 


89.  In  a  field  meet,  20  events  were  listed  for  the  day.  Pupils  from  a4 

your  school  won  60  per  cent  of  the  events.  How  many  events  b  3 

did  you  lose?  c  8 

d  12  _ 89 


90.  A  swimming  pool  is  60  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide.  The  water 
in  the  pool  is  4  ft.  deep  on  the  average.  How  long  will  it 
take  to  fill  the  pool  if  the  water  runs  in  at  the  rate  of  90  cubic 
feet  a  minute? 


a  80  min. 
b  5  min. 
e  26  min. 

d  45  min.  - 9  0 
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STOP 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


Test  6  Score 
(number  right) 


DIRECTIONS:  Mark  as  you  are  told  the  number  of  the  word  that  means  the  same  or  about 
the  same  as  the  first  word. 


TEST  7 

115. 

legal  1  lawful  2  court 

H. 

blossom 

3  flower 

1  tree  2  vine 

4  garden  — 

H 

116. 

3  lawyer  4  humane  — 

endeavor  1  help  2  hero 

3  attempt  4  harm  — 

91. 

journey 

1  state  2  travel 

_  91 

117. 

conclusion 

1  settlement  2  end 

92. 

3  end 

4  fair  — 

3  journey  4  right  — 

law  1 

rule  2  power 

118. 

obscure 

L  clear  2  hidden 

3  able 

4  help  — 

_  92 

3  odd 

4  quaint  — 

93. 

always  1 

larger  2  forever 

119. 

extraordinary  1  loud  2  unusual 

3  know 

4  apart  — 

_  93 

3  particular  4  favorable  — 

94. 

almost 

rarely  2  never 

120. 

location  1 

relieve  2  choice 

3  now 

4  nearly  — 

_  94 

3  view 

4  situation  — 

95. 

alarm  1 

blame  2  signal 

121. 

imaginary  1 

existing  2  trifling 

3  address  4  comfort  — 

_  95 

3  unreal 

4  substantial  — 

96. 

damage  1 

manage  2  collect 

122. 

escort  1  avoid  2  occasion 

3  injure 

4  recover  — 

_  96 

3  attend 

4  remain  — 

97. 

announce 

1  keep  2  publish 

123. 

merit  1  deserve  2  merry 

3  reform 

4  destroy  — 

_  97 

3  desire 

4  just  — 

98. 

improve 

1  make  2  better 

124. 

compile 

1  aid  2  ample 

3  satisfy 

4  admit  — 

_  98 

3  collect 

4  answer  — 

99. 

difficult  1  different  2  pleasant 

125. 

console  1  empower  2  reduce 

3  hard 

4  task  — 

_  99 

3  order 

4  comfort  — 

100. 

despair 

1  mind  2  time 

126. 

legislator  1 

elector  2  lawmaker 

3  past 

4  hopelessness  — 

_ 100 

3  minor 

4  citizen  — 

101. 

consent 

1  occur  2  offer 

127. 

revert  1  persist  -  perplex 

3  oppose 

4  agree  — 

_ 101 

3  return 

4  unknown  — 

102. 

portion 

1  collect  2  part 

128. 

significance 

1  prevention  2  age 

3  make 

4  refer  — 

_ 102 

3  meaning  4  certainty  — 

103. 

amuse 

1  afford  2  gift 

129. 

petulant  1  oppressive  2  stagnant 

3  game 

4  please  — 

_ 103 

3  sprightly  4  peevish  — 

104. 

lack 

1  use  2  want 

130. 

dispute  1  disturb  2  question 

3  admit 

4  apart  — 

104 

3  subdue 

4  disguise  — 

105. 

cease  1  consent  2  concert 

131. 

deplete  1 

complete  2  final 

3  stop 

4  strain 

105 

3  exhaust  4  fearless 

106. 

disguise 

1  reveal  2  declare 

132. 

compassionate  1  sly  2  free 

3  show 

4  mask 

106 

3  respectful  4  kind 

107. 

distinct 

1  success  2  clear 

133. 

deter  1  meddle  2  applaud 

3  interest  4  noticed 

107 

3  hinder 

4  recline 

108. 

sincere  1  satisfactory  2  genuine 

134. 

complex  1  simple  2  compliment 

3  hopeful  4  noble 

_ 1  08 

3  complexion  4  mixed 

109. 

lofty 

1  tone  2  high 

135. 

dispatch  1 

discount  2  mood 

3  example  4  toil 

100 

3  relieve 

4  haste 

110. 

extend  1 

refuse  2  remain 

136. 

venerable 

1  adequate  2  aged 

3  lengthen  4  revert 

.110 

3  vouthf 

ul  4  reliable 

111. 

condemn 

1  false  2  blame 

137. 

conceited  1 

variable  2  connected 

3  oppose 

4  alarm 

_  1  1  1 

3  vain 

4  conquest 

112. 

humble  1 

secure  2  dwelling 

138. 

malign  1 

insure  2  slander 

3  lowly 

4  proud 

1  1  2 

3  muffle 

4  invade 

113. 

expert  1 

average  2  master 

139. 

facile  1 

fragile  2  futile 

3  business  4  student 

1  1  3 

3  easy 

4  remote 

114. 

apply 

1  piece  2  use 

140. 

empower 

1  enlarge  2  permit 

3  correct  4  mean 

_ 114 

3  surpas 

s  4  indulge 

Pag 

s  t  -  1 

e  10 

E  -  3  7 

STOP  1 

T#»t  7  Score 
(•umber  right) 

.115 

.116 

.117 

.118 
.119 
_1 2  0 
_1 2 1 
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DIRECTIONS:  Mark  as  you  are  told  the  number  of  the  word  that  means  t 
the  opposite  of  the  first  word. 

L. 

- 1 

le  opposite  or  about 

J 

SAMPLE :  A.  large  1  rich  2  small  Booklet  Mark 

3  gone  4  away  2  a 

Correct  Answer 

Sheet  Mark 

12  3  4 

ASM 

TEST  1 -SECTION  A 


TEST  1 -SECTION  B 


1. 

reduce 

1  diet  2  subtract 

3  change 

4  increase 

_  1 

2. 

curve  1  passage  2  straight 

3  relate 

4  temper 

_  2 

3. 

latitude  1 

name  2  exist 

3  connective  4  longitude 

_  3 

4. 

wholesale 

1  discordant  2  retail 

3  clever 

4  pleasant 

_  4 

5. 

minimum 

1  maximum  2  small 

3  separate  4  stanza 

_  5 

6. 

purchase 

1  spoke  2  sale 

3  market 

4  cloud 

_  6 

7. 

surface  1 

interior  2  lodge 

3  distant 

4  action 

_  7 

8. 

simplify 

1  divide  2  reduce 

3  complicate  4  sanction 

_  8 

9. 

measure  1 

estimate  2  length 

3  proceed 

4  succeed 

_  9 

10. 

concave 

1  flaw  2  caramel 

3  discretion  4  convex 

10 

11. 

annex  1  separate  2  casket 

3  balloon 

4  adult 

11 

12. 

irregular 

1  ashore  2  hymn 

3  systematic  4  countenance 

_1  2 

13. 

cancel  1 

retreat  2  record 

3  edge 

4  zero 

_1 3 

14. 

coincide 

1  enter  2  ignore 

3  diverge 

4  proclaim 

_1  4 

15. 

assessment 

1  reduction  2  efface 

’  dividend  4  loom 

_1 5 

^  t ^  RIGHT  on  to  the 

W  NEXT  SECTION 
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Test  1  —  Sec.  A  Score 

“1 

CAT  J  H 

-w 

(number  right)  . . . 

16. 

solid  1  old  2  fluid 

_ 16 

3  wise  4  square 

17. 

external  1  element  2  sterile 

3  accidental  4  internal 

_ _ 17 

18. 

root  1  stem  2  food 

3  ground  4  green 

_ 18 

19. 

increase  1  ascend  2  refer 

3  reduce  4  produce  — 

_ 19 

20. 

muscular  1  modish  2  brine 

3  punctual  4  weak  — 

_ 2  0 

21. 

positive  1  external  2  rafter 

3  negative  4  separate  — 

_ 21 

22. 

brittle  1  unsocial  2  flexible 

3  homely  4  profound 

_ 2  2 

23. 

constant  1  attack  2  variable 

3  grade  4  stuff  — 

_ 2  3 

24. 

partial  1  complicate  2  preserve 

3  decrease  4  complete  — 

_ 2  4 

25. 

diverge  1  shorten  2  converge 

3  stabilize  4  permit 

_ 2  5 

26. 

confine  1  charge  2  hold 

3  free  4  slight  - — 

_ 26 

27. 

repel  1  attract  2  poisonous 

3  motto  4  staple 

_ 2  7 

28. 

discard  1  dedicate  2  consume 

3  obtain  4  obligate 

_ l2  8 

29. 

transparent  1  shawl  2  studied 

3  inclination  4  opaque  — 

_ 29 

30. 

extract  1  inject  2  pollute 

3  retract  4  interrupt 

_ 3  0 

I  N0W  WAIT  F0R 

1  91  wr  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 

Test  1  —  Sec.  B  Score 
(number  right) 


DIRECTIONS:  Mark  as  you  have  been  told  the  number  of  the  word  that  means  the  opposite 
or  about  the  opposite  of  the  first  word. 


SAMPLE :  B.  large 


1  rich 

3 


small 


gone  away 


Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 

2  B 


Correct  Answer 
Sheet  Mark 

12  3  4 


B  | 


TEST  1 -SECTION  C 


31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


protect 


1  join 


save 


2  attack 
4  stand 


_3  1 


advance  1  retreat  2  raise 


3  combat 


carry 


.3  2 


produce  1  principal  2  director 
3  destroy  4  record 

majority  1  minority  2  equity 


.3  3 


beggar 


progress 
3  jump 


4  forge 

1  slide  2  halt 
4  throw 

2 


.3  4 


.3  5 


liberty  1  glory  ^  captivity 
3  manufacture  4  standard 

immigrate  1  sharpen  2  change 
3  smooth  4  emigrate 

charitable  1  moral  2  strange 


.3  6 


.3  7 


3  attentive 


4  selfish 


.3  8 


dissolve  1  2 


3 


scorn 


organize  county 
4  bought 


abolish  1  repel  2  establish 
'purify  4  defeat 

frigid  1  strong  2  flat 
3  stiff  4  torrid 

worship  1  proclaim  2  territory 
8  draft  'scoff 

prohibition  1  minion  2  reduction 
3  toleration  1  phosphorus 

information  1  union  2  exemption 


ignorance 


courageous 


45.  servitude  1  independence  2  hobby 


displeasure 


eommolton 


/*  RIGHT  ON  TO  THE 

W  W  NEXT  SECTION 


.3  9 


.4  0 


4  1 


4  2 


4  3 


I  I 


I  5 
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Totf  1  —  Sec.  C  Score 
(number  right) 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


TEST  1 -SECTION  D 

definite  1  indefinite  2  gobble 


indulge 


escort 


.4  6 


unusual  1  assure  2  meadow 


common 


4  drown 


.4  7 


comedy  1  card  2  tragedy 


river 

statement 

3  shine 

stupid 

3  witty 


4  join 


praise  “  parrot 
4  question 

1  final  2  effect 


origin 


.4  8 


.4  9 


_5  0 


abbreviate  1  fasten  2  hasten 
3  burn  4  elongate 

masculine  1  feminine  2  peasant 


man 


length 


.51 


introduction  1  conclusion  2  whole 

3  middle  4  height  - 53 


5  5 


1  ashen  2  faint 

4  naive - ’ 4 

1  infest  2  coupling 
4  commendation 

1  create  2  negative 
4  decline 

sanction  1  allow  2  decide 
3  restrain  4  abject 

1  strange  “’obvious 
old 


shrill 

3  aria 

criticism 

3  feud 

sacrifice 

3  vocal 


- 56 


subtle 

3 


4  sweet 


5  S 


distinct 

o 


'  frigid  2  definite 


3  ''b  sou  re  1  identified 


happiness  'jollity  2  height 


immensitN 


'  pathos 


5  9 


60 


STOP 


NOW  WAIT  TOR 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


Tetf  1  —  Sec.  D  Score 
(number  right) 


TEST  2 -SECTION  E 


DIRECTIONS:  Read  the  following  directions. 
Mark  as  you  are  told  the  number  or  letter 
of  each  correct  answer. 


61.  Read  these  letters  of  the  alphabet: 

opqrstuvwxyz 

Select  the  letter  of  the  alphabet 
which  appears  three  letters  before 
w.  Mark  the  number  which  shows 
the  correct  letter. 

2  u 

3  r 

4  y  _ 61 

62.  Read  the  following  names: 

Mary  Louis  Roger  Elizabeth 

Mark  the  number  which  shows  the 
first  letters  of  the  boys’  names. 

1  ML 

2  RE 

3  LR 

4  me  - 62 

63.  Nouns  ending  in  y,  when  the  y  is 
preceded  by  a  vowel,  form  the 
plural  regularly  by  adding  s,  such 
as  monkey,  monkeys.  Mark  the 
number  of  the  word  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  correct  plural  of  the 
noun  donkey. 

1  donkeys 

2  donkey 
:>>  donkies 

4  donkey’s  - 63 
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64.  Read  these  numbers: 

5106745980 

Mark  the  letter  of  the  third  num¬ 
ber  after  6. 

al 

b5 
c  7 

d  9  _ 64 

65.  Latitude  is  the  measure  of  distance 
north  or  south  from  the  equator. 

Mark  the  letter  of  the  following 
ship’s  reading  which  indicates 
latitude. 

a  8°  2' 20"  W 
12  °  48' 10"  N 

c  10°  19'30"E  - 65 

66.  American  is  the  proper  adjective 
derived  from  the  proper  noun 
America.  Mark  the  number  of 
the  word  which  is  the  proper  ad¬ 
jective  of  the  proper  noun  Arabia. 

1  Arabia’s 

2  Arabia 

3  Araban 

4  Arabian  6  6 

67.  The  suffix  al  added  to  a  noun  is 
used  to  form  some  adjectives,  such 

as  accident,  accidental.  Mark 
the  number  of  the  adjective  cor¬ 
rectly  formed  from  the  noun 

monument. 

1  monument 

2  monumentally 

3  monuments 

4  monumental  6  1 

_ k 


GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  PAGE 


TEST  2  — SECTION  F 


DIRECTIONS:  Mark  as  you  have  been  told 
the  number  or  letter  of  each  correct  answer. 


76.  The  introduction  is  found  in  what 
part  of  a  book? 

1  beginning 

2  middle 

3  end  - '  6 


J  Look  at  this  partial  index  and  find  the 
answers  to  questions  81,  82,  and  83. 

INDEX 

Egypt:  agriculture,  261;  climate,  254;  educa¬ 
tion,  291;  defense,  302;  financial  manage¬ 
ment  of,  314;  government  of,  347;  indus¬ 
tries  of,  284;  irrigation  in,  258;  problems 
of  trade  in,  321. 

Egyptian  architecture,  important  periods  of. 
380. 


77.  In  what  part  of  a  book  would  the 
author’s  name  appear? 

1  glossary 

2  title  page 

3  index 

♦ 

4  appendix 

78.  A  preface  is  found  in  what  part  of 
a  book? 

1  before  the  table  of  contents 

2  immediately  after  the  table  of 
contents 

3  in  the  first  chapter 

4  in  the  summary 


Egyptian  language:  classical  dialects,  393: 
consonants  in,  392;  pictographs,  390. 

Egyptian  temples:  plans  of,  401;  relation  to 
religious  beliefs,  413;  rites  conducted,  415. 

Egyptian  tombs,  422. 


81. 


Mark  the  letter  of  the  page  on 
which  information  concerning 
rites  conducted  in  connection  with 
Egyptian  temples  will  be  found. 

*401 

b413 


c  415 
422 


79.  Mark  the  number  of  the  following 
article  or  section  in  a  newspaper 
which  is  presented  primarily  to 
state  an  opinion. 

1  the  weather  chart 

2  the  lead  news  story 

3  the  editorial 

4  the  stock  market  report 


82.  Mark  the  letter  of  the  page  on 
which  information  concerning  the 
government  of  Egypt  will  be 
found. 


a  291 
1>  302 
0  32 1 
'317 


80.  The  guide  words  portray  and 
possible  appear  at  the  top  ol  the 
page  in  one  dictionary.  Mark  the 
number  of  the  word  that  would 
not  lx*  found  on  this  page. 

1  portrait 

2  positive 

3  position 

1  possessive 
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83. 


Information  concerning  the  value 
of  tin*  Nib*  River  in  Egypt  will  lx* 
found  on  what  page?  Mark  tin* 
letter  ol  the  page. 


a  25  I 
'*  258 
<  2(>8 
1 28 1 


S3 

1 


/%  RIGHT  ON  TO 

VJ  U  THt  NtXT  RAO! 


f 


TEST  2 -SECTION  F  (Continued) 

/  Look  at  the  following  Table  of  Contents  and 


answer  questions  84,  85,  and  86. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Chapter  Page 

1.  The  Demand  for  Coffee .  1 

2.  Coffee  Plantations  .  6 

3.  Growth  of  Coffee  19 

4.  Preparation  for  the  Market  35 

5.  Coffee  Ports .  57 

6.  World’s  Trade  in  Coffee  .  65 


14.  Mark  the  letter  of  the  page  on 
which  “Preparation  for  the  Mar¬ 
ket”  begins. 

a  6 
b35 
c  57 

d  19  _ 8  4 


85.  Mark  the  letter  of  the  chapter  in 
which  the  material  on  page  59 
will  be  found. 

a  Coffee  Ports 

b  Preparation  for  the  Market 
c  Growth  of  Coffee 
(1  Coffee  Plantations 


86.  In  which  chapter  will  the  best 
account  concerning  the  supply  of 
coffee  from  South  America  be 
found? 

a  Chapter  1 
b  Chapter  3 
c  Chapter  4 
d  Chapter  6 


^  Look  at  the  graph  at  the  top  of  the  next 
column  and  indicate  the  correct  answers  to 
questions  87  through  90. 
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ALTITUDE  IN  FEET 
OF  FIVE  MOUNTAINS 


Blanc  Aeon-  Etna  Kekla  McKin- 
(Fr.-  agua  (Sic-  (Ice-  ley 
Italy)  (Argen-  ily)  land)  (Alas- 
tina)  ka) 

87.  In  which  country  is  the  lowest  of 
the  five  peaks  located? 

1  Argentina 

2  Sicily 

3  Iceland 

4  Alaska  - 1 


88.  Mt.  Etna  is  lower  than  Mt.  Blanc 
but  it  is  higher  than 

1  Mt.  McKinley. 

2  Mt.  Kekla. 

3  Mt.  Aconagua. 

4  the  others. 


89.  The  elevation  of  Mt.  McKinley 
is  closest  to 


a  20,000  ft. 
b20  ft. 
c5000  ft. 
d  16,000  ft. 


90.  The  combined  height  of  the  three 
highest  peaks  is  approximately 


a  49,000  ft. 
b  53,000  ft. 
c  63,000  ft. 
d  59,000  ft. 


_9  0 

► 


GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  PAGE 


TEST  2  — SECTION  F  (Continued) 


Answers  to  Sample  C: 


4  Look  at  these  classification  numbers  selected 
from  the  Dewey  Decimal  System,  and  find 
the  answers  to  questions  91  and  92. 

608  Inventions  and  Inventors 
629  Aviation 
930  World  History 
973  United  States  History 


91.  Information  concerning  the  Santa 
Fe  Trail  to  California  will  be  found 
in  which  classification?  Mark  the 
correct  letter. 

a  608 
b973 
c930 

d629  - 91 


92.  A  nonfiction  book  concerning  Eli 
Whitney  will  be  found  in  which 
classification  ?  Mark  the  correct 
letter. 

a973 
l)930 
c  629 
d608 


J  Decide  which  are  the  TWO  best  topics  to  look 
up  in  an  encyclopedia  or  reference  book  for 
information  on  the  following  subjects.  Mark 
the  numbers  of  these  two  topics. 

SAMPLE  C:  Skating  in  Holland 

1  Skating 
*  Wrestling 
Baseball 
1  L  oot  hall 

n  Recreation  in  Holland 
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Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 


1-5 


Correct  Answer 
Sheet  Mark 

r  1-2  1-3  1-4  1-5  2-3 


L 


2-4  2-5  3-4  3-5  4-5 


93.  Cotton  Growing  in  Louisiana 

1  Spinning 

2  Weaving 

3  Cotton 

4  Louisiana 

°  The  Cotton  Gin 


94.  Cattle  Raising  in  Texas 


1  Texas 

2  Animals 

3  Cattle 

4  Farming 

5  Meat 


.9  3 


.9  4 


95.  The  Football  Game  in  America 


1  Schools 

2  Leagues 

3  Football 

4  Games 

•’  America 


_ 9m 


96.  Destructive  Insects  in  the  Cotton 
Industry 

1  Agriculture 

2  Industry 

3  Colton 

1  Destruction 
•'  Pests 


GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THi  NEXT  RAGE 


96 


TEST  2 -SECTION  F  (Continued) 


10° 


47° 


Longitude  East  of  Greenwich 


(•)  Winterthur 


St.  Gallon 


130  Zurich 


L.NeuchateJ 


Than 


"LVgr  V-Of  1 
Lausanne 

- 

L.  Geneva 


r£iiio 


•  X%\  (krneva 


SWITZERLAND 

1  INCH  =  37  MILES 


®  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
®  MAJOR  CITIES 
®  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 
MOUNTAINOUS  AREA 


47° 


6° 


7° 


8° 


9° 


10° 


^  Look  at  the  map  and  indicate  the  correct 
answers  to  questions  97  through  101. 

97.  One  of  the  following  rivers 
flows  through  Lake  Constance. 

Which  one  is  it? 

1  Rhine 

2  Aare 

3  Rhone 

4  Limmat  - 97 

98.  The  west  end  of  Lake  Constance 
is  located  near  what  degree  of 
longitude? 

a  9°  E 
no0  E 
c47°  E 

d48°  E  - 98 

99.  Which  of  the  following  regions 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Switzer¬ 
land? 
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1  central  plateau 

2  coastal  plain 

3  mountain  range 

4  lake  region 

100.  One  of  the  rivers  draining  the 
central  plateau  is  the 

1  Rhone. 

2  Inn. 

3  Ticino. 

4  Aare. 

101.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  Rivers 
have  their  sources  in  one  of  the 
following  areas.  Mark  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  correct  area. 

1  Lake  Constance 

2  Lake  Geneva 

3  Jura  Mountains 

4  The  Alps 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 

9lUr  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


Test  2  —  Sec.  F  Score 
(number  right) 


TEST  2 -SECTION  G 

J  Read  this  story: 

To  catch  fish,  men  were  required  to  learn 
the  use  of  ships  and  the  ways  of  the  sea.  All 
countries  that  border  the  sea  have  merchant 
ships,  and  naval  vessels  for  their  national  de¬ 
fense.  Many  of  the  crew  members  of  these 
ships  gained  training  and  experience  with 
fishing  fleets. 

Not  all  fish  are  marketed  to  be  eaten  fresh. 
Some  kinds  are  canned,  some  dried  and  salted, 
and  some  are  pickled.  The  value  of  the  fish 
canned  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  in  one 
recent  year  was  $339,000,000.  Of  this  sum 
Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
are  credited  with  over  $139,000,000.  The 
fish  canned  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  mostly 
salmon,  sardines,  and  tuna  fish  or  albacore. 
Salmon  are  packed  in  cans  of  varying 
weight,  but  the  output  of  canned  salmon 
alone  (largely  from  the  state  of  Washington) 
in  a  recent  year  was  equal  to  nearly  5,525,000 
cases  of  48  one-pound  cans,  having  a  value  of 
about  $103,000,000. 

The  fishing  industry  furnishes  a  number  of 
valuable  products  other  than  food.  Among  the 
more  important  are  fish  meal,  oil,  amino  acids, 
pearls,  glue,  fertilizer,  and  leather.  During  the 
same  year  the  value  of  these  by-products  was 
more  than  $115,000,000. 

For  years  the  United  States  exported  only 
small  quantities  of  fish  because  our  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  was  greater  than  that  of  European 
countries.  However,  during  and  after  World 
War  II,  the  value  of  exports  increased  and  they 
exceeded  $34,000,000  in  a  recent  year.  Can¬ 
ned  salmon  and  sardines  make  up  a  very  large 
part  of  our  fish  exports. 

4  Mark  as  you  have  been  told  the  letter  or 
number  of  each  correct  answer.  You  may 
look  back  to  find  the  answers. 

102.  Besides  providing  food,  lish 
furnish 
11  perfume. 

11  oils. 
c  metulH. 

(1  nothing.  - 102 
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103.  By-products  of  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  means 

1  dried  fish. 

2  pickled  fish. 

3  canned  fish. 

4  products  other  than  food.  - 10 

104.  The  value  of  fish  canned  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Alaska  in  a  recent  year 
was  about 

1  $100,000,000. 

2  $140,000,000. 

3  $340,000,000. 

4  $34,000,000.  - 

105.  The  fishing  industry  contributes 
to  national  defense  by  helping  to 
train  men  for  the 

1  Army. 

2  Navy. 

3  Air  Force. 

4  Marines.  - 10 

106.  One  fish  not  usually  canned  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is 

1  albacore. 

2  tuna. 

3  the  sardine. 

4  haddock.  - 10 

107.  Salmon  is  packed  in  cans 
weighing 

1  different  amounts. 

2  48  pounds. 

‘  one-half  pound. 

4  one  pound.  10 

108.  Compared  with  the  value  of  all 
other  fish  canned  on  the  West 
Coast,  salmon  ranks 

1  low. 

2  average. 

,!  first. 

'second.  1,1 

_ k 


GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  RAGE 


f 


TEST  2 -SECTION  G  (Continued) 


L09. 


Compared  with  the  wages  of 
fishermen  in  the  United  States, 
the  wages  of  European  fisher¬ 
men  have  been 

1  higher. 

2  about  the  same. 

::  lower. 

4  extravagant. 


_1  0 !) 


f  Read  this  story: 

Cotton  consists  of  the  fibers  attached  to  the 
eeds  of  the  cotton  plant.  After  the  cotton  is 
licked  it  is  separated  from  the  seeds  in  a  cot¬ 
on  gin  and  then  pressed  into  bales.  Fibers  are 
wisted  into  thread,  and  the  thread  or  cotton 
/arn  is  then  used  for  making  cloth. 

Cotton  has  been  made  into  cloth  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  Indeed,  no  one  knows  when  or 
vhere  it  was  first  used.  The  plant  was  grow- 
ng  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  voyages  of 
Columbus,  but  it  was  known  and  used  in  Asia 
md  Africa  thousands  of  years  earlier.  It  was 
jrobably  first  grown  and  woven  into  cloth  in 
ndia. 

Records  for  one  year  show  that  the  number 
)f  bales  of  cotton  produced  in  different  states 
)f  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 


Cotton  provides  us  with  many  useful  pred¬ 
icts.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is  used 
n  lard  compounds,  oleomargarine,  salad  oils, 
Jacking  fish,  making  soap,  and  for  many  other 
jurposes.  The  cake  which  remains  after  the 
)il  has  been  pressed  from  the  seed  makes  ex- 
ellent  cattle  feed  and  fertilizer.  While  the 
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value  of  the  seed  is  less  than  that  of  the  fiber, 
it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  income. 

4  Mark  the  number  or  letter  of  each  correct  an¬ 
swer.  You  may  look  back  to  find  the  answers. 

110.  Present  day  uses  of  the  cotton 
plant  have  increased  the  farm¬ 
er’s  income  because 

1  more  parts  are  salable. 

2  cotton  is  now  in  short  supply. 

::  of  the  need  for  nylon. 

4  fibers  are  better.  - 1 10 


111.  One  of  the  most  important  prod¬ 
ucts  of  cotton  is 

1  wood. 

2  cotton  candy, 
gun  cotton. 

4  cottonseed  oil. 


112.  The  annual  production  of  cotton 
in  places  listed  as  “Others”  is 
about  what  per  cent  of  the  total 
yield? 

a  6% 
b  7% 


114.  The  best  title  for  this  story  is 

1  “Origin  of  Cotton.” 

2  “By-products  of  Cotton.” 

;i  “Records.” 

4  “Cotton.” 


ill 


States 

Number  of  Bales 

Per  Cent 

c  13% 

Texas . . 

.  4,317,000 

26.2 

d30% 

112 

Mississippi 

_  2,129,000 

12.9 

California _ 

1,768,000 

10.8 

113.  In  one  year,  about  9  per  cent  of 

\rkansas . 

1 ,548,000 

9.4 

the  cotton  was  produced  in 

\labama  . 

963,000 

5.8 

Georgia . 

752,000 

4.6 

1  Arkansas. 

)thers . 

.  4,988,000 

30.3 

2  Alabama. 

Total 

16,465,000 

100.0 

3  Oklahoma. 

4  Georgia.  — 

113 
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GO 


RIGHT  ON  TO 
THE  NEXT  PAGE 


TEST  2 -SECTION  G  (Continued) 


115.  Compared  with  the  money  value 
of  cottonseed  oil,  cotton  fiber  is 
worth 

1  about  the  same. 

2  more. 

3  less. 

4  very  little.  - 115 

116.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  bales  was  produced 
in  the  two  leading  states?  Mark 
the  letter  of  the  correct  number. 

a  24% 

b36% 
c  39% 

d56%  - 116 

^  Read  this  story: 

SWEDEN 

Sweden,  located  in  northwestern  Europe, 
occupies  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula.  It  is  bordered  on  the 
west  by  Norway,  on  the  northeast  by  Finland, 
on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  south¬ 
west  by  the  Kattegat.  Sweden  extends  for  about 
970  miles  from  north  to  south  and  about 
200  miles  from  east  to  west,  being  300  miles  at 
its  widest  point.  The  largest  of  its  numerous 
islands,  which  border  the  coastline,  are  the  two 
Baltic  islands  of  Gotland  and  (Hand. 

Much  of  Sweden  is  a  tableland  sloping  from 
the  Kjolen  Range  on  the  west  to  the  Baltic. 
This  mountainous  western  frontier  reaches 
6,965  feet  in  its  highest  peak,  the  Kebnekaise. 
The  hilly  central  plateau  slopes  down  to  the 
eastern  coast  to  form  a  narrow  coastal  plain 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  many  rivers, 
such  as  the  Lule,  the  Dal,  and  the  Angerman, 
run  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  The  southern 
part  of  Sweden  is  generally  low  and  level,  ris¬ 
ing  to  a  low  plateau.  In  this  region,  Sweden's 
largest  lakes,  Vaner  and  Valter,  several  smaller 
lakes,  the  Gbta  and  other  rivers,  and  short 


canal  sections  form  the  Gota  Canal  System.  Thr 
is  the  major  east-west  waterway  of  Sweden.  N 
less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  Sweden  i 
water,  the  immense  number  of  lakes  coverin 
almost  15,000  square  miles. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  large  reg 
ions.  The  southern  tip  of  the  peninsula  ii 
called  Gdtaland.  To  the  north  of  Gotaland 
but  still  in  the  southern  third  of  Sweden,  i 
Svealand.  The  major  population  centers  o 
Sweden  are  located  in  Svealand  and  Gotaland 
Norrland  occupies  the  northern  two  thirds  o( 
the  country.  This  section  is  drained  by  numer 
ous  large  rivers  which  provide  hydroelectri< 
power  on  a  large  scale  and  are  useful  as  majo 
logging  routes  in  this  beautiful  land  of  forests 

Due  to  the  length  of  Sweden,  the  tempera 
ture  from  north  to  south  varies  considerablv 
The  North,  part  of  which  lies  above  the  Arcti< 
Circle,  has  long,  cold  winters  and  short  sum 
mers.  The  climate  of  southern  Sweden  is  mucl 
like  that  of  the  state  of  Maine.  The  averagt 
rainfall  for  the  country  is  about  20  inches  ; 
year.  It  is  heaviest  in  the  South  and  lightest  ii 
the  North. 

Sweden’s  sylvan  slopes  cover  55  per  cen 
of  the  country’s  surface.  This  gives  rise  U 
its  most  important  industries,  which  includt 
lumbering,  woodworking,  paper,  and  pulp  mill 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  cultivated  land  make: 
up  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  and  this  i: 
concentrated  in  the  South  where  the  topography 
encourages  farming.  However,  intensive  mod 
ern  methods  have  resulted  in  high  yields  o 
crops,  even  though  the  growing  season  is  very 
short  due  to  the  long  winters.  Sweden  is  work 
famous  for  its  fine  steel  products.  The  enorm 
ous  hydroelectric  power  generated  in  Norrland 
as  well  as  in  the  South,  has  given  an  impetu 
to  manufacturing  industries.  Chief  products,  ii 
addition  to  those  alreadv  mentioned,  include 
textiles,  chemicals,  munitions,  and  matches 
Sweden’s  merchant  marine  carries  cargo  to  al 
parts  of  tin*  world.  The  major  cities  of  Swedet 
are  its  capital,  Stockholm,  its  chief  seaport 
( ibteborg,  and  the  southern  metropolis.  Malmo 
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TEST  2 -SECTION  G  (Continued) 


/  Mark  the  letter  or  number  of  each  correct  an¬ 
swer.  You  may  look  back  to  find  the  answers. 

117.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Kjolen 
Range  reach  a  height  of  about 

a  7,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
b  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
c  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

(1 2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  - 1 1 7 


123.  Most  of  Sweden’s  forests  are 
found  in 

1  Norrland. 

2  Gbtaland. 

3  the  lake  region. 

4  Svealand. 


124.  What  fraction  of  Sweden’s  area 
is  not  under  cultivation? 


118.  The  rivers  of  northern  Sweden 
are  able  to  supply  power  because 

1  they  are  long. 

2  they  are  calm. 

3  they  are  free  from  ice. 

4  they  are  swift  moving. 

119.  Sweden’s  chief  source  of  in¬ 
come  is 

1  lumber  products. 

2  tourist  trade. 

3  agriculture. 

4  mining. 


120.  The  area  receiving  the  greatest 
rainfall  in  Sweden  is 

1  the  North. 

2  the  South. 

3  the  mountain  area. 

4  the  Bothnian  coastline. 

121.  A  region  is  best  described  as  a 

1  border. 

2  section. 

3  country. 

4  peninsula. 


122.  Farmers  in  Sweden  have  in¬ 
creased  their  incomes  by 

1  planting  oftener. 

2  scientific  methods. 

3  working  harder. 

4  using  greater  varieties  of 
crops. 
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1  one  fourth 

2  one  half 

3  three  fourths 

4  nine  tenths 


125.  The  word  “sylvan”  is  best 
described  as  meaning 


1  gentle. 

2  beautiful. 

3  wooded. 

4  silvery. 


125 


^  Read  this  story: 

The  Mayflower,  in  which  the  Pilgrims  came 
to  America,  was  the  typical  sailing  vessel  of 
its  time.  It  was  a  three-masted  ship,  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  As 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  ships  owned  by  merchants,  lumbermen,  and 
fishermen  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  colonial 
Mayflower. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
England  began  using  steamships  and  iron 
vessels  which  soon  outclassed  the  colonial- 
type  sailing  vessel.  In  order  to  maintain  a  place 
in  the  competitive  shipping  industry,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Americans  to  build  some  sort 
of  ship  that  was  faster  and  easier  to  handle. 
This  resulted  in  the  American  “clipper  ship,” 
which  for  a  time  was  able  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  the  English  ships.  With  the  further 
development  of  steamships,  however,  this  type 
of  vessel  was  also  hopelessly  outclassed. 

_ k 
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In  the  succeeding  years,  ships  increased 
in  size  as  well  as  in  luxury.  The  Mauretania, 
launched  in  1908,  was  considered  a  marvel 
because  it  weighed  nearly  30,700  tons.  It 
held  the  transatlantic  speed  record  of  five 
and  one-half  days  for  twenty  years.  Each  year, 
however,  brought  changes  in  ships,  with  in¬ 
creased  weight  and  speed,  until  the  Bremen 
was  built  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  nine  hours 
less  time  than  the  previous  record  holder.  Later 
the  Queen  Mary  and  the  Normandie  exceeded 
that  record  by  about  24  hours.  The  present 
record  is  held  by  the  S.  S.  United  States. 


130. 


The  “clipper  ship”  was  able  to 
compete  successfully  because 
it  was 

1  a  steamship. 

2  a  passenger  ship. 

3  easier  to  handle. 

4  a  sailing  vessel. 


1 3  0i 


131.  The  Bremen  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  in  about 

a  9  davs. 

j 

b  7  days. 
c  6  days. 
d  5  days. 


^  Mark  the  number  or  letter  of  each  correct  an¬ 
swer.  You  may  look  back  to  find  the  answers. 

126.  In  the  19th  century  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  built  the 

1  clipper  ships. 

2  Mayflower. 

3  Bremen. 

4  Mauretania.  - 126 


132.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  typical  com¬ 
mercial  ship  used  was 

a  a  clipper  ship. 
b  three-masted. 
can  iron  ship. 
d  a  steamship. 


127.  American  shipping  was  stimu¬ 
lated  through  competition  with 

a Italy. 
b  Germany. 
c Japan. 
d  England. 

128.  Commercial  vessels  superior  to 
the  colonial-type  sailing  ship 
were  first  introduced  by 

1  the  English. 

2  the  Pilgrims. 

3  fishermen. 

I  the  Americans. 

129.  The  Mauretania  held  the  At¬ 
lantic  crossing  record  until  a 
new  record  was  established 
by  the 

II  Queen  Mary. 
b  Bremen. 

*'  INormandie. 
d  lie  dc  I*' ranee. 
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133.  The  improved  size  and  speed  of 
the  modern  steamship  has  had 
many  effects  on  the  world. 

Which  of  the  following  changes 
has  not  occurred  due  to  this 
improvement? 

1  travel  time  shortened 

2  shipping  and  trade  increased 

3  fares  and  rates  lowered 

4  cargo  spoilage  increased 

J  Read  this  story: 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

For  eleven  years  Samuel  Morse  had  been 
trying  to  interest  someone  in  his  invention  of 
the  telegraph  and  endured  great  poverty  in  at 
tempting  to  carry  out  his  experiments.  Finally, 
in  1843,  Congress  appropriated  $30,000  for 
this  purpose,  and  Morse  was  then  able  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  teleg¬ 
raphy. 

_ 
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In  the  spring  of  1844,  while  the  political 
parties  were  holding  their  conventions,  the 
telegraph  finally  became  ready  for  a  practical 
tryout.  Morse  was  able  to  notify  the  candidates 
and  the  people  in  Washington  of  the  results  of 
the  conventions  before  they  could  secure  this 
information  by  any  other  means.  This  aroused 
much  public  interest,  and  there  was  a  general 
recognition  of  his  remarkable  accomplishment. 
From  that  time  forward,  the  telegraphic  system 
grew  with  astounding  rapidity  and  covered  the 
entire  world  within  thirty  years. 

At  first  the  telegraph  was  mechanically  com¬ 
plicated,  but  with  constant  research  the  in¬ 
struments  themselves  became  simpler.  During 
recent  years,  however,  due  to  the  complexities 
of  modern  life,  the  system  as  a  whole  has  be¬ 
come  somewhat  involved.  Every  city  has  an  in¬ 
tricate  system  of  telegraph  wires  below  the 
surface  of  the  streets,  and  even  the  continents 
are  connected  by  cables  laid  on  ocean  floors. 

The  development  of  the  telegraph  brought 
the  world  closer  together  by  providing  a  method 
of  bringing  ideas  and  messages  from  the  entire 
world  within  the  reach  of  all  in  a  minimum  of 
time.  This  process  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
by  recent  improvements  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
radio,  and  television. 

^  Mark  the  letter  or  number  of  each  correct  an¬ 
swer.  You  may  look  back  to  find  the  answers. 

134.  Bringing  the  world  closer  to¬ 
gether  means 

a  fewer  time  zones. 
b  maps  must  be  redrawn. 
c  better  communications. 
d  crowded  conditions.  - 1 3  4 

135.  An  appropriation  consists  of 

1  congratulations. 

2  money. 

3  inventions. 

4  patents.  — — 135 
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136.  The  telegraph  became  world 
wide  in  its  coverage 

1  by  1875. 

2  by  1912. 

::  after  the  development  of 
wireless  telegraphy. 

4  by  1844.  - 130 

137.  An  intricate  system  is 

1  complicated. 

2  antique. 

3  radical. 

4  unique.  - 137 

138.  Telegraph  poles  in  cities 

1  are  similar  to  telephone 
poles. 

2  are  taller  than  telephone 
poles. 

3  are  used  for  electric  power 
also. 

4  don’t  exist.  - 138 

^  Read  the  eight  statements  below.  You  are  to 
select  the  one  that  would  make  the  best  title 
for  each  of  the  four  paragraphs  of  the  story. 
You  may  look  back  to  find  the  answers. 

STATEMENTS 

1.  Wide  use  of  telegraphy 

2.  Communication  of  words 

3.  The  inventor’s  struggle 

4.  Congress  and  elections 

5.  Effects  of  telegraphy 

6.  Ideas  and  messages 

7.  The  practical  demonstration 

8.  Necessity 

139.  The  best  title  for  the  first 

paragraph  is  statement 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  139 

140.  The  best  title  for  the  second 
paragraph  is  statement 

4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  - 14  o 

_  k 
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141.  The  best  title  for  the  third 
paragraph  is  statement 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  - 141 

142.  The  best  title  for  the  fourth 
paragraph  is  statement 

4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  - 142 

The  following  things  are  mentioned  in  the 
story: 

Complex  system 
Mechanically  complicated 
instruments 
Wireless  telegraphy 
Simpler  instruments 


The  order  in  which  these  things  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  story  is  as  follows: 

143.  Complex  system  was 

1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  - 143 

144.  Mechanically  complicated 
instruments  was 

1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  - 144 

145.  Wireless  telegraphy  was 

1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  - 145 

146.  Simpler  instruments  was 

1st.  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  - 146 


AQ  NOW  WAIT  FOR 
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Tp»I  2  —  Sec.  G  Stoic 
(number  right) 


Arithmetic 


r  : 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS: 

This  is  an  arithmetic  test.  In  taking  it  you  will  show  how  well  you  can  think 
and  work  problems.  No  one  is  expected  to  do  the  whole  test  correctly,  but 
you  should  answer  as  many  items  as  you  can.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  with¬ 
out  making  mistakes. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  OR  MARK  ON  THIS  TEST  BOOKLET  UNLESS  TOLD  TO  DO  SO  BY  THE  EXAMINER. 
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TEST  3  -  SECTION  A 

Do  not  write,  mark,  or  figure  on  this  test  booklet  unless  told  to  do  so  by  the  examiner 


r  DIRECTIONS:  Decide  how  each  of  the  ^ 

Sample  A:  Twelve 

amounts  below  should  be  written  as  a 

a  10 

number.  Then  mark  as  you  are  told  the 

b  12 

letter  of  each  correct  answer.  For  some 

c  11 

of  the  problems  none  of  the  answers  given 

d  2 

may  be  correct.  If  you  cannot  work  a 

e  None 

problem,  or  if  you  think  that  none  of  the 

Sample  B:  Twenty 

answers  given  is  correct,  mark  the  letter. 

99 

e.  In  taking  this  test  you  should  finish  the 

a  _  — 

b  200 

first  column  before  going  on  to  the  second. 

r  9 

Look  at  the  samples  to  the  right  and  see 

C  4 

d  21 

how  they  are  marked. 

L _ ; _ _ _ : _ i 

Q  All 

e  None 

1.  Nine  hundred  thirty-  3  90,035 

r  b  9035 

tive 

c  935 
d  359 
e  None 


(1) 


2.  Four  thousand  ten 


a  40,100 
b  4010 
e  400010 
d  40,010 
e  None 


(2) 


3.  Forty  thousand 
twenty-three 


a  40,230 
b  42,300 
c  40,023 
d  4230 
e  None 


(3) 


4.  One  million  ten 
thousand  eleven 


a  1,001,011 
b  1,000,000,10,000,11 
e  1,010,011 
d  1,100,01  1 

e  None  (4) 


5.  Five-eighths 


a  5  -  8 
b  5  +  8 

It 

c  — 

.» 

d  .58 
e  IN  one 


(5) 


6.  Sixty-nine  dollars 
and  two  cents 


a  $69.2 e 
b  69.20 
c  $69.02 
d  69.02 
c  None 


(61 


7.  Fighty-five  per  cent 


a  .85% 
b  85 
c  85% 
d  85" 

Q  None 


(7) 
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Correct  Answer 
Sheet  Mark 


Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 


Correct  Answer 
Sheet  Mark 


B 


Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 

e  B 


V  Read  these  Roman  numerals.  Then  mark  as  you 
have  been  told  the  letter  of  each  correct  answer. 


8.  LX  means 


14, 


5. 


a  40 
b  90 
c  60 
d  110 
e  None 


(8) 


9.  DC  means 


a  200 
b  300 
c  400 
d  600 
e  None 


(91 


10.  MI  means 


a  501 
b  1001 
c  4010 
d  6100 
e  None 


(101 


V  Find  the  largest  number,  marked  a,  b,  c,  or  d,  in 
each  of  the  following  rows.  Then  mark  its  letter. 


11. 


a  39 


b  235 


c  172 


d  <>() 


11 


12. 


a  89  -p  b  66  ’ 


c  106 


d  55 


12 


13. 


a  .025  b  .099 


c  .  <6 


d  .0 1 5 


13 


M 
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DIRECTIONS:  Mark  the  letter  or  number  of  each  correct  answer.  If  you  do  not  know  an 
answer,  or  if  you  think  that  none  of  the  answers  given  is  correct,  you  should  mark  the 
letter,  e  (items  16-20),  or  the  number,  5  (items  21-25).  Finish  the  first  column  before  going 
on  to  the  second.  Remember  to  do  your  figuring  on  scratch  paper  if  you  are  marking  your 
answers  on  an  answer  sheet. 


6.  \/36  is 


a  13 
b  6 

c  2401 
d  18 
e  None 


(16) 


21.  7 r  means 


1  add 

2  pi 

3  radius 

4  degree 

5  None 


(21) 


7.  10%  of  60  = 


a  600 
b  70 
c  6 

e  None 


22.  %  means 


(17) 


1  per  cent 

2  ounce 

3  dram 

4  reduce 

5  None 


(22) 


8.  A  straight  line  equals 
how  many  degrees? 


a  180 
b  90 

c  45 
d  360 
e  None 


23.  V  means 


(18) 


1  vortex 

2  volume 

3  angle 

4  diagonal 

5  None 


(23) 


9.  Which  2  numbers 
are  both  factors  of  10? 


a  9,1 

b  2,5 
c  5,4 
d  8,2 
e  None 


24.  V 


means 


(19) 


1  add 

2  ounce 

3  interest 

4  square  root 

5  None 


(24) 


0.  What  is  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  8, 
16,  and  24? 


a  3 

b  2 
c  4 

d  8 

e  None 


25.  A  means 


(20) 


1  square 

2  pyramid 

3  rectangle 

4  circle 

5  None 


(25) 


DIRECTIONS:  Some  rules  and  formulas  used  in  measurement,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5, 
are  given  to  the  right  below.  Some  problems  that  can  be  worked  with  them  are  given  on  the 
left,  numbered  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30.  Mark  the  number  of  the  rule  or  formula  on  the  right 
which  is  used  to  find  the  answer  to  each  problem  on  the  left. 


Problems 

6.  Area  of  a  triangle 

7.  Diameter  of  a  circle 

8.  Area  of  a  parallelogram 
Area  of  a  cube 

0.  Hypotenuse  of  a  right 
triangle 
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Rule  or 
Formula 

_ 26 

_ 27 

_ 28 

_ 29 


.30 


Rules  and  Formulas  Used  in  Measurement 

1.  6s2 

2.  Obtain  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  sides. 

3.  - 

7 r 

4.  Multiply  base  by  height. 

5.  -y  hb 
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DIRECTIONS:  Work  these  problems.  Then  mark  as  you  have  been  told  the  letter  of  each 
correct  answer.  For  some  of  the  problems  none  of  the  answers  given  may  be  correct.  If  you 
cannot  work  a  problem,  or  if  you  think  that  none  of  the  answers  given  is  correct,  you  should 
mark  the  letter,  e.  Finish  the  first  column  before  going  on  to  the  second.  Remember  to  do 
your  figuring  on  scratch  paper  if  you  are  marking  your  answers  on  an  answer  sheet. 


31.  Add: 


46 

-22 

31 


a  99 
b  7 

c  55 
d  59 
e  None 


(31) 


V  Find  the  value  of  x  in  each  of  these  equatior 
Then  mark  its  letter. 


36.  5  X  =  45 


a  50 
b  9 

c  5 
d  225 
e  None 


(SC 


32.  Subtract: 


89  b 
26  b 


a  63 
b  63b 
c  63b2 
d  —  63b 
e  None 


37. 


+  8  =  11 


(32) 


a  19 
b  88 
c  91 

d  8 

e  None 


(s; 


33.  The  minuend  is  7 ;  the 
subtrahend  is  13;  the 
difference  is 


a  —  6 
b  20 
c  92 

d  6 

e  None 


38.  x2  =  25 
x= 


(33) 


ax  —  a 
b  252 
c  5 
d  25 
e  None 


(3*1 


34.  Multiply:  6 (—7) 


a  13 
b  42 
c  -42 
d-  13 
e  None 


39.  -7-  =  4 
4 

x= 


(34) 


a  4 
b  16 
c  1 

e  None 


(34 


35.  Divide:  — 36 

~6~ 


a  6 

b  42 
c  30 
d  -  6 
o  None 


(35) 


40.  If  r  =  5,  s  =  6,  and 
t  — 4,  find  the  value 
of  x  in  the  following 
equation : 
x  =  r  +  s  —  t 
x  — 


a  7 
b  15 
c  10 
d  II 
c  None 
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DIRECTIONS:  Work  these  problems.  Then  mark  the  letter  of  each  correct  answer.  For  some 
of  the  problems  none  of  the  answers  given  may  be  correct.  If  you  cannot  work  a  problem, 
or  if  you  think  that  none  of  the  answers  given  is  correct,  you  should  mark  the  letter,  e. 
Remember  to  do  your  figuring  on  scratch  paper  if  you  are  marking  your  answers  on  an 
answer  sheet. 


41.  In  a  classroom  there  were  8  rows  of  desks  with  6  desks  in  each 
row.  Four  desks  were  removed  from  the  room.  How  many  desks 
were  left? 


a  44 
b  48 
c  42 
d  40 
e  None 


(41) 


42.  Arthur  bought  a  used  automobile  for  $90.00.  He  paid  $20.00 
down  and  is  to  pay  the  rest  in  10  equal  payments.  How  much 
will  each  payment  be? 


a  $5.50 
b  $9.00 
c  $7.00 
d  $2.00 
e  None 


(42) 


43.  Marie  weighs  90  pounds,  Alice  weighs  70  pounds,  and  Josephine 
weighs  110  pounds.  What  is  their  average  weight  in  pounds? 


44.  How  many  square  feet  are  there  in  a  strip  of  paper  which  is  4 
feet  wide  and  11  feet  long? 


45.  Find  the  area  of  a  rectangle  having  a  base  of  10  inches  and  an 
altitude  of  12  inches. 


46. 


When  the  scale  of  a  map  is  “-y-  in-  —  40  mi.,”  how  many  miles 
apart  are  2  cities  that  are  represented  as  1-y  inches  apart? 


a  90 
b  100 
c  110 
d  80 
e  None 


(43) 


a  15 
b  7 

c  45 
d  41 
e  None 


(44) 


a  88  sq.  in. 
b  102  sq.  in. 
C  210  sq. in. 
d  120  sq.  in. 
e  None 


(45) 


a  80 
b  20 
c  110 
d  120 
e  None 


(46) 


17.  Jack  sold  magazine  subscriptions  for  $2.00  each,  receiving  a 
25%  commission  on  his  sales.  How  much  did  he  receive  for 
each  subscription  sold? 


a  $2.25 
b  500 
c  $1.75 
d  250 
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e  None 

(47) 


k 


f*.  A  RIGHT  ON  TO 

W  W  THE  NEXT  PAGE 


f 


TEST  3  -  SECTION  C  (Continued) 


48.  A  box  is  12  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  deep.  How 
many  cubic  inches  does  it  contain? 


49.  A  man  received  6  per  cent  interest  on  a  loan  of  $175  for 
1  year.  How  much  interest  did  he  receive? 


50.  Helen  had  $12.00  and  spent  $3.00  of  it.  What  per  cent  did 
she  spend? 


51.  Henry  missed  6  problems  on  a  test  but  did  80 %  of  them  correctly. 
How  many  problems  were  there  in  the  test? 


52.  Charles,  John,  and  Jerry  together  received  $50.00.  Charles 
received  $12.00,  John  received  $24.00,  and  Jerry  received 
$14.00.  What  per  cent  of  the  $50.00  did  John  receive? 


53.  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  having  a  base  of  10  inches  and  an 
altitude  of  14  inches. 


54.  A  house,  valued  at  $8,000,  was  insured  for  75 %  of  its  value. 
The  rate  of  insurance  was  25  cents  per  $100.  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  premium? 


55.  Tom’s  father  bought  a  dining  room  set.  The  list  price  was 
$200  and  2  discounts  were  given:  one  of  20%  and  another 
of  10%.  What  did  the  dining  room  set  cost  Tom's  father? 


a  60 
b  110 
e  240 
d  120 
e  None 

(48 » 


a  S181.00 
b  S10.50 
c  S29.25 
d  S169.00 
e  None 

(49' 


a  30 
b  25 
e  12 
d33^ 

e  None  _ 

(50  > 


a  30 
b  86 
c  74 
d  68 
e  None 

(51' 


a  24 
b  12 
c  48 
d  14 

e  None 

~ (521 

a  140  sq.  in. 
b  70  sq.  in. 
c  48  sq.  in. 
d  74  sq.  in. 
e  None 

'  (53' 


a  SI 5.00 
b  S I  1 5.00 
c  SI 50.00 
d  $20.00 
c  None 

(54) 


a  S220.00 
b  SI  >  1.00 
c  $230.00 
d  S 1 70.00 

e  None 
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TEST  4 -SECTION  D 


DIRECTIONS:  Do  these  problems  in  addition.  Then  mark  the  letter  of  each  correct  answer. 
For  some  of  the  problems  none  of  the  answers  given  may  be  correct.  If  you  cannot  work 
a  problem,  or  if  you  think  that  none  of  the  answers  given  is  correct,  you  should  mark  the 
letter,  e.  Finish  each  column  before  going  on  to  the  next.  Be  sure  to  reduce  fractions  to 
lowest  terms.  Remember  to  do  your  figuring  on  scratch  paper  if  you  are  marking  your 
answers  on  an  answer  sheet. 


(56) 


2  6  4 

3  2  3 


a  541 
b  941 
c  547 
d  581 
e  None 


(56) 


(63) 


+ 


4 

L 

4 


a  42 

c  0 

-r 

e  None 


(63) 


(70) 

5y  +  3.5 

a  9 

b8T 

c  2 


dl7T 

e  None 


(70) 


(57) 


4  0  6 
+  230 


a  363 
b  176 
c  636 
d  736 
e  None 


(64) 


_1_ 

5 

+  10 


(57) 


‘T, 

--r 

e  None 


(64) 


(71) 

.13-y  +  14.2 

a  31.125 
b  14.25 

«i*f 


d  15.625 
e  None 


(71) 


(58) 


4  7 

+  45 


a  82 
b  92 
c  97 

d  2 

e  None 


(65) 


15 

+  2  — 

Z  3 


(58) 


a  13“5” 

b!2+- 

el7i 

d!8+- 
e  None 


(72) 

.04  +  .143  +  .3706  = 


(65) 


a  5536 
b  .5436 
c  .4536 


d  .5536 
e  None 


(72) 


(59) 


2 

7 

a  190 

3 

8 

b  180 

5 

1 

c  910 

7 

4 

d  91 

e  None 

(66) 


1_ 

8 

+  H 


a  4 

b  5 


(59) 


3 
8 
3 
8 

•« 

e  None 


(73) 

47.6 +  7.32 +  .0574 +  6  = 


(66) 


a  60.9774 
b  61.9774 
c  61.4779 


d  60.7994 
e  None 


(73) 


(60) 


4  7  6  2 
9  3  7  4 
12  9  8 
+  3  0  7 


(67) 


a  14751 
b 14714 
e  15471 
d 15741 
e  None 


1  21 

4 

3 


+  3 


a  15 
b  15 
c  9- 


7 

12 

2 

7 


(74) 


10%  of  30  +  10%  of  90  = 


d9l 


(60) 


a  27 
b  -6 
e  12 


d  6 

e  None 


e  None  (67) 


(74) 


(61) 


156.35 
3.6  8 
1  2.7  5 
+  8.15 


(62) 

$30.00 


(68) 


a  $60.94 
b  $79.73 
c  $80.93 
d  $69.88 
e  None 


O  _4_ 
5  5 

+  4  -f- 

o 


a7^r 


(75) 


9 

11 

19 

30 


d  8  — 

30 


b  7 

c  8 


(61) 


e  None  (68) 


>.12  + $4 +  $1.90  = 


a  $32.06 
b  $36.02 
c  $36.20 


d  $33.60 
e  None 


(69) 

5  3} 
12* 
+  3  2* 


a977 


(62) 


>11 
*  12 

y  23 
12 
6 
14 

e  None 


b98j 

c97i 
d  97- 


7  yd.  2  ft.  8  in. 
+  4  yd.  3  ft.  7  in. 


all  yd.  5  in. 
b  12  yd.  1  in. 
c  3  yd.  3  in. 
d 13  yd.  3  in. 
e  None 


(75) 


(69) 


STOP 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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Test  4  —  Sec.  D  Score 
(number  right) 


TEST  4  =  SECTION  E 


DIRECTIONS:  Do  these  problems  in  subtraction.  Then  mark  the  letter  of  each  correct  answer. 
For  some  of  the  problems  none  of  the  answers  given  may  be  correct.  If  you  cannot  work  a 
problem,  or  if  you  think  that  none  of  the  answers  given  is  correct,  you  should  mark  the 
letter,  e.  Finish  each  column  before  going  on  to  the  next.  Be  sure  to  reduce  fractions  to 
lowest  terms.  Remember  that  these  are  problems  in  subtraction. 


(76) 


3  8  7 
2  5  2 


a  135 
b  639 
c  125 
d  -97524 
e  None 


(76) 


(83) 


JL 

3 

JL 

3 


a  0 

‘i 


d  - 


3 

e  None 


(83) 


(90) 

30.6-54-  = 


a  31 
b  25.1 


d  36 
e  None 


c  25.54- 


(90) 


(77) 


4  5  8 
10  6 


a  564 
b  352 
c  302 
d  664 
e  None 


(84) 


(91) 


JL 

5 

JL 

5 


b  4- 


55  f -12.22  = 


(77) 


d^ 

23 

e  None 


a  43.58  d  -67.02 

b  68.12  e  None 

e  43.68 


(84) 


(911 


(78) 


7  1 
2  7 


a  98 

b  —1917 
c  58 
d  54 
e  None 


(85) 


JL 

4 

JL 

8 


(92) 

86.350-24.15  = 


C  —  ■ 


(78) 


8 

7 

8 

<*-T 

e  None 


a  83.935  d  88.765 

b  62.2  e  None 

c  110.50 


(85) 


(92) 


(79) 


2  3  7  0 
18  9  0 


a  460 
b  840 
c  4800 
d  480 
e  None 


(86) 


A. 

5 

JL 

4 


a  1 

b 

e 

d 


i 

20 

1 
4 
1 1 
20 
3 


(93) 

57.09  -  7.0435  = 


a  64.1335 
b  -26.655 
c  50.0465 


d  54.1335 
e  None 


(79) 


e  None 


(86) 


(93) 


(80) 


8  5  0  7 
2  9  3  9 


a  5568 
b  9446 
c  10436 
d  6678 
e  None 


(87) 


7  — 

7 


a  1 


(94) 


b  13 


-±-  of  30 

6 


JL 

4 


of  8  = 


i-r 


(80) 


d 

e  None 


13f 


a  38 
b  24 
c  3 


d  7 

c  None 


(87) 


(94) 


(81) 


(88) 


$  1 

7.2  5 

a  818.70 

b  8 1 5.80 

1.4  5 

c  816.80 

d  8 1 8.50 

o  None 

(82) 

$200 

$14.25 

9 

5 


(95) 


b4T 


5  da.  6  hr.  20  min. 
3  da.  8  hr.  40  min. 


c  it 


d  -45 


(81) 


a  None 


(88) 


(89) 


a  821  1.25 
b  85.75 
c  8185.75 


d  820,014.25 

e  None 


3  3 

1  1 


i 

:: 

H 


a  21 
b  22 
c  44 


a  8  «ln.  15  lir. 

b  8  ilu.  14  hr. 

c  2  ila.  2  hr.  20  min. 

d  J  da.  21  hr.  40  min. 

o  None 


(95) 


I  I 


(82) 


c  None 


(89) 


STOP 


NOW  WAIT  TO* 
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Tetf  4  —  Sec.  I  Score 
(number  right) 


TEST  4 —  SECTION  F 


DIRECTIONS:  Do  these  problems  in  multiplication.  Then  mark  the  letter  of  each  correct 
answer.  Finish  each  column  before  going  on  to  the  next.  Be  sure  to  reduce  fractions  to 
lowest  terms. 


(96) 


2  3  3 
x  5 


a  1165 

b  238 
c  1155 
d  228 
e  None 


(96) 


(103) 

7  X 


JL  . 

5 


a  1  - 


b  7 


d7i 


_L  e  None 


(103) 


(110) 


5  4 
xl  3 


a  710-f- 

5 

b  11 4- 

6 

A  2 

c 

d  7124- 

e  None 


(110) 


(97) 


4  0  0 
x  3 


a  103 
b  1200 
c  1334- 
d  397 
e  None 


(104) 

Jl 

2 


(111) 


4x4- 


a  188.5 


3  6.2  5 


(97) 


3 

a  ~T 

c4 


di 

e  None 


X 


5i 


b  188  4 

c  725_s 
d  18.85 

e  None 


(104) 


(111) 


(98) 


6  0  9 
x  6 


a  3615 
b  603 
c  3654 
d  101.5 
e  None 


(105) 

1 


(112) 


_  X  _3_ 

3  X  5 

a  5 

b  J 


(98) 


di 

e  None 


4  8  2.5 
x  4 


a  482.1 
b  1930 
c  482.9 
d  193 
e  None 


(105) 


(112) 


(99) 


4  8  6 
x  3  2 


a  518 
b  454 

d 15552 
e  None 


(106) 

Jl 

5 


(113) 


4  v  5 

T 


3  2.3 
x  .  0  3  5 


(99) 


9 

b  2 

9 

C  40 


-T 

e  None 


a  11.3 
b  3.58 
c  1.1305 
d  2.88 
e  None 


(106) 


(113) 


(107) 

a  14720 

6X24  = 

b  756 

3 

c  716 

a  16 

d  1472 

b  8— 

3 

e  None 

1 

(100) 

C  16 

(100) 


7  3  6 
x  2  0 


d!6 -5- 

e  None 


(114) 

6  x  30%  of  30 

a  54 
b  12 
c  3 


d  24 
e  None 


(107) 


(114) 


(101) 


(108) 


(115) 


5  0  0 
x  4  0 


(102) 

5  0  2  3 
x  8  0  7 


a  540 

b  20000 

c  450 

d  12.5 

e  None 

6ixi 

“T 

b4i 

*  5 r 

(101) 

(109) 

a  5830 

4—  x  6 

b  4503651 

4 

c  4053561 

a  24- 

d  4216 

b  10T 

e  None 

(102) 

c  28- 

3  yd.  4  ft. 

X 


7  in. 
4 


d6l 

e  None 


(108) 


_2_ 

3 


a  12  yd.  11  in. 
b 18  yd.  4  in. 
c  13  yd.  1  ft.  11  in. 
d  18  yd.  1  ft.  4  in. 
e  None 


d  27— 

12 

e  None 


(115) 


(109) 


STOP 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 
FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 
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Test  4  —  Sec.  F  Score 
(number  right)  . 


TEST  4 -SECTION  G 


DIRECTIONS:  Do  these  problems  in  division.  Then  mark  the  letter  of  each  correct  answer. 
Finish  each  column  before  going  on  to  the  next.  Be  sure  to  express  remainders  as  fractions 
and  reduce  fractions  to  lowest  terms. 


(116) 


6)2  4 


a  4 
b  18 
c  30 
d  144 
e  None 


(116) 


(123) 

1 


JL 

4 

1 

a7T 

b  4 

c  1^ 


d4i 

e  None 


(123) 


(130) 

120 


A= 


a  1184- 


b  121-r- 

5 

c  100 


d  10 
e  None 


(130) 


(117) 


7)7  0 


b 


a  77 

l 

10 
c  63 

d  10 

e  None 


(124) 

JL 

5 


(131) 


2  = 


a  2 


5)9  5-2- 

4 


d  5 

e  None 


a  90^ 
b  100 
c  194 


dl9£ 


(117) 


(124) 


e  None  (131) 


(118) 


4)2  4  8 


a  244 
b  62 
c  252 
d  992 
e  None 


(125) 

6 


(132) 


(118) 


A 

5 

a6Jt 

b  74- 


e5X 


.04)8 


d4x 

e  None 


a  48 
b  .32 
c  200 
d  84 
e  None 


(125) 


(132) 


(119) 


5)5  3  5 


a  540 
b  530 
c  135 
d  107 
e  None 


(126) 

JL 

3 


(133) 


JL 

3 


3)5.0  4 


(119) 


a  V 

c  1 


<4 

e  None 


a  5.07 
b  1.68 
c  5.34 
d  5.01 
e  None 


(126) 


(133) 


(120) 

42)8  610 


(127) 


(134) 


a  8652 
b  8568 
c  205 
d  215 
e  None 


3 

4 


1  _ 


.03) .504 


16 

b  3 


d  2 

e  None 


a  .507 
b  1.68 
c  16.8 
d  1<>8 
e  None 


(120) 


(127) 


(134) 


(121) 

400)8  000 


(128) 


(135) 


a  32 
b  20 
c  84 
d  48 

e  None 


5A  — 1 
°  4  8 

a  15  ' 


of  12^-4-  of  8 


(121) 


b  5 

c  (> 


d2*r 

o  None 


a  I 
b  3 

c  4 


d  12 

e  None 


(128) 


(135) 


(122) 

34)3  262 


(129) 


a  3228 


b  3296 
.  16 
.7 

d  956  I 


2  1 

3 


95 


o  None 


a  3 
b  8 

c  4 


1 

a 
1 1 
1  'j 

1 

1  • 


d  2 


an 

None 


(129) 


STOP 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 
FURTHIR  INSTRUCTIONS 
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Toil  4  —  Set.  G  Store 
(number  right) 


Language 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  STUDENTS: 

This  is  a  language  test.  In  taking  it  you  will  show  what  you  know  about 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  words  and  sentences,  and  how  well  you  can 
spell.  No  one  is  expected  to  do  the  whole  test  correctly,  but  you  should  answer 
as  many  items  as  you  can.  Work  as  fast  as  you  can  without  making  mistakes. 

DO  NOT  WRITE  OR  MARK  ON  THIS  TEST  BOOKLET  UNLESS  TOLD  TO  DO  SO  BY  THE  EXAMINER. 
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TEST  5 -SECTION  A 


DIRECTIONS:  In  most  lines  of  the  story  ana  sentences  below,  four  words  have  a  number 
above  the  first  letter.  If  ONE  of  the  letters  should  be  a  capital,  mark  its 
number.  If  none  of  the  four  letters  should  be  a  capital,  mark  N,  which 
stands  for  None.  Not  more  than  one  letter  with  a  number  over  it  should 
be  a  capital  on  any  one  line. 


Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 


1  2  3  4 

SAMPLE:  A.  The  winner  of  the  race  was  tom. 

1  2  3  4 

SAMPLE:  B.  He  is  one  of  my  best  friends. 


N 


B 


Correct  Answer 
Sheet  Mark 

1  2  3  4  I- 

A  :  I:  I 


B 


1  2  3  4  b 


In  Sample  A,  the  “t”  in  “tom,”  which  has  a  4  above  it,  should  be  a  capital.  Notice  how 
the  4  has  been  marked.  In  Sample  B,  none  of  the  letters  with  numbers  above  them  should 
be  capitals,  so  the  N  has  been  marked. 


STORY 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


12  3  4 

last  night,  I  read  a  wonderful  old 

12  3  4 

book  called  The  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by 

1  2  3  4 

author  Samuel  1.  Clemens.  This  man,  who 

12  3  4 

is  better  known  to  all  of  his  readers 

12  3  4 

as  the  famous  Mark  twain,  lived  many  years 
in  Missouri.  For  my  next  birthday,  which 
comes  in  August,  both  my  mother  and  my 

1  2  3  4 

rich  uncle  Jim  have  promised  to  buy  me 

1  2  3  4 

some  more  good  books  written  by  mr.  Clemens. 

1  2  3  4 

I  have  promised  my  friend  bob,  who  lives 

12  3  4 

close  to  brooks  Junior  High  School,  that 

I  2  3  4 

he  can  read  them  when  i  have  finished.  He 


i 


4 


;> 


6 


S 


<) 


1  0 
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knows  In*  will  always  be  welcome  to  do  so. 

I  2  3  4 

my  teacher  thinks  that  everyone  my  _ n 


12. 

TEST  5 —  SECTION  A  (Continued) 

1  2  3  4 

age  should  read  good  books.  Last  friday 

12 

13. 

12  3  4 

she  said,  “please  get  one  or  two  good  books 

13 

14. 

from  the  new  Walnut  Street  Library. 

1  2  3  4 . 

If  at  all  possible,  you  should  each  do 

14 

15. 

12  3  4 

some  reading  during  easter  vacation.” 

1  5 

16. 

1  2  3  4 

Bobby  comes  from  denver,  but  he  has 

16 

17. 

1  2  3  4 

been  to  ireland  and  many  other  countries. 

17 

18. 

12  3  4 

He  asked,  “do  you  think  it  will  be  all 

18 

19. 

1  2  3  4 

right  if  my  older  sister  and  i  see  if  we 

1  9 

20. 

can  find  some  books  written  in  French?” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Young,  “do  you  actually 

1  2  3  4 

read  the  language  that  well?” 

20 

21. 

“No,”  said  Bobby,  “but  we  might  see  some 

1  2  3  4 

pictures  of  the  Seine  river  and  places  like 

21 

22. 

1  2  3  4 

the  Arch  of  triumph.  We  saw  both  of  them  on 

22 

our  vacation  last  June.” 

SENTENCES 

23. 

1  2  3  4 

Tom  brown  had  visited  only  twice  in 

23 

24. 

1  2  3  4 

alaska  before  he  made  it  his  home. 

24 

25. 

1  2  3  4 

On  Sunday  I  started  for  the  Rocky  Mountains 

2  5 

26. 

12  3  4 

to  visit  with  aunt  Nell  and  her  family. 

26 

27. 

12  3  4 

we  shall  travel  east  to  Bagdad. 

27 

28. 

1  2  3  4 

Tom  went  out.  he  then  saw  Jim 

28 

29. 

12  .34 

coming  down  the  long  street. 

29 

30. 

12  3  4 

Mother  said,  “please  answer  the  telephone.” 

30 
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Test  5  —  Sec.  A  Score 
(number  right) 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 

dlwr  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


TEST  5 -SECTION  B 


DIRECTIONS:  In  the  letter  and  story  below,  most  lines  have  a  number,  such  as  31,33, 
or  33.  If  a  punctuation  mark  is  needed  where  the  number  is,  make  a  black 
mark  within  the  pair  of  dotted  lines  under  the  punctuation  mark  needed. 
If  no  punctuation  is  needed,  make  a  black  mark  under  the  N,  which  stands 
for  None.  Show  either  apostrophes  or  single  quotation  marks  in  the  fourth 
column.  Only  one  answer  should  be  given  for  each  line. 


Correct  Test  Booklet 
and  Answer  Sheet  Mark 


SAMPLE:  C.  Mary1  will  you  come  with  us? 
SAMPLE:  D.  The  bus.,  is  leaving  at  ten  o’clock. 


9  n 


1  ! 

2 


•  N 

?  «  »  n 


I 


In  Sample  C,  a  comma  is  needed  at  1  after  the  word  “Mary,”  so  a  mark  has  been  mad( 
under  the  comma  in  answer  row  1.  In  Sample  D,  no  punctuation  mark  is  needed  at  2,  so  the 
N  has  been  marked  in  answer  row  2.  If  you  are  using  an  answer  sheet,  do  not  mark  on  this  page. 


303  South  Park  Street 


9  " 


N 


Salt  Lake  City31  Utah 


31 


June  28,  1956 


Dear  Grandmother 


o  o 
.  >  ' 


It88s  raining,  so  I  have  time  to  write  you  a 


letter.  I  was  sorry  to  miss  Grandfather;us  birthday. 


The  folks  decided  we  should  stay  another  week. 


Did  Grandfather  get  my  birthday  present  on  time.U! 


I)on.t7  Ann,  and  Mary  helped  me  select  it. 


Yes.{s  we  do  like  it  here,  but  we  hope 


it  won;1))t  keep  on  raining.  That  would  spoil  the 


picnic  that  our  favorite  cousin  |0  Harry,  planned. 


Yesterday  he  said,  “It  will  probably  rain! 


1 1 


32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


?  «  »  N 

?  "  •  N 


?  "  •  N 


?  "  •  N 

?  "  •  N 


?  "  ’  N 

?  ■  •  N 


?  "  '  N 

?  "  •  N 


N 
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GO 


RIOHT  ON  TO 


THE  NEXT  PAOE 


TEST  5 -SECTION  B  (Continued) 


However^,  I’m  sure  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a 
beautiful  day.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  best  to 
look  on  the  bright  side4.{  In  Walt  Disney’s 
film,  4[Pinocchio,  Jiminy  Cricket  seemed  to 
think  that  was  a  good  idea,  didn’t  he4_ 

The  day  after  we  saw  the  picture,  Harry  4(.s 
new  music  teacher  said4  _  “Do  you  remember  when 
Jiminy  Cricket  sang  that  pretty  song48  ‘When 
You  Wish  Upon  A  Star4!)  ?  If  you  like.  I’ll 
teach  you  to  play  it  on  the  piano.  50 

Grandmother- ,  do  you  have  Aunt  Ida’s  new 
address,-.,  Mother  has  lost  it,  and  I  want  to  send 
her  a  post  card  before  we  leave. 

Well53  wish  Us  good  luck  on  our  trip  back. 

Love 5 4 
Barbara  -  - 

O  O 


,  ?  "  '  N 

42  ii  ;i  l!  !!  I! 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 


,  ?  "  •  N 
,  ?  "  '  N 
,  ?  "  '  N 
,  ?  "  '  N 
,  ?  "  •  N 
,  ?  "  '  N 
,  ?  "  '  N 
,  ?  "  '  N 
,  ?  "  •  N 
,  ?  "  •  N 


N 

N 

N 


STORY 

,  ?  "  '  N 

Returning  from  a  fishing  trip.,,  the  boys  56 

,  ?  "  •  N 

met  Tom,  who  said,  “Where  have  you  been--”  57 

,  ?  "  '  N 

“We-8  have  been  camping  down  by  the  58 

,  ?  "  •  N 

river,  _9  answered  Ned.  “We  did  some  fishing.”  59 
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CTAD  now  wait  for 

91  Vr  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


Test  5  —  Sec.  B  Score 
(number  right) 


TEST  5 -SECTION  C 


DIRECTIONS:  Mark  the  number  of  the  correct  or  better  word  in  each  sentence  below. 


Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 


SAMPLE:  E.  She  (1  ain’t  2  isn’t)  as  tall  as  Betty. 


Correct  Answe 
Sheet  Mark 


1  2 


I 


In  Sample  E,  the  word  in  the  parentheses  with  the  2  by  it,  “isn’t,”  is  the  better  word.  Notic' 
how  the  2  has  been  marked. 


60.  He  let  (1hisself  2  himself)  in  the 

door  quietly.  - 60 

61.  Yesterday  Ruth  (1says  2  said), 

“Let’s  study  together.”  - — - — 61 


62.  Adverbs  ( 1  do  not  always 

2  always)  end  in  “ly.”  - 62 


63.  Everybody  (xhas  2  have)  fun  at 

the  annual  festival.  - 63 


64.  I  think  that  Janet  writes  (1good 


2  well) . 


68.  Il  is  (  1  true  2  false)  that  pronouns 
may  lie  singular  or  plural. 
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_(!  4 


65.  It  was  (l  their  2  there)  book  that 

was  lost.  * - (>r> 


66.  I  have  ('chose  2  chosen)  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  my  dress. 


1)7.  II  I  had  seen  him,  I  ('could  of 
2  could  have)  warned  him. 


(IS 


69.  We  were  told  that  a  boy  ( 1  drowned 

2  drownded)  there.  - 0 


70.  They  (xsaw  2  seen)  to  it  that  he 
got  the  reward. 


71.  The  word  “everyone”  is  (x  a  prop¬ 
er  noun  2  an  indefinite  pronoun) .  - 


72.  They  thought  the  party  was  for 
Dave  and  ( 1  him  2  he) . 


73.  A  pen  and  a  bottle  of  ink  ('  are 
2  is)  on  the  table. 


74.  In  the  title  “Gone  with  the  \\  ind." 
the  word  “Wind"  is  ('  a  noun  2  an 
adjective) . 


75.  ( 1  Us  2  We)  girls  bought  our  hats 
at  the  same  store. 


7(>.  When  the  raft  (  1  sank  2  sunk),  we 
yelled  for  help. 


TEST  5 -SECTION  C  (Continued) 

77.  Each  of  the  three  boys  thought  his 
knife  was  the  (-1  better  2  best). 

8.  In  “a  good  fight,”  the  word  “good” 
is  an  ( 1  adverb  2  adjective) . 

9.  Science  and  math  (1  require  2  re¬ 
quires)  careful  study. 

10.  The  word  “blue,”  when  used  to 
describe  the  color  of  a  dress,  is  an 
( 1  adverb  2  adjective) . 

1.  In  taking  a  rest,  children  should 
( 1  lie  2  lay)  quietly. 


^  For  each  statement  below  that  is  a  complete 
sentence,  mark  YES;  for  each  that  is  not, 
mark  NO. 


88. 

The  female  of  the  species  is 
supposed  to  be  deadlier 
than  the  male. 

YES 

NO 

88 

89. 

After  watching  carefully 
for  about  twenty  minutes. 

YES 

NO 

89 

90. 

When  we  reached  a  position 
nqar  the  summit. 

YES 

NO 

90 

91. 

The  star  of  the  show  appear¬ 
ed  to  take  several  bows. 

YES 

NO 

91 

92. 

When  the  problem  is  one 
of  addition. 

YES 

NO 

92 

'93. 

With  a  faith  that  leads  us 
to  worship  the  specialist. 

YES 

NO 

93 

94. 

Great  caravan  routes  lead  to 
Damascus. 

YES 

NO 

94 

2.  There  (Twas  2  were)  several 
tickets  left. 

3.  Mrs.  Jones  gave  the  sack  of  candy 
to  her  and  ( 1 1  2  me) . 

4.  It  is  (xtrue  2  false)  that  a  word 
may  function  as  more  than  one  part 
of  speech. 


95.  To  spend  a  lifetime  with  a 

woman  as  sweet  and  under¬ 
standing  as  your  mother, 
through  depression  and 
prosperity,  through  sick¬ 
ness  and  health.  YES  NO  9  5 

96.  When  the  pupil  does  not 
understand  what  he  is  aim¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  in  alge¬ 
bra  or  geometry  and  is 
carried  along  for  a  time  by 

the  demands  of  the  teacher.  YES  NO  9  6 


5.  “The  man  (xwho  2  which)  sang” 
is  correct  English. 

6.  It  has  not  been  touched  by  (*  she 
2  her)  or  John. 

7.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  (xran 
2  run)  all  the  way. 
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97.  Big  and  small,  lean  and  fat, 

they  all  came.  YES  NO  9  7 

98.  While  the  eyes  of  the  child¬ 
ren  were  wide  with  fear,  and 
the  boy  kept  on  with  the 

ghost  story.  YES  NO  9  8 

99.  As  the  huge  ship  slowly 
limped  into  port  and  the 

men  cheered.  YES  NO  9  9 


NOW  WAIT  FOR 

9lUr  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


Test  5  —  Sec.  C  Score 
(number  right) 


TEST  6 


DIRECTIONS:  Each  line  in  this  test  contains  four  spelling  words  and  the  word,  None. 

These  words  are  numbered  2<  3-  4>  and  the  None  is  numbered  5.  In  some 
of  the  lines,  one  word  is  misspelled.  In  others,  no  word  is  misspelled.  If  there 
is  a  misspelled  word,  mark  its  number.  If  no  word  is  misspelled,  mark  the  s. 


Correct  Test 
Booklet  Mark 

Correct  Answer 
Sheet  Mark 

SAMPLE:  F.  1  now  2  just  3  come 

4  ron  iJ  None 

4  p 

F  i: 

2  3  4 

1:  1 

5 

SAMPLE:  G.  '  go  2 see  3  do 

4  may  ''  None 

5  G 

l 

G 

2  3  4 

5 

I 

100.  1  score  2  rathur 

3  lame 

4  bitter 

u  None 

10t 

101.  1  soak  2  really 

3  escape 

4  often 

u  None 

.101 

102.  1  sipply  2  nature 

3  loose 

4  promise 

°  None 

_1 0: 

103.  1  split  2  elephunt 

3  niece 

4  sixty 

0  None 

i  o ; 

104.  1  entire  2  trout 

3  losing 

4  lisened 

°  None 

.10- 

105.  1  lantern  2  faint 

3  motion 

4  arrest 

'*  None 

.ior 

106.  1  moral  2  sentury 

3  haste 

4  compel 

5  None 

10t 

107.  1  tried  2  woolen 

3 peech 

4  shining 

'*  None 

.lo; 

108.  1  safety  2  dreamed 

3  careless 

4  unjes 

u  None 

— 

10t 

109.  1  asist  2  special 

3  weight 

4  paddle 

None 

— 

.10  5 

110.  1  funny  2  takeing 

3  until 

4  alone 

5  None 

— 

_i  i  ( 

111.  1  obedient  2  register 

3  target 

4  sesion 

•’  None 

— 

1 1 1 

112.  1  suburb  2  laboratory 

3 carear 

4  efficiency 

J 

;>  None 

— 

.11: 

113.  1  pantry  2  wistle 

3  insect 

4  willow 

°  None 

— 

.11 : 

114.  1  mortal  2  salute 

3  evidance 

4  estate 

'*  None 

— 

1 1 

115.  1  moskuito  2  singular 

3  hymn 

4  drama 

■’  None 

— 

1 1 ; 

116.  Mangle  2  presence 

3  intense 

4  prairy 

’*  None 

— 

1 1 1 

117.  1  evil  2  detail 

3  justise 

4  amuse 

5  None 

1 1  • 

118.  1  foreign  2  examenation 

3  accent 

4  diamond 

5  None 

1 1 ; 

119.  ’horrid  2  strain 

3  orphan 

4  investegate 

■’  None 

1 1 1 

120.  Mease  2  expand 

3  misterious 

4  cucumber 

a  None 

i  •.’( 

121.  1  swicli  2  paw 

3  sleeve 

4  noisy 

■’  None 

— 

i 

122.  disposition  2  brilliant 

3  magnifecent 

4  accord 

•'  None 

i 

123.  remit  2  oxygan 

3  interfere 

4  delicious 

*’  None 

i  2  : 

124.  stubborn  2  permanent 

3  campain 

1  indifferent 

•’  None 

1  2 

125.  'silence  2  vegtable 

3  patient 

1  mere 

■'  None 

l  2-' 

126.  aerial  2  indevidual 

3  exquisite 

'  convict 

r>  None 

1  2  • 

1 27.  1  scaucer  2  unable 

’  sow 

4  prison 

•*  None 

1  2 

128.  ’amiable  2  seiges 

3  beneficial 

1  chaperon 

r>  None 

1  2: 

129.  strenuous  2  accrued 

3  infamy 

1  melencholy 

■’  None 

I  21 

S:5m  1  CT/%n  NOW  W  A 11  (OR 

jlUr  i 

Test  6  Score 
(number  right) 

(The  quick  brown  fox  just  came  over  to  greet  the  lazy  poodle.) 


Cf  AQ  NOW  WAIT  FOR 
DlV/r  FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS 


( 
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Grade  Placement 


B 


Diagnostic  Analysis  of  Learning  Difficulties5 


California  Achievement  Tests— Junior  High  Level  Battery 


1.  Reading  Vocabulary 

A.  MATHEMATICS 

1-15 . Basic  vqcabulary 

B.  SCIENCE 

16-30  . Basic  vocabulary 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

3145 . Basic  vocabulary 

GENERAL 

46-60  _ Basic  vocabulary 

2.  Reading  Comprehension 

E.  FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS 

Simple  choice 

63, 65,  66,- 
67,69,  70, 

71,73 

72, 75  . _Math.  directions 

74  . _  .Map  direction 

F.  REFERENCE  SKILLS 


— 1 


6.1 


Definitions  and 
directions 


18, 19,  20 
26,  27,  28, 
29,  30 
31,32,  33, 
34,  35 
36,  37,  38, 
39,40 

C.  PROBLEMS 

41,42,43 


.Vocabulary 
Rules  and 
formulas 

.Negative  numbers 
.Solving  equations 

Two-step 


42  Sharing  and 

’  .  averaging 

46  . . Ratio 

49,  50,  51, 52  _  Percentage 

Commission  and 
discount 


47,54,55  ... 


76,  77.  78,  79 


Parts  of  book  or 
newspaper 

80  _ Use  of  dictionary 

81,82,83  .  ..Use  of  index 
84,85,86  .  ..Table  of  contents 
87,  88, 89, 90 .  Reading  a  graph 
qi  g2  Library 

’  - classifications 

93,M.9S.96.“«s 

labjQI9’]  Reading  a  map 

G.  INTERPRETATION  OF  MATERIAL 


4.  Arithmetic  Fundamentals 
D.  ADDITION 

ce  c-j  Simple 

. combinations 

58,  59, 60, 61  .  Carrying 

57.60.62  ...Zeros 
59,60,61  ...Column  addition 

61.62  _ Adding  money 

63  ....  Adding 


102,104,- 

105,107, 

111,112, 

113.115, 
117,119, 
120,126, 
127,128, 
129,130  . 
103, 106,' 
108,109, 

110.116, 
118,121, 
122,123, 
124,125, 
131,132, 
133,134, 
135,136, 
137,138  . 

114  .... 


139,140, 

141,142 

143,144,' 

145,146 


Directly  stated 
"  facts 


64,  66, 67, 
68,69 
65, 66,  67, 
68, 69 

70,71  ... 
72,73  ... 
74 _ 


.  Inferences 


Topic  or  central 
-idea 

Organization  of 
topics 

Sequence  of 
‘  events 


75  . 

E.  SUBTRACTION 


-numerators 

Common 

"‘denominators 

..Mixed  numbers 

Fractions  and 
' "  decimals 
..Writing  decimals 
Adding 
-percentages 
Denominate 
-numbers 


ye  77  Simple 

*  . combinations 

8l!  82’  8°’]-- Borrowing 
77,79,80  ...Zeros 
81  82  Subtracting 

’  - ; -money 

83, 84  Subtracting 

’  - numerators 

Common 
denominators 

87  Whole  from 

01  . mixed  numbers 

88  8„  Borrowing,  mixed 

oo,  os>  - numbers 

Fractions  and 
decimals 
92,93  . Writing  decimals 


Arithmetic  Reasoning 

A.  MEANINGS 

1,2, 3, 4, 5  .  .Writing  numbers 

6  . . Writing  money 

7  . . Writing  per  cent 

8,9,10  . Roman  numerals 

11  . . Whole  numbers 

i9  i/i  Fractions  and 

12'13-14  -  decimals 
15  _ Exponents 

SYMBOLS,  RULES,  &  EQUATIONS 

16,17, 21, 

22,23,24,  |_  Symbols 


94  . Fractional  parts 

Denominate 
. numbers 


95 


F.  MULTIPLICATION 
96,  97,  98,1 
99,100,  ..Tables 
101,102  _ 

97,98,101  . 


Zeros  in 
multiplicand 

100.101.I02 .“jjjjk 


B 


25 


Q 


99,100,101 


Two-place 

multipliers 


Consult  Part  2  of  the  manual  for  uses. 


103,105,106  ^cellati0", 

104  _ Mult.  num.  and 

denominator 


107, 108,  j 


Mixed  numbers 

Fractions  and 
decimals 
Pointing  off 
decimals 
Per  cent  of 
number 
11S  Denominate 

. numbers 


G.  DIVISION 


116,117,1 
118,119, 
120,121, 

122 

117,119 
120,121 
122  .... 
123,124, 
125,126, 
127,128, 

129.130 

128.129.130 

131  . . 


132,133,134 
35  . . 


.  .Tables 

.  .Zeros  in  quotient 
..Remainders 

. .  Inverting  divisors 

Mixed  numbers 
Fractions  to 
decimals 
Pointing  off 
decimals 
Fractional  parts 


5.  Mechanics  of  English 
A.  CAPITALIZATION 

.  .Title  of  book 
..Names  of  persons 
..Titles  of  persons 


3, 5, 8, 23 
6,  7, 26 


9  1 B  1 7  "1 

21  22  24  -NarRes  of  places 

10,19  . Pronoun"!" 

First  words  of 


1,11,27, 28. 


sentences 


12,25  . Days 


13,18,30  .. 


First  words  of 
quotations 


15  . .Special  day 

4, 14, 20, 29 . .  Over-capitalization 


Commas 


B.  PUNCTUATION 

31,32,37,- 
38, 40, 42, 

47,48,51, 

53, 54,  56  . 

33, 34, 39, 46  .  Apostrophes 
36,  57’  ^  J  -  -Question  marks 
41,50,59  . .  .Quotation  marks 


Quotation 
-within  quot. 


35, 44, 55,  58 .  Over-punctuation 


C.  WORD  USAGE 

60,  64,  65, 

67,  69,  77, 
81,85 
61,66,  70, 

76,  87 

62,  68,71, 

74,  78,  80, 

84 

63,  73,  79,  82 
72,  75,  83,  86 

88-99  _ 


.Good  usage 
.Tense 

.Parts  of  speech 

.  Number 
.  Case 

Recognizing 
-sentences 

ing  (1 00-1 29) See  profile 

HANDWRITING  See  profile 
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Dr  Trotter  and  his  bier  Gold  Watch 

o 

by  Helen  Earle  Gilbert 

One  fine  afternoon,  in  the  little  village  of  Green  Hill,  Dr 
Trotter  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  and  make  his  calls. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling  went  the  telephone 

“Is  that  you,  Doctor?’’  asked  a  worried  voice.  “Will  you 
please  come  over?  Baby  Agatha’s  cheeks  are  all  puffed  up.’’ 

“Be  right  over,’’  the  doctor  answered  in  his  deep,  comfort¬ 
ing  voice.  “Sounds  like  the  mumps  to  me.  Who  did  you  say  it 

O’  ’ 

was  r 

“This  is  Mrs  Cousins.  Please  hurry.  And  thank  vou.” 

Dr  Trotter  picked  up  his  hat  and  his  doctor  bag.  Then  he  felt 
in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  his  Scotch-plaid  vest,  as  he  always  did 
when  he  was  going  to  call  on  a  child,  to  be  sure  that  he  had  his 
bio  watch  with  him. 

Not  that  there  was  much  chance  of  his  losing  it.  for  this  old- 
fashioned  round  gold  watch  was  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  heavy 
gold  chain.  On  the  other  end,  in  his  right-hand  vest  pocket, 
was  the  small  new  silver  watch  by  which  he  took  pulses  and 
told  the  time. 

Then  he  went  out  to  his  car.  He  hurried,  tor  of  all  the  people 
Dr  Trotter  took  care  of,  his  favourites  were  the  children.  He 
was  a  friend  to  all  of  them.  What  is  more,  everv  one  of  them 
would  do  whatever  he  wanted,  the  moment  he  asked. 

Baby  Agatha’s  cheeks  were  plump  and  pink,  but  she  was  all 
right.  Mrs  Cousins  drew  a  long  breath  ot  relief.  She  bustled 
about  to  make  the  doctor  a  cup  ot  tea,  piping  hot  and  strong. 
For  although  she  had  not  lived  on  Green  Hill  very  long,  she 
knew,  as  everyone  did  tor  miles  around  that  the  doctor  liked 
his  tea. 

Dr  Trotter  took  the  cup  with  a  sigh  ot  pleasure  and  sat  down 
in  the  big  corner  chair.  Nubbin,  the  little  grey  kitten,  climbed 


out  of  her  basket  and  up  into  his  lap.  “Ouch!”  the  doctor  said 
as  her  claws  went  in.  But  he  let  her  stay 

In  the  yard  outside,  Katherine  and  Tom  Cousins,  with  the 
Butterworth  boys,  Hank  and  George  Jr,  were  climbing  in  the 
cherry  tree.  They  began  to  see  how  high  they  could  climb  and 
then  jump. 

Mrs  Cousins  glanced  out  with  a  worried  look.  “I’m  so  afraid 
one  of  them  will  fall,”  she  said 

“Tell  me,  Doctor,  what  it  is  that  you  do  or  say  to  make  the 
children  do  whatever  you  want,  the  moment  you  ask?’ 

“Well,  well!”  The  old  doctor  set  down  his  cup.  “Children 
can  always  keep  a  secret,  can’t  they?”  He  leaned  back  and  felt 
in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  his  Scotch-plaid  vest.  “It’s  really  not 
my  secret  but  my  grandfather’s.  He  was  a  doctor,  too,  and  this 
was  his  watch.  ” 

He  pulled  out  the  heavy  old-fashioned  round  gold  watch. 

Mrs  Cousins  leaned  forward. 
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Dr  Trotter  opened  the  back  of  the  watch,  and  there  was  a 
little  round  keyhole. 

From  his  right-hand  vest  pocket  he  drew  out  the  other  watch 
(the  small  new  silver  one  with  which  he  took  pulses  and  told 
the  time)  and  there  —  beside  it  on  the  heavy  gold  chain  — 
hung  a  little  shining  gold  key.  Dr  Trotter  took  it  off  the  chain 
and  thrust  it  into  the  keyhole. 

Just  then  the  telephone  rang.  Mrs  Cousins  ran  to  answer  it. 

“It’s  for  you,’’  she  said.  “It’s  Mrs  Oldfield.  The  minister’s 
cut  his  thumb.  They  want  you  right  away.” 

Dr  Trotter  put  back  his  watches  and  picked  up  his  bag. 

Nubbin  yawned,  curled  up  in  her  basket,  and  dropped  off  to 

Out  in  the  cherry  tree  the  children  climbed  higher  and  higher. 

The  little  old  car  carried  Dr  Trotter  to  the  minister’s  house 
where  Mrs  Oldfield  met  him  at  the  door.  The  doctor  dressed 
the  minister’s  thumb  (which  wasn’t  very  badly  cut  after  all). 
Then  he  went  on  to  the  Dwinney’s  where  Jane  Dwinney,  who 
was  nine,  had  broken  out  with  a  rash. 

Just  as  Jane  was  putting  out  her  tongue  for  the  doctor,  the 
telephone  rang.  It  was  Mrs  Oldfield  again. 

“Is  the  doctor  there?”  she  asked.  “Will  you  send  him  right 
back  to  the  Cousins’  ?  Tommy’s  fallen  out  of  that  cherry  tree 
and  hurt  his  ankle.” 

“Be  right  over,”  the  doctor  promised. 

“Now,  Jane,  I’ll  stop  in  on  my  way  home.  You  know  what 
for  ...  I  think  it’s  measles,”  he  said  to  her  mother.  “Keep  her 
warm.”  And  he  was  gone. 

People  along  the  roadside  and  at  their  windows  saw  the 
doctor’s  car  Hying  past  and  wondered.  “What’s  happened 
now?”  they  asked.  He  turned  the  corner  into  the  Cousin’s 
driveway  in  a  great  cloud  of  dust. 

Dr  Trotter  saw  that  the  yard  was  empty.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  cherry  tree. 

With  one  hand  in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  his  Scotch-plaid 
vest,  he  hurried  up  the  steps. 
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He  found  Tommy  lying  on  the  couch,  with  his  swollen  ankle 
on  a  pillow.  He  was  trying  not  to  cry.  The  other  children  stood 
arcund  him.  Mrs  Cousins  was  hurrying  with  ice  in  one  hand 
and  a  hot-water  bottle  in  the  other.  (In  the  excitement  she  had 
forgotten  which  one  was  right  for  swellings.) 

The  instant  he  saw,  with  his  professional  eye,  that  it  was  only 
a  sprain,  Dr  Trotter  reached  for  his  watch.  Tommy  wiped  his 
face  and  smiled.  The  children  looked  at  one  another. 

Out  came  the  big  old  round  gold  watch.  The  doctor  reached 
into  his  right-hand  pocket,  and  out  came  the  small  new  silver 
watch.  He  looked  on  the  chain  for  the  little  gold  key. 

But  the  little  gold  key  was  gone! 

Dr  Trotter  felt  in  all  his  pockets.  He  hunted  through  his  hag 
and  poked  down  into  the  sides  of  the  corner  chair. 

Katherine  and  Hank  looked  under  the  sofa. 

George  Jr  looked  under  the  rug. 

Mrs  Cousins  lilted  the  kitten  basket  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
wake  little  sleeping  Nubbin,  and  looked  under  that. 

But  no  one  could  find  the  little  gold  key. 

“Wait!”  cried  Mrs  Cousins.  “1  may  have  a  key  that  will  fit!” 
She  ran  and  got  her  key  ring,  her  key  case,  and  an  old  desk 
drawer  full  of  keys.  But  not  one  of  them  fitted  the  little  round 

“Maybe  the  Oldfields  have  one!”  shouted  Tommy. 

Mrs  Cousins  rushed  to  the  telephone.  She  was  so  excited  that 
Mrs  Oldfield  got  excited,  too. 

“A  key  for  Dr  Trotter,  you  say?”  she  asked.  “Well,  I’ll  see. 
And  I’ll  call  up  the  neighbours  and  ask  them.” 

In  no  time  at  all  Mrs  Oldfield  was  at  the  door. 

“Here’s  my  key  ring,”  she  puffed.  “Here’s  the  key  to  our 
front  door,  to  the  garage,  to  Fred’s  case  of  stuffed  birds,  and  to 
the  minister’s  typewriter  .  .  .  The  neighbours  will  be  right  along 
with  their  keys,”  she  added. 

Tommy  laughed. 

In  bounced  Mrs  Dwinney.  She  had  got  a  ride  with  the  bread 
man.  “Here’s  the  key  to  our  barn,”  she  said,  “and  to  our  front- 
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hall  closet.  Here  are  some  drawer  keys  and  keys  to  two  chests 
and  to  the  station  wagon.” 

“My  goodness!”  exclaimed  Mrs  Cousins.  “All  we  want  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  watch  key.” 

In  trotted  Miss  Fuller,  the  milliner.  She  had  a  bunch  of  Yale 
keys  on  a  ring  and  an  old  satchel.  “This,”  she  said  with  pride, 
“has  in  it  all  the  keys  that  have  been  in  our  family  for  sixty- 

seven  years.  ” 

Behind  her  came  Mr  Pound,  the  grocer,  with  tire  keys  to 
his  store. 

Then  came  Mrs  Pound  with  two  very  ancient  clock  keys,  and 
Mrs  Trotter  with  all  the  doctor’s  other  keys. 

“The  sexton’s  even  bringing  the  key  to  the  church,”  cried 
Mrs  Cousins  from  the  doorway,  “and  it’s  thirteen  inches  long!” 

The  door  flew  open  again.  There  stood  Grandma  Stepney, 
the  oldest  person  for  miles  around. 

“It  was  tea  you  wanted,  wasn’t  it?”  she  asked,  panting  a  little. 
“1  couldn’t  quite  hear  over  the  telephone,  but  you  said  it  was 
for  the  doctor.  ” 

On  a  tray  she  held  her  pink  lustre  teapot,  steaming  hot,  and 
a  large  plate  of  warm  cinnamon  buns. 

Katherine  ran  to  bring  her  a  chair. 

Mrs  Cousins  took  the  tray  and  said,  “Thank  you.” 

The  doctor  looked  a  little  worried. 

But  Tommy’s  eyes  were  bright  with  excitement. 

Just  at  that  minute  Nubbin  stood  up  in  her  basket.  She 
rounded  her  back,  rolled  out  her  red  tongue,  and  yawned.  Down 
in  the  basket  something  glittered. 

“What’s  that?”  shrieked  Tommy. 

Katherine  rushed  over  and  picked  it  up. 

“Nubbin,  you  bad  kilty!”  cried  Tommy.  “You  went  to  sleep 
on  the  little  gold  key ! ’ ’ 

l)r  I  rotter  took  the  key  and  hurried  over  to  Tommy,  lie 
opened  the  back  of  his  big  round  watch,  thrust  in  the  key  and 
turned  it  a  few  times. 

I  hen  he  lowered  the  watch  into  Tommy’s  outstretched  hands. 


Tick-a-tick-a-tick-a-tick!  Everybody  listened.  Tommy  held  the 
watch  tight  against  his  ear. 

“Before  we  begin,’’  said  the  doctor  as  he  took  the  iodine  and 
dressings  from  his  bag,  “where  would  you  like  to  have  me  set 
my  watch,  Tom?  At  what  time?’’ 

His  fingers  moved  deftly  over  Tommy’s  ankle-bone.  “Some 
people,’’  he  went  on,  “like  to  have  it  tell  them  how  old  they 
are.  What  will  you  have?” 

“I’ll  have  twelve,”  Tommy  answered  firmly.  “That's  the 
highest  one.  And  anyway,  I’ll  be  twelve  in  two  years  more.’ 

Dr  Trotter  nodded.  He  set  the  hands  at  two  minutes  before 
twelve  o’clock. 

“Ssh-sh-h-h!’'  cried  all  the  children. 

The  room  grew  very  quiet.  Mrs  Cousins  stared,  her  finger  on 
her  lip.  Grandma  Stepney  stopped  rocking.  Mrs  Pound  looked 
at  Mrs  Dwinney  and  smiled. 

Tommy’s  eyes  shone.  He  hardly  felt  the  old  doctor’s  gentle 
hands  on  his  ankle.  He  hardly  felt  the  dressing  that  Dr  Trotter 
was  putting  on. 
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Tick-a-tick-a-tick-a-tick  went  the  big  round  watch  against 
Tommy’s  ear. 

And  then! 

RING  -  RING  -  RING  -  RING  -  RING  -  RING  -  RING 
RING  -  RING  -  RING  -  RING  -  RING! 

Tommy’s  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

“A  watch  that  strikes,”  said  Mrs  Cousins.  “Well,  I  never!” 


Roundabout 

At  midsummer  fair  on  a  galloping  pony 
We  saw  the  last  of  little  Tony. 

He  spurred  her  sides  and  said  ‘Hurroo!’ 

And  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  he  flew. 

Said  the  roundabout  man,  ‘Now  don’t  get  tragic  — 
That  boy’ll  come  back,  the  horse  is  magic!’ 

Up  went  Tony  in  the  blue,  blue  air, 

Right  over  the  top  of  midsummer  fair. 

Till  the  roundabout  music  he  heard  no  more, 

And  he  set  his  course  for  the  southern  shore. 

1  le  saw  the  bouses,  row  on  row, 

And  he  heard  the  cocks  in  the  farms  below. 

Trees  and  rivers  went  sliding  by 

As  the  pony  sailed  through  the  blue,  blue  sky. 

IK'  saw  the  ships  and  the  coast  of  France 

And  sailor-boys  in  a  hornpipe  dance. 

lie  passed  strange  birds  which  he  shouted  to, 

And  away  to  the  south  he  Hew  and  flew. 
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Night  came  on  and  another  day. 

And  still  he  flew  to  the  south  away. 

On  and  on  at  a  galloping  speed 
Went  little  Tony  and  his  roundabout  steed. 
Churches  he  saw  and  castles  and  towns, 
Mountains  and  forests,  dales  and  downs. 

They  crossed  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
And  they  came  to  the  coast  of  Afrikee. 

And  there  were  palm-trees  and  black  men  bare, 
All  hot  and  lazy  in  the  tropical  air. 

And  lone  grey  mountains  and  deserts  brown 
And  giant  cataracts  tumbling  down, 

Giraffes  and  lions  and  chimpanzees 
And  monkeys  swinging  among  the  trees. 

He  never  felt  hungry,  did  little  Tony, 

Sitting  astride  his  magic  pony. 

But  after  a  while  the  marvellous  beast 
Changed  its  course  and  made  for  the  east, 

And  they  came  to  an  island  in  the  sea 
Not  far  from  the  shores  of  Afrikee. 

So  they  lighted  down  and  soon  they  stood 
On  a  wild  hillside  by  a  little  wood. 
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After  a  while  a  native  came 
Who  gave  them  food  and  told  them  his  name. 
And  there  they’ll  stay  for  a  year  or  more 
Where  never  a  white  boy  stayed  before. 

There  in  the  sun  lives  little  Tony 

With  the  friendly  natives  and  the  magic  pony. 

One  of  these  days  he  will  say  goodbye 

And  rise  aloft  in  the  blue,  blue  sky, 

And  gallop  away  through  the  air  once  more 
Till  he  lands  at  last  on  his  native  shore. 

So  you  see  what  marvellous  things  and  rare 
Can  chance  to  a  boy  at  midsummer  fair. 

The  Little  Green  Orchard 

Some  one  is  always  sitting  there, 

In  the  little  green  orchard; 
tv’n  when  the  sun  is  high 

O 

In  noon’s  unclouded  sky, 

And  faintly  droning  goes 
The  bee  f  rom  rose  to  rose. 

Some  one  in  shadow  is  sitting  there, 

In  the  little  green  orchard. 

Yes,  and  when  twilight’s  falling  softly 
On  the  little  green  orchard; 

When  the  grey  dew  distils 
And  every  flower-cup  fills; 

When  the  last  blackbird  says, 

‘What -what !  ’  and  goes  her  wav  —  shill 
I  have  heard  voices  calling  softly 
In  the  little  green  on  hard. 

O 


JAMES  REEVES 
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Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  being  there, 

In  the  little  green  orchard; 

Why,  when  the  moon’s  been  bright, 

Shedding  her  lonesome  light, 

And  moths  like  ghosties  come, 

And  the  horned  snail  leaves  home: 

I’ve  sat  there,  whispering  and  listening  there, 

In  the  little  green  orchard. 

O 

Only  it’s  strange  to  be  leeling  there, 

In  the  little  green  orchard ; 

Whether  you  paint  or  draw, 

Dig,  hammer,  chop,  or  saw; 

When  you  are  most  alone, 

All  but  the  silence  gone  .  .  . 

Some  one  is  waiting  and  watching  there. 

In  the  little  green  orchard. 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 


The  Wasp 

Where  the  ripe  pears  droop  heavily 
The  yellow  wasp  hums  loud  and  long 
His  hot  and  drowsy  autumn  song: 

A  yellow  flame  he  seems  to  be, 

When  darting  suddenly  from  high 
He  lights  where  fallen  peaches  lie: 

Yellow  and  black  this  tiny  thing’s 
A  tiger  soul  on  elfin  wings. 

FIONA  MACLEOD 
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The  Kina  who  Lost  his  Voice 

o 

by  A.  t.  Kimberley 
CHARACTERS 

MAID  DOCTOR 

COOK  ASTRONOMER 

KING  MAGICIAN 

JESTER  A  SERVANT 

GUARDIAN  Ol-  THE  HALL  OE  ECHOES 
VOICES  OFF:  a  ‘horrible  voice’,  A  WOODCUTTER,  HIS  WIFE 

Scene  One:  The  Royal  Kitchen.  The  cook,  fat  and  red-faced,  is 
making  a  cake. 

Enter  a  SERVANT  with  a  very  nervous- looking  maid. 

SERVAN  i .  Good  morning  to  you,  Cook.  I’ve  brought  the  new  maid¬ 
servant  for  you. 

cook.  I  hank  you,  1  could  do  with  more  help  in  the  kitchen.  [She 
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wipes  the four  from  her  hands.  Exit  servant.]  Now  then,  girl,  look 
lively!  You  have  an  apron,  I  suppose? 
maid.  Oh  yes,  Ma’am.  [She  produces  the  apron  jrom  her  little  bag  and 
begins  to  put  it  on.] 

cook.  Good.  Now,  I’ll  just  finish  this  cake  I’m  making  and  then 

I’ll -  [She  breaks  off  as  a  terrible  wail  is  heard.  The  MAID,  in  terror, 

dives  underneath  the  table].  Mercy  on  us!  He’s  at  it  again!  [The 
singing  continues .  ] 

maid  [from  under  the  table].  Whatever  is  that  terrible  noise,  Cook? 
cook  [continuing  to  make  cake].  Oh,  there’s  nothing  to  fear,  girl,  so 
you  can  come  out. 

maid  emerges  from  underneath  the  table,  very  nervously. 

maid.  But  what  is  that  terrible  noise,  Cook?  [She  winces  as  the  wail 
is  heard  again].  Is  it  someone  in  pain? 
cook.  Certainly  it  sounds  like  that,  but  you’ll  get  used  to  it.  It’s 
the  King. 

maid  [in  amazement].  The  King? 
cook.  Yes.  He’s  enjoying  himself. 

MAID  [in  even  greater  amazement].  Enjoying  himself?  But  what’s  he 
doing? 

cook  [slowly  j.  Well,  if  you  ask  him  he’ll  tell  you  he’s  singing. 
maid.  Singing?  Does  he  think  that  sounds  like  singing?  Why,  it’s 

the  most  terrible  noise  1  ever  heard,  of  all  the  worst - 

cook  [in  alarm].  Shh,  girl!  Remember,  you’re  speaking  about  the 
King!  The  last  servant-girl  here  said  things  about  the  King’s  voice 
and - 

maid.  What  happened  to  her? 

cook.  Never  mind!  But  if  she  had  kept  her  own  voice  quiet  and 
accustomed  herself  to  the  King’s  voice,  you  wouldn’t  have  her 
job  now! 

Enter  the  jester, 
jester.  Hallo  there,  Cook! 

cook  [grumpily].  Morning  —  and  don’t  come  here  with  any  of 
your  fooling.  I’m  far  too  busy  to  be  bothered  with  you;  what  with 
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having  to  start  a  new  girl  to  work  and  my  cooking  —  and  that! 
[She  indicates  the  direction  jrom  which  the  King’s  voice  is  heard.  ] 
jester.  Especially  that!  [He  nods  in  mock  solemnity.  ] 

The  singing  suddenly  stops.  There  comes  a  complete  silence. 
cook  [after  a  pause].  That’s  strange,  he’s  stopped. 
jester.  It’s  not  strange,  it’s  a  relief. 

They  all  listen  —  there  is  silence.  Suddenly  there  is  an  interruption, 
as  the  KING  himself  rushes  into  the  room,  throwing  up  his  hands, 
obviously  in  great  despair.  The  cook  and  the  maid  curtsey,  and 
the  JESTER  goes  down  on  his  knees. 

COOK. 

jester.  r  Your  Majesty ! 
maid.  J 


The  king  stares  at  them  blankly,  sinks  into  a  chair  and  buries  his  face 
in  his  hands.  The  others  stand,  and  the  jester  approaches  him. 

jester.  Your  Majesty,  are  you  unwell?  What  troubles  you  now? 

The  king  looks  up,  the  jester  bends  his  head  closer,  as  if  listening. 
jester  [in  amazement  |.  Your  Majesty! 

The  king  whispers  again. 

jester  [in  even  greater  amazement  |.  Your  Majesty! 

JESTER  walks  to  the  others. 

jester.  The  King  says  he  lias  lost  his  voice. 

cook.  Y  ,  .  .  .  , 

>  Lost  his  voice  r 
MAID.  J 

jester.  Yes,  he  says  lie  was  singing  away  —  when  suddenly  no 
voice  came!  Just  silence. 

maid.  Well,  il  you  ask  me  1  should  say  that  it  is - 

cook  | whispering  in  alarm].  Shh,  girl!  The  King  may  be  dumb,  hut 
lie’s  not  deal ! 


jester  |ii7io  sees  the  king  beckoning  to  him].  Yes,  your  Majesty? 
| He  listens  while  the  KING  whispers.]  Yes,  vour  Majesty.  O!  course, 
your  Majesty.  The  Royal  Doctor.  Yes,  yes,  we  must  summon  him 
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at  once.  At  once,  your  Majesty.  [He  rushes  to  the  door,  shouting :] 
The  Royal  Doctor!  His  Majesty  commands  the  presence  of  the 
Royal  Doctor!  The  Royal  Doctor! 

The  doctor,  dressed  all  in  black  and  carrying  a  black  bag  and  a 
huge  medicine-bottle,  rushes  into  the  room,  nearly  knocking  the 
jester  down.  He  opens  his  bag  and  takes  out  a  compress,  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  a  spoon.  He  rushes  to  the  MAID  and  thrusts  the  long 
thermometer  into  her  mouth.  He  places  the  huge  compress  on  the  head 
of  the  king,  and  tries  to  pour  a  huge  spoonful  of  medicine  into  the 
mouth  of  the  COOK,  who  is  gaping  open-mouthed  with  astonishment. 

CURTAIN 


Scene  Two:  The  Royal  Parlour.  The  king  lies  stretched  out  in  his 
chair.  The  doctor,  looking  remarkably  cheerful,  bestraddles  him. 
The  jester,  cook  and  maid  watch  anxiously. 

doctor.  Open  your  mouth,  your  Majesty.  [He  examines  the 
king’s  throat.  After  a  pause]  Hm!  [He  strokes  his  chin.]  This  is  very 
bad,  your  Majesty.  Yes,  very  bad  indeed.  [He  grins  broadly.]  Your 
voice  is  completely  gone.  Completely  gone.  [He  smiles  very 
happily.]  Yes  —  very  bad  indeed. 
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The  king  beckons  to  the  JESTER  and  whispers. 

jester.  His  Majesty  says  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  look  so 
pleased  about  it,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  you  can  do  for  him? 
doctor  [looking  very  grave],  Alas,  your  Majesty,  1  cannot  help  you 
at  all.  I  can  cure  an  injured  voice,  recommend  a  rest  for  a  tired 
one,  or  give  a  gargle  for  a  strained  one  —  but  in  your  Majesty’s 
case  I  can  do  nothing  —  for  there  is  no  voice  left  for  me  to  treat. 
No  voice  at  all.  Very  bad.  Gone  completely.  Absolutely  and  com¬ 
pletely  gone.  No  voice  at  all.  Very  bad.  Oh,  yes,  your  Majesty, 
undoubtedly  very  bad. 

The  KING  looks  at  him  angrily,  and  again  beckons  the  JESTER. 
JESTER  listens. 

jester.  His  Majesty  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  most  dis¬ 
pleased  with  you.  Not  only  can  you  not  help  him  —  but  you  look 
as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  joke.  You  may  go  now.  The  King  has 
decided  to  summon  the  Roval  Magician. 

J  O 

doctor  picks  up  his  bag,  bows  to  the  king  and  prepares  to  leave. 
doctor  [ro  maid].  Well,  at  least  we’ll  have  some  peace  lor  a  while. 
maid  [softly].  For  that,  at  any  rate,  we  can  he  thankful. 

Exit  the  doctor.  The  jester  sounds  a  large  gong,  and  immediately 
the  magician  enters.  He  is  carrying  books.  He  approaches  the  king 
and  bows  very  low. 

jester.  O  Most  excellent  Royal  Magician,  his  Majesty  has  had  a 

most  unfortunate  accident  and - 

magician.  I  know,  1  know.  The  King  has  lost  his  voice. 

All  look  at  him  in  amazement . 
maid.  You  know? 

magician.  Yes,  yes,  girl,  ol  course  1  know. 
maid.  But  who  told  you? 
magician.  No  one  told  me. 
jester.  But  how  do  you  know  then? 
magician .  By  magic  powers,  ol  course. 
maid.  1  do  not  believe  in  magic. 


magician  [furiously].  Ah,  foolish,  foolish  girl.  Of  course  you  must 
believe  in  magic.  I’m  a  magician,  aren’t  I? 


maid.  1  suppose  so. 

magician.  Very  well,  then,  you  must  have  magic  if  you’re  going 
to  have  magicians.  Without  magic  there  could  be  no  magicians 
and  as  1  am  a  magician  I  - 

During  this  speech  the  KING  has  again  whispered  to  the  jester. 

jester.  Yes,  yes,  sir.  Rut  His  Majesty  wants  to  know  what  you  can 
do  about  his  voice. 

magician.  Ah,  yes,  yes,  His  Majesty’s  voice.  I  have  already  looked 
into  the  matter  in  my  Wonder  Book  of  Spells.  [Indicates  book.  ] 

MA,D'  \  Yes? 

JESTER.  J 

The  king  looks  hopeful. 

magician.  But  as  the  King  is  not  under  any  spell,  it  wasn’t  much 
help. 


maid. 

JESTER,  f 


[groan].  Oh! 


The  king  looks  very  miserable. 

magician.  However,  however,  I  have  found  an  entry  about  the 
King’s  voice  in  my  Magician  s  Handbook.  [Indicates  another  book.] 

MA,D'  \  Yes? 

JESTER.  J 

The  king  again  looks  hopeful. 

magician.  I  first  looked  under  K  for  King,  but  although  a  great 
deal  was  mentioned,  I  could  find  no  entry  for  ‘King’s  Voice’.  It 
mentions  ‘King’s  Castle’,  ‘King’s  Ear’,  ‘King’s  Eyes’,  ‘Kingfisher’, 
‘King’s  Garden’.  .  .  . 

jester.  Yes,  yes,  but  what  about  ‘King’s  Voice’? 

magician.  But  that’s  the  point — it  did  not  mention  ‘King’s  Voice’. 

JESTER.  \ 

MAID,  f 


The  king  looks  miserable. 
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MAGICIAN. 
JESTER. 
MAID,  j 


So  then  I  looked  under  ‘Voice*. 
Ah!  You  looked  under  ‘Voice*. 


magician.  1  did.  But  although  there  were  many  interesting  entries 
under  ‘Voice’ — such  as  ‘Voice  Loud’,  ‘Voice  Sweet’,  ‘Voice 

maid.  That  certainly  wouldn’t  be  it! 

magician.  And  ‘Voice  High’,  1  could  find  no  relerence  to  ‘Voice, 
King’s’. 

MA,D-  \  Oh! 

JESTER.  J 


magician.  But  then  I  had  a  brilliant  idea. 


jester.  You  did?  Congratulations! 

o 

magician.  It  occurred  to  me  that  we  were  not  troubled  bv  the 
King’s  voice. 

j  ST:R.^  We  certainly  were  troubled  by  it! 

MAID  j  J  J 


magician  [ignoring  interruption].  But  by  the  lack  ol  it.  [There  is  a 
pause.  He  eyes  them  all  solemnly.  J  So  1  turned  up  L  lor  Loss,  (ma¬ 
gician  opens  book.  ]  And  then  1  found  the  answer. 

jester.  You  mean  the  King  will  have  his  voice  back? 

o 

maid.  Oh  no,  not  that  terrible  noise  again! 

magician.  Well,  I  don’t  quite  know.  Listen.  [He  reads  from  his 
book.]  ‘Loss  of  Voice  bv  King.  When  the  King  loses  his  voice  he 
must  send  out  a  person  to  find  it  again.  The  voice  ol  any  person 
on  being  lost  is  returned  to  the  Chief  Keeper  of  Sounds  and 
Voices,  who  carefully  guards  all  voices,  whether  those  ol  a  King 
or  not,  in  the  Hall  of  Echoes’. 


\  | puzzled].  The  Hall  of  Echoes? 

ester.  J  ”  1 

magician  [very  solemnly  J.  The  Hall  of  Echoes. 


MAI 

J 


There  is  a  pause,  king  whispers  to  jester 

His  Majesty  wants  to  know  where  the  Hall  ol  Echoes  is. 


JESTER. 


magician.  How  should  I  know ?  My  duties  are  with  magic,  not 
finding  out  where  places  are.  I  suggest  you  ask  the  Royal  High 
Astronomer.  He  might  know.  Good  day,  your  Majesty.  [Exit, 

•1 

jester  [walking  near  gong].  Is  it  two  for  the  Court  Astronomer, 
your  Majesty? 


king  nods,  jester  strikes  gong  twice.  Enter  astronomer, 
astronomer.  You  called,  your  Majesty?  [He  bows.  ] 
maid.  The  King  has  lost  his  voice. 
jester.  But  we  know  where  to  find  it. 
maid.  But  we  don’t  know  where  the  place  is. 
jester.  So  perhaps  you  could  tell  us. 

astronomer  turns  from  one  to  the  other. 
astronomer.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place? 


jester.  The  Hall  of  Echoes. 

astronomer.  Oh  dear,  most  awkward,  most  awkward. 

maid.  You  mean  you  don’t  know  where  it  is? 

astronomer.  Oh  yes,  yes,  1  do.  [All  look  relieved.]  But  it  will  be 
difficult,  very  difficult. 

MA,D'  \  Why? 

JESTER.  J  J 

astronomer.  In  the  first  place,  only  one  person  may  go.  In  the 
second  place,  the  journey  is  difficult,  for  it  takes  the  traveller 
over  many  high  mountains;  and  in  the  third  place,  you  may  go 
only  on  a  Monday. 

maid.  But  the  day  after  tomorrow  is  Monday. 

astronomer.  By  the  time  you  got  there  it  would  be  Friday. 

maid.  It  seems  to  me  that  getting  the  King’s  voice  back  is  almost 
impossible. 

astronomer.  Not  quite  impossible.  Difficult,  yes,  but  not  im¬ 
possible.  If  someone  starts  tomorrow  they  can  get  there  in  time 
for  next  Monday. 

king  beckons  to  jester,  and  whispers. 
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jester.  The  King  wants  to  know  who  is  going  to  go  after  his  voice. 
maid.  Can’t  he  go  himself? 

astronomer.  Oh  no.  No  one  can  go  for  his  own  voice.  Besides, 
he  couldn’t  speak  when  he  got  there. 
jester.  That’s  a  point.  The  King  will  have  to  send  a  servant. 
maid.  I’ll  go.  [All  look  at  her.  There  is  a  pause.  She  adds  as  an  after¬ 
thought.]  I’ll  go  on  condition  that  when  the  King  gets  his  voice 
back  he’ll  sing  only  on  Tuesday  afternoons. 

ASTRONOMER.  „  ,  r  .  _  .  , 

>  On  1  uesdav  arternoons  ?  But  why  ? 
jester.  J  1  } 

maid.  Because  Tuesday  is  my  day  off,  and  I  shan’t  have  to  hear  him. 

king  frowns  angrily. 

jester.  Your  Majesty,  you  hear  what  the  maid  has  said?  Is  she  to 
go  to  the  Hall  of  Echoes  for  your  voice  ? 

There  is  a  pause.  Everybody  waits.  Then  the  king  nods  slowly. 


CURTAIN 


Scene  Three:  The  Hall  of 
Echoes.  Dark  draperies,  with 
an  old  man  high  on  a  throne  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  He  is 
CHIEF  GUARDIAN  OF 

sounds.  Round  him  are  a 
number  of  strange-looking  cas¬ 
kets.  Throughout  the  scene  a 
subdued  murmuring  [ec/ioes] 
can  be  heard.  Enter  the  maid. 

maid  [rather  nervously].  Is  this 
the  Hall  of  Echoes,  sir? 
guardian.  It  is.  Have  you  come 
in  search  ol  a  voice,  my  child? 
maid.  I  have,  sir.  [There  is  a 
pause,  the  maid  listening  to  the 
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strange  sounds.  ]  What  are  all  those  strange  voices  1  hear? 

guardian.  Those  are  the  echoes  of  the  world’s  voices,  my  child. 

maid.  Echoes? 

guardian.  Yes,  every  voice  has  an  echo;  you  know  that,  of 
course? 

maid.  Oh  yes,  sir.  I  know  that. 

guardian.  Very  well,  then.  Every  time  anyone  speaks,  I  hear  the 
echoes  here.  That’s  how  I  know  what  everyone  says,  and  very  un¬ 
pleasant  hearing  it  makes  sometimes. 

maid.  You  mean  you  hear  everything  that  everyone  says. 

guardian.  Of  course,  every  voice  has  an  echo.  Listen.  [He  opens 
a  casket.  ] 

ist  voice.  And  so  now  you  know  —  I  won’t  have  you  in  the  house 
again ! 

2nd  voice.  1  don’t  want  to  be  here,  thank  you  —  goodbye 
[angrily]. 

ist  voice.  And  don’t  come  back. 

2nd  voice.  You  needn’t  bother,  I  shan’t. 
guardian  closes  box. 


maid.  Who  was  that? 

guardian.  A  poor  woodcutter  in  the  forest  quarrelling  with  his 
wife.  [There  is  a  pause.  ]  Now,  whose  voice  do  you  want? 
maid.  I  have  come  for  the  voice  of  the  King. 
guardian.  Which  King? 
maid.  The  King  of  Noisy-Land. 
guardian.  The  voice  of  the  King  of  Noisy-Land? 
maid.  Yes,  if  you  please,  sir. 

guardian  [in  amazement ].  And  you  want  that  voice  back? 
maid.  Well  —  er.  The  King  does,  sir, 

guardian.  Well,  well.  1  took  his  voice  away  because  I  couldn’t 
stand  the  din  of  the  echo  up  here.  It  nearly  sent  me  mad.  The  most 
terrible  noise  I  ever  heard  —  so  now  1  have  taken  it  from  him  and 
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locked  it  up  and  labelled  it  ‘Suitable  for  fishmonger  or  coast  guard 
only’.  No,  no,  I  couldn’t  possibly  let  you  have  that  voice  back. 

MAID  [as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  idea].  Well  then,  couldn’t  1  have 
another  voice  for  the  King? 

guardian.  That’s  a  better  plan.  I  have  a  lovely  singing  voice  here. 
[He  taps  a  ‘  voice ’  box.  ]  Brand  new,  never  been  used.  All  the  notes 
of  the  scales  major  and  minor.  A  little  out  of  tune,  perhaps  —  but 
all  right.  Let’s  listen.  [He  opens  box.  A  song  is  heard  very  softly  and 
sweetly.  ] 


maid.  That’s  beautiful.  And  may  our  King  have  that  voice? 
[Pause]  Please,  sir,  it  would  make  everyone  so  happv,  and  when 
you’re  feeling  glum  you  could  open  the  box  and  hear  the  echo. 
guardian  [handing  her  the  box]. 

Here,  take  it  to  the  King,  my 
child. 

The  maid,  curtsying,  takes  the  box. 


CURTAIN 


Scene  Four:  The  Royal  Parlour.  The  king  is  seated.  Round  him 
are  the  jester,  the  astronomer,  the  magician,  the  doctor, 
the  cook. 


doctor.  My  medicines  do  not  help  him.  The  King  is  very  ill 
all.  Yes,  very  ill. 

jester.  Even  my  riddles  will  not  cheer  him,  and  1  thought  out 
some  very  good  ones.  He  is  very  sad. 
all.  Yes,  very  sad. 

cook.  Even  my  cooking,  which  he  has  always  liked,  does  not  meet 
with  bis  approval.  The  King  is  very  cross. 
all.  Yes,  very  cross. 

mack  ian.  My  magic  fails  to  help  him;  he  is  not  even  interested. 
The  King  is  very  worried. 


all.  Yes,  very  worried. 

astronomer.  My  directions  to  the  Maid  were  accurate,  but  the 
King  does  not  believe  me.  The  King  is  very  dubious. 
all.  Yes,  very  dubious. 

There  is  a  pause.  Enter  a  servant. 

servant  [bowing].  Your  Majesty,  the  Maid  has  returned,  carrying 
a  huge  box. 
all.  A  huge  box! 

Enter  MAID  carrying  box.  KING  stands. 

maid  [curtsying  ].  Your  Majesty,  I  have  visited  the  Hall  of  Echoes, 
but  the  Guardian  will  not  let  you  have  your  voice  back.  He 
refused  to  give  it  to  me. 
all  [groaning].  Oh,  alas!  Alack! 
doctor.  Most  unhappy  King. 
astronomer.  Oh,  most  wretched  Ruler! 
magician.  Oh,  most  unfortunate  Monarch! 
jester.  Alas,  my  miserable  Master! 
cook.  Oh,  unhappy  Lord! 

The  king  sinks  back  into  his  chair,  and  closes  his  eyes. 
maid.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  weep,  good  friends,  for  I  bring  good  news. 
all.  Good  news;  but  if  the  King  can’t  have  his  voice  back.  .  .  .  . 
maid.  The  King  cannot  have  his  voice  back  .  .  .  [They  all  stare  at 
her,  including  the.  king.  ]  No.  the  Guardian  of  all  voices  and  sounds 
said  that  the  King’s  voice  was  so  awful  that  he  has  had  to  lock  it 
away  .  .  . 

all.  Lock  it  away? 

maid.  Yes.  But  in  this  casket  I  have  a  new  voice  for  the  King. 
all.  A  new  voice  for  the  King. 

The  KING  stands  in  great  joy. 

jester.  Your  Majesty,  the  Maid  has  brought  a  new  voice. 
magician.  Oh,  fortunate  King! 
cook.  Oh,  lucky  Monarch! 
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doctor.  Oh,  most  happy  Ruler! 
astronomer.  Oh,  most  joyous  day! 

They  all  gather  round  the  box. 

maid.  Open  your  mouth,  your  Majesty.  [He  opens.  J  No,  wider  than 
that,  [king  opens  mouth  wider.  ]  Now  I  will  open  the  box,  and  the 
voice  will  enter  your  throat. 

She  opens  the  box  —  the  king’s  hand  shoots  to  his  throat. 
king.  Oh,  1  can  speak. 
all.  Oh,  joy! 
king  [loudly],  I  can  shout. 
all.  Oh,  happy,  happy  day! 
king.  I  ...  I  ...  er  ...  1  believe  1  could  sing. 
all  [groaning].  Oh!  .  .  .  Oh! 

maid.  Have  no  fears,  wood  friends.  Listen  and  the  Kina  shall  sing! 

The  king  stands  and  sings.  He  has  a  lovely  voice.  While  he  is 
singing,  all  the  persons  look  at  each  other  and  smile. 

all.  Oh  happy  day!  [All  kneel.]  Please,  please,  your  Majesty,  sina 
to  us  again  in  your  beautiful  voice. 

king.  Well,  I  really  ought  to  be  very  careful  with  my  new  voice. 
all.  Oh,  please,  your  Majesty. 

They  gather  round  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 
king.  Ver)  well,  then. 

Offstage  the  familiar  horrible  VOICE. 
king  [wincing ].  What  is  that  terrible  noise? 

jester.  It  is  the  newly  appointed  Royal  Fishmonger,  vour  Majesty. 

1  le  claims  that  he  has  the  best  voice  in  the  market. 
maid  [chuckling ).  I  think  1  know  where  he  got  it  from. 

VOICE  [offstarje,  singing  ‘ Cockles  and  Mussels'  ].  Alive,  alive - o! 

alive,  alive - o!  Singing  cockles  and  mussels  alive,  alive -  o! 

As  the  curtain  falls  the  VOICE  is  suddenly  ait  short  as  a  hand  is 
clapped  over  the  FISHMONGER'S  mouth. 


The  Four  Horses 

White  Rose  is  a  quiet  horse 
For  a  lady  to  ride, 

Jog-trotting  on  the  high  road 
Or  through  the  countryside. 

Grey  Wolf  is  a  hunter 
All  muscle  and  fire; 

Day  long  he  will  gallop 
And  not  tumble  or  tire. 

Black  Magic’s  a  race-horse; 

She  is  gone  like  a  ghost, 

With  the  wind  in  her  mane 
To  whirl  past  the  post. 

But  munching  his  fill 
In  a  field  of  green  clover 
Stands  Brownie  the  cart-horse, 

Whose  labour  is  over. 

JAMES  REEVES 
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The  Baker’s  Daughter 

o 

by  Margery  Williams  Bianco 

O  blit  the  baker’s  daughter  is  beautiful! 

The  Baker’s  Daughter  has  yellow  hair,  and  every  night  it  is 
curled  with  rags,  and  every  morning  it  stands  out  in  a  frizzy 
fluff  round  her  head.  The  Baker’s  Daughter  has  blue  dresses  and 
pink  dresses  and  spotted  dresses,  with  flounces  and  flounces  on 
them ;  she  has  beads  around  her  neck  and  jingly  bracelets  and  a 
ring  with  a  real  stone.  All  the  girls  in  class  sigh  with  envy  of  the 
Baker’s  Daughter. 

But  the  Baker’s  Daughter  is  proud.  She  points  her  chin  and 
she  turns  up  her  nose,  and  she  is  very,  very  superior.  You  never 
see  her  in  the  Baker’s  shop.  She  strolls  up  and  down  the  side¬ 
walk,  sucking  her  beads. 

You  all  know  the  Baker’s  shop,  two  steps  down.  It  is  warm 
in  there,  and  busy.  It  smells  of  hot  bread,  and  every  few  minutes 
the  Baker,  a  hot,  untidy  little  man  in  shirt  sleeves,  comes  up 
from  the  basement  carrying  a  big  tray  of  crullers,  or  shiny  rolls, 
or  twisted  currant  buns.  The  Baker  works  hard  all  day  and  he 
never  has  time  to  do  more  than  just  poke  his  nose  outside  the 
doorway,  every  hour  or  so,  for  a  sniff  of  cool  air.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  Baker’s  Daughter  could 
ever  come  out  of  the  Baker’s  shop! 

Once  1  started  to  write  a  poem.  It  began: 

0  it  is  the  Baker's  Daughter, 

And  she  is  grown  so  Jair,  so  fair  .  .  . 

I  thought  I  would  make  a  very  special  valentine  ol  it,  all 
written  out  in  a  fine  hand,  with  pink  roses  around  and  lots  of 
crinkly  paper  lace,  and  send  it  to  her,  secretly.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  I  found  out  that  it  was  too  much  like  a  poem  that  some¬ 
one  else  wrote  a  long  time  ago,  and  so  I  have  never  finished  it. 
But  still  it  always  comes  into  my  mind  whenever  I  see  the 
Baker’s  Daughter  sin  king  her  beads. 

O  O 
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There  was  only  one  thing  in  the  Baker’s  shop  that  at  all  came 
up  in  magnificence  to  the  Baker’s  Daughter  herself,  and  that 
was  the  big  round  cake  that  sat  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Baker’s  window.  It  was  a  chocolate  cake,  with  all  sorts  of 
twirls  and  twiddles  of  lovely  icing  on  it,  and  the  word  birth¬ 
day  written  in  pink  sugar  letters.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
Baker  would  never  sell  that  cake.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  he 
would  never  be  able  to  make  another  one  quite  so  beautiful. 
He  would  sell  you  any  other  cake  from  his  window  but  that  one, 
and  even  if  you  went  there  very  early  on  a  Friday  morning, 
which  is  cruller  day,  when  there  are  no  cakes  at  all,  and  asked 
him  for  a  nice  party  cake,  he  would  say: 

“I  can  let  you  have  one  by  three  o’clock!” 

And  if  you  then  asked:  ‘‘But  how  about  the  cake  in  the 
window?”  he  would  reply: 

‘‘That’s  not  for  sale.  You  can  have  one  by  three  o’clock!” 

For  though  you  should  offer  him  pounds  and  pounds,  he 
would  never  sell  that  cake! 

I  seldom  dare  to  speak  to  the  Baker’s  Daughter.  1  am  much 
too  humble.  But  still  she  has  friends.  Never  little  boys;  these 
she  points  her  chin  at,  from  across  the  street.  But  there  are 
little  girls  with  whom  she  is  friendly  for  as  much  as  a  week 
at  a  time.  Naturally  they  are  very  proud.  If  you  can’t  be  a 
princess  or  a  movie  star  perhaps  the  next  best  thing  is  to  be 
seen  walking  up  to  the  drug-store  soda  fountain  with  the  Baker’s 
Daughter,  and  sitting  there  beside  her  on  a  tall  stool  eating 
pineapple  sundae. 

Now  there  was  one  little  girl  with  whom  the  Baker’s 
Daughter  was  willing  at  one  time  to  be  friends.  Perhaps  her 
name  had  something  to  do  with  it.  She  was  called  Carmelita 
Miggs,  and  Carmelita  is  a  very  grand  and  wonderful  name. 
She  had  black  hair  and  a  pair  of  bronze  slippers,  and  she  was 
the  only  little  girl  ever  seen  to  stroll  about  with  the  Baker’s 
Daughter,  arm  in  arm.  What  they  talked  about  no  one  knew. 
But  Carmelita  sometimes  wore  the  Baker’s  Daughter’s  beads, 
and  the  Baker’s  Daughter  would  wear  Carmelita’s  beads,  and 
altogether  they  were  very,  very  special  friends  while  it  lasted. 
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And  it  lasted  until  Carmelita  had  a  birthday  party. 

The  Baker’s  Daughter  of  course  was  invited,  and  several  of 
Carmelita’s  school  friends.  It  was  to  be  a  real  party,  at  four  in 
the  afternoon,  with  ice  cream.  And  the  Baker’s  Daughter  said, 
very  grandly,  that  she  would  bring  a  cake. 

“I  will  bake  you  a  nice  one,”  said  her  father,  “with  orange 
icing  on  it.  Now  let  me  see  .  .  .  how  many  of  you  will  there 
be?” 

But  that  wasn’t  at  all  what  the  Baker’s  Daughter  wanted. 
Anyone  at  all  could  bring  a  cake  with  orange  icing.  “I  will 
choose  my  own  cake!”  thought  the  Baker’s  Daughter. 

But  all  she  said  was:  “That  will  be  very  nice!” 

And  in  the  afternoon,  while  her  father  was  down  in  the  bake- 
shop  kitchen  putting  the  last  twiddle  on  the  orange  cake  (for 
he  wanted  to  make  something  very  special),  and  while  her 
mother  was  taking  forty  winks  in  the  back  room,  and  the  bakery 
cat  was  sound  asleep,  with  her  four  paws  curled  under  her, 
behind  the  counter,  the  Baker’s  Daughter  crept  into  the  shop 
on  tiptoe,  in  all  her  finery,  and  stole  —  yes,  stole  —  that  big 
magnificent  cake  from  the  very  middle  of  the  shop  window! 

You  see,  she  had  her  eye  on  it,  all  along! 

She  lifted  it  up  —  and  a  nice,  light  cake  it  seemed  —  wooden 
platter  and  all,  and  she  covered  it  over  with  sheets  of  waxy 
paper  and  carried  it  round  to  Carmelita’s  house. 

O  but  she  looked  proud,  walking  down  the  street  with  that 
big  cake  in  her  arms!  Everyone  turned  to  look  at  her. 

“What  a  lovely  cake!”  cried  all  the  little  bovs  and  girls  when 
she  arrived  at  Carmelita’s  house. 

And  the  wrappings  were  taken  off,  very  carefully,  and  it  was 
set  right  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  with  candles  all  around  it. 

“  What  a  nice  light  cake!”  said  Carmelita’s  mother. 

“All  good  cakes  are  light!”  said  the  Baker’s  Daughter. 

“It  was  very,  very  kind  of  your  father  to  make  such  a  splendid 
cake,”  said  Carmelita’s  mother. 

“I  t  hose  it  myself!”  said  the  Baker’s  Daughter,  tossing  hoi 
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They  talked  a  little,  very  politely,  and  Carmelita  Miggs 
showed  all  her  birthday  presents.  And  at  last  came  the  moment 
for  the  ice  cream  to  be  handed  round  on  little  glass  plates. 

“And  now,”  said  Carmelita’s  mother,  “we’ll  all  have  some 
of  that  delicious  cake!’’ 

Carmelita  had  to  cut  it,  because  it  was  her  birthday.  She 
stood  there  feeling  very  shy,  for  there  was  a  great  silence  all 
round  ;  everyone’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  cake,  and  all  one 
could  hear  was  Tommy  Bates  busily  sucking  his  ice-cream 
spoon,  so  as  to  get  through  first. 

Only  the  Baker’s  Daughter  sat  there  proudly,  with  her  skirts 
spread  out,  looking  unconcerned,  as  though  cakes  like  this  were 
quite  an  everyday  affair  with  her! 

Carmelita  took  the  knife  and  stuck  it  into  the  very  middle  of 
the  pink  icing,  and  pushed.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

But  the  knife  didn’t  go  in.  Carmelita  turned  very  red,  and 
took  a  long  breath  and  tried  again.  Still  the  knife  wouldn't  go 

O  O  O 

in. 

“You  must  try  harder,  dear,”  said  Carmelita’s  mother, 
smiling  pleasantly.  “1  expect  the  top  icing  is  a  little  bit  stiff! 
Do  you  want  me  to  help  you?” 

Now  Carmelita  knew  that  she  had  been  pushing  just  as  hard 
as  she  could.  It  came  upon  her,  all  at  once,  that  there  must  be 
something  very  very  queer  about  that  cake !  But  she  took  another 
long  breath,  again,  and  this  time  her  mother  put  her  hand  on 
the  knife,  too. 

You  could  have  heard  riro  pins  drop! 

And  then,  suddenly,  there  was  a  funny  'plop',  and  the  knife 
went  in.  And  as  it  went  in  the  cake  slipped  and  turned  a  sort  of 
somersault,  and  there  it  was,  upside  down,  sticking  on  the  tip 
ol  the  knife  that  Carmelita’s  mother  was  still  holding,  and  every¬ 
one  looking  most  surprised  And  that  wasn’t  the  worst  ol  it! 

1 1  was  all  hallow  inside! 

In  lacl,  it  was  just  a  big  pasteboard  shell  covered  over  w  ith 
ic  ing,  and  that  was  why  the  Baker  would  never  sell  it  to  anyone! 

Can  you  imagine  how  the'  party  lelt  ?  How  the  little  boys  and 
gills  whispered  and  giggled,  how  Carmelita  wept  and  the 


Baker’s  Daughter  grew  redder  and  redder,  and  snifflier  and 
snifflier,  and  how  Carmelita’s  mother  tried  to  smooth  every¬ 
thing  over  and  pretend  that  it  was  really  all  very  funny,  and 
quite  the  nicest  thing  that  could  happen  at  any  birthday  party? 
And  how,  at  the  very  last  minute,  while  the  ice  cream  was  all 
melting  away,  they  had  to  send  out  and  buy  a  real  cake,  some¬ 
where  else! 

But  Carmelita  Miggs  didn’t  think  it  was  a  joke.  She  never, 
never  forgave  the  Baker’s  Daughter  for  spoiling  her  party.  For 
quite  a  long  time  she  wouldn’t  speak  to  her  at  all.  As  for  the 
other  boys  and  girls,  whenever  they  met  Carmelita  or  the 
Baker’s  Daughter  they  would  say: 

'‘Now  we’ll  all  have  some  cake!” 

You  would  think,  after  this,  that  the  Baker’s  Daughter  would 
have  changed  her  ways.  But  not  a  bit  of  it!  I  saw  her,  only  the 
other  day,  strolling  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  and  sucking  her 
beads  just  as  proud  as  ever. 

As  I  went  past  her  I  whispered  very  sottly:  ‘‘Now  we’ll  all 
have  some  cake!” 

And  do  you  know  what  the  Baker’s  Daughter  did?  1  hate  to 
tell  you. 

She  stuck  —  out  —  her  —  tongue! 

O 

There,  in  the  middle  of  the  Baker’s  window,  is  another  cake. 
This  time  it  has  green  icing  and  pink  roses,  and  two  little  sugar 
doves  on  top.  It  is  even  grander  than  the  old  one,  and  will 
probably  last  twice  as  long. 

Unless,  of  course,  someone 
else  should  have  a  birthday 
party ! 
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The  Story  of  Eyre  and  Wylie 

by  M.  J.  Unwin 


Edward  john  eyre  was  a  young 
Englishman  who  came  to  Australia 
in  1833  and  became  a  squatter. 
Squatters  were  men  who,  a  hundred 
years  and  more  ago,  took  their  mobs 
of  cattle  and  settled  down  in  new 
country  far  away  from  any  towns. 
The  young  man  liked  the  lonely, 
open-air  life,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  exploring,  finding  out  all  he 
could  about  the  strange  land  that 
was  now  his  home.  Not  long  after 
he  became  a  squatter,  a  settlement 
w^as  made  in  South  Australia,  and  a 
little  town  called  Adelaide  was  be¬ 
gun.  This  gave  Eyre  the  chance  to 
see  even  more  country,  and  he  drove 
a  mob  of  cattle  overland  from  New 
South  Wales  to  the  new  settlement. 

It  was  a  hard  and  dangerous  trip. 
Once,  he  and  two  companions  near¬ 
ly  lost  their  lives  because  they  had 
ventured  into  a  part  of  the  country 
never  before  seen  by  white  men. 
They  were  looking  for  a  route  to 
the  River  Murray  and  rode  a  long 
way  into  a  great  lorest  where  the 
low  trees  grew  very  closely  to 
gether.  There  was  no  grass,  and  no 
water  was  to  be  seen.  The  horses 
died,  and  the  three  men  were  lucky 


to  find  their  way  back  to  the  camp 
on  foot.  If  they  had  been  away  only 
a  little  longer,  they  wrould  surely 
have  died  of  thirst.  In  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  and  dangers,  how- 
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ever,  Eyre  succeeded  in  reaching 
South  Australia  with  his  cattle. 
There  he  settled  down  again,  but 
not  for  long. 

People  in  the  new  settlement 
were  asking,  “Where  can  wre  find 
more  good  grass  land  for  our  cattle 
and  sheep?  To  the  west?  To  the 
north?”  Eyre  decided  to  try  to  find 
the  answers  to  their  questions. 

On  our  maps  we  can  see  a  big 
peninsula  named  Eyre’s  Peninsula. 
A  small  party",  with  Eyre  as  leader, 
rode  through  many  miles  of  low, 
dry  scrubs  on  this  peninsula,  trying 
to  find  good  cattle  land  to  the  west. 
In  more  than  three  hundred  miles, 
they  discovered  a  few  small  springs, 
but  not  a  single  river  or  lake.  Water 
was  so  scarce  that,  on  their  way 
back,  they  were  saved  onl\  because 
rain  fell.  Eyre  was  now  sure  that 
there  was  no  good  grass  land  to  the 
west,  and  so  he  said  that  he  would 
try  to  the  north. 
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The  Great  Australian  Bight  at  the  edge  of  the  Nullarbor  Plain.  For 
many  miles  this  part  oj  the  coast  is  a  long  line  oj  cliffs  several 
hundred  feet  high. 


Some  time  before,  he  had  seen  a 
hig  lake  in  the  distance,  and  he  had 
called  it  Lake  Torrens.  He  soon 
reached  the  lake,  but  found  it  dry. 
The  surface  was  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  pure  white  salt  glistening 
in  the  sun  like  snow.  Beneath  the 
salt  there  was  a  bed  of  mud,  and 
Eyre  could  not  cross  the  lake.  No¬ 
where  could  he  find  grass  or  fresh 

O 

water.  The  country  was  so  dry  and 


barren  that  he  could  see  it  would  be 
impossible  to  wo  round  the  lake. 
Away  to  the  east,  he  saw  a  range  ot 
low  mountains.  This  he  named  the 
Flinders  Range  in  honour  of  Mat- 
thew  Flinders.  There,  he  thought, 
he  might  find  fresh  water  and  grass, 
but  when  he  reached  the  range  he 

O 

was  disappointed.  Showers  and  small 
pools  kept  men  and  horses  going, 
but  the  range  was  a  dry,  rocky 
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MAP  OF  EYRE’S  JOURNEYS  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  COAST  OF  AUSTRALIA 
The  distance  from  Fowler's  Bay  to  Albany  is  about  SCO  miles. 


place,  and  on  the  plains  huge  salt 
lakes  stretched  lor  miles,  blocking 
the  way  wherever  Eyre  went.  At 
last,  from  the  top  ol  a  high  hill  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  range,  he 
saw  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  go 
on.  This  is  the  hill  we  know  as 
Mount  Hopeless,  the  place  that 
Burke  and  Wills  and  King  tried  to 
reach  from  Cooper’s  Creek  twenty 
years  afterwards. 

Before  we  read  what  Eyre  did 
next,  let  us  look  at  a  map  that  shows 
the  southern  coast  of  Australia. 
West  ol  Eyre’s  Peninsula,  the  Great 
Australian  Bight  stretches  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  No  big  openings 
break  the  coastline  there  and  not 
one  i  ivcr  is  to  he  seen  running  into 
the  sea.  lor  many,  main  miles  be 
vond  tlu*  I  lead  ol  the  Bight,  there 
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is  no  sandy  beach,  for  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  a  long  line  of  cl i tTs 
several  hundred  feet  high.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Bight  lies  Streakx 
Bay,  and  beyond  the  western  end  is 
King  George  Sound,  on  which  is  a 
little  town  called  Albany.  Inland 
from  the  Great  Bight  is  a  \ast,  level 
plain  that  is  known  as  the  Nullarbor 
Plain  because  no  trees  grow  any¬ 
where  on  it.  Between  the  plain  and 
the  coast  lie  main  miles  ol  dr\  scrub 
and  bare  sandhills. 

When  he  returned  from  Mount 
I  lopeless,  1  \  re  made  up  his  mind  to 
travel  from  Streakv  Ba\  to  King 
George  Sound,  lie  and  his  whole 
part x  lei t  Streak\  Ba\  and  pushed  on 
to  l  owler's  Bay.  There  a  camp  was 
set  up,  and  preparations  lor  the  long 
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Aboriginals  in  dry,  stony,  scrub-covered  country  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia.  AJter  leaving  the  Nullarbor  Plain,  Eyre  and  Wylie  passed 
through  country  like  this. 


The  Trans-Continental  Railway  runs  straight  and  level  across  the 
Nullarbor  Plain  for  330  miles.  Notice  that  there  are  no  trees. 
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weapons  of  the  aboriginals.  Throwing  sticks  (left,  bottom), 
boomerangs  (left,  top),  battle  axes  and  darts  (centre),  war  clubs  [right, 
top),  shield  (right,  bottom). 


4,,  >  w  ********  '*¥■>  '*  .  : 


\v i  \pons  01  mi  VHORIGINAIS.  Spears  [ top ).  and  spear  heads, 
enlarged  (bottom),  \boriginal  spears  are  up  to  fourteen  feet  long. 
Notice,  fifth  from  the  top,  a  spear  about  to  be  launched  h  ith  a 
throw  Hu/  stick. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5  6 


7 


8 


bags  and  containers.  1:  kangaroo  skin  water-bag.  2:  mat  for  carrying  babies , 
worn  by  women  on  their  backs.  3,  5,  7 :  grass  baskets.  4:  man’s  kangaroo  skin 
travelling-bag.  6:  grass  basket  worn  on  back.  8:  rush  string  basket  for  carrying 
family  valuables,  e.g.,  bone  needles,  shells,  pieces  of  flint  for  knives,  stone  hatchets,  etc. 
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•rooi.s  \ M>  IMI-I.I  MKN rs  I:  sixteen  foot  rod  for  noosing  wild  fotel.  2;  fishing  spear, 
y  y  digging  sticks  5:  bark  canoe  6,  /.  8:  bullroaters  for  scaring  azvay  evil  spirits. 
Q>  1(,<  !-■'  needles  from  fibulas  of  kangaroos,  13:  wooden  founder  14:  stone  for 

f'ounihug  roots  I .v  stone  hatchet  jo:  distaff .  I7t  lti:  nets  19:  drinking  cuf  of  shell. 
.  t /linking  <*/  skull  (»/  .  lboriginalt  with  holes  closed  with  gum. 


journey  were  begun.  Supplies  were 
brought  to  them  in  a  little  boat 
named  Hero,  and,  while  everything 
was  being  got  ready,  Eyre  made 
many  journeys  to  the  west.  He 
learned  that  it  was  a  terrible  coun¬ 
try.  The  only  way  he  could  get 
water  was  by  digging  in  the  sand¬ 
hills  as  the  few  natives  who  lived 
there  did.  Eyre  could  see  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  big  party  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  getting  through  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  so  he  divided  his  men. 
Keeping  four  men  with  him,  he  sent 
the  others  back  home  in  the  Hero. 
Five  men  were  left  to  face  the  eight 
hundred  miles  that  lay  between 
them  and  the  tiny  settlement  on 
King  George  Sound. 

With  Eyre,  were  Baxter,  who 
was  his  second-in-command,  and 
three  natives.  One  of  these  natives 
was  named  Wylie,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  tribe  that  lived  at  King 
George  Sound.  In  February  1841, 
at  the  end  of  a  hot  summer,  the 
little  band  left  Fowler’s  Bay,  head¬ 
ing  for  the  west.  They  had  nine 
horses  and  a  pony,  six  sheep  for 
killing,  water  bags  for  the  horses  to 
carry,  flour,  sugar,  tea,  and  a  few 
other  supplies. 

Soon  they  were  hemmed  in  be¬ 
tween  low  scrubs  to  the  north  and 
high  cliffs  to  the  south.  Sandhills 
rose  one  after  another  ahead  of  them 


as  they  plodded  on.  Sometimes  they 
went  for  days  without  finding  a  drop 
of  water.  From  time  to  time  a  horse 
died  or  could  go  no  farther  and  had 
to  be  left  behind.  Often  they  dug 
in  the  sand  for  water,  and  some¬ 
times  they  found  it.  Once,  when  the 
men  were  nearly  dead  of  thirst, 
they  obtained  enough  water  b)<  col¬ 
lecting  the  drops  of  dew  on  the 
leaves  of  bushes  before  the  sun  came 
and  dried  it  up.  The  sand  was  dry 
and  loose,  and  the  winds  that  blew 
day  and  night  swept  it  over  their 
camps,  almost  burying  them  and 
their  supplies.  But  still  they  strug¬ 
gled  on. 

At  one  place  they  dug  a  well  and 
obtained  a  good  supply  of  water 
after  they  had  travelled  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  without 
finding  a  drop.  After  supplying  the 
nearly  maddened  horses  and  sheep, 
they  boiled  some  tea  and  had  a  good 
meal  of  bread  and  mutton.  Eyre  and 
his  party  went  on  and,  at  a  spot 
where  they  made  another  well  in 
the  sand  and  where  there  was  some 
grass  for  the  animals,  they  camped 
for  several  weeks,  resting  and  re¬ 
gaining  their  strength.  There  they 
killed  a  horse  and  the  last  of  their 
sheep.  When  they  went  forward 
again,  they  found  the  country  was 
beginning  to  change.  In  places,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sandy,  the  ground 
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was  stony,  and  bushes  and  tea-trees 
were  growing. 

O  C" 

Then  came  a  dreadful  night.  They 
had  made  a  camp,  closing  it  in  with 
windbreaks  of  bushes  to  shield  them 
from  the  howling  wind.  This  is 
what  Hyre  tells  us  happened:  “The 
night  was  cold  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  hard.  The  horses  I  was 
watching  fed  well,  but  rambled.  I 
headed  them  back  in  the  direction 
o!  the  camp  so  that  I  might  be  ready 
to  call  Baxter  to  take  my  place  at 


eleven  o’clock.  1  was  looking  around 
among  the  scrub  to  see  if  1  could 
catch  sight  anywhere  of  the  embers 
ol  our  fires,  when  I  was  startled  by 
a  sudden  flash,  followed  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  gun,  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  me.  Thinking  that 
Baxter  had  mistaken  the  hour  of  the 
night  and  not  being  able  to  find  me 
or  the  horses  be  had  fired  a  gun  to 
attract  my  attention,  1  called  out. 
No  answei  was  returned,  and  1 
became  alarmed. 
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“Leaving  the  horses,  I  hurried 
towards  the  camp  as  rapidly  as  I 
could.  About  a  hundred  yards  from 
it  I  met  Wylie  running  towards  me 
in  alarm,  crying  out,  ‘Oh  Massa,  oh 
Massa,  come  here!’  But  he  could 
not  tell  me  what  had  happened. 
Hastening  forward,  I  was  horror- 
struck  to  find  poor  Baxter  lying  on 
the  ground,  dying. 

“The  camp  was  deserted  by  the 
other  two  natives.  Scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  our  baggage,  which  I  had 
left  carefully  piled  under  the  oil¬ 
skin,  lay  thrown  about  in  wild  dis¬ 
order. 

“At  the  dead  of  night,  in  the 
wildest  wastes  of  Australia,  with  the 
fierce  wind  raging,  I  was  left  with 
a  single  native.  Both  guns  were 
gone.  The  rifle  was  useless,  and  also 
the  pistol. ’ ’ 

Eyre  took  Wylie  and  went  to  the 
horses,  and  waited  for  the  dawn. 
Back  in  the  camp,  he  could  easily 
read  the  tale  of  what  had  happened. 
Two  of  the  natives  had  begun  to 
steal  the  stores  while  Baxter  lay 
asleep.  No  doubt,  Baxter  had  a- 
wakened,  and  the  natives  had  shot 
him.  Fearing  Eyre’s  return,  they 
had  hastily  seized  all  they  could 
carry  and  fled  into  the  night.  Eyre 
found  remaining  forty  pounds  of 
flour,  some  tea  and  sugar,  four 


gallons  of  water,  and  a  little  powder 
and  shot. 

Eyre  mended  the  rifle  at  once  so 
as  to  be  ready  if  the  murderers  re¬ 
turned.  The  ground  was  too  rocky 
for  a  grave  to  be  dug,  and  so  Eyre 
wrapped  Baxter’s  body  in  a  blanket 
and  left  it  lying  there.  Then  he  and 
Wylie  went  on. 

The  two  natives  appeared  several 
times  and  called  to  Wylie  to  leave 
Eyre  and  go  with  them.  But  the 
faithful  native  stayed  with  his 
‘massa’.  Presently  the  natives  went 
away  and  were  never  heard  of  again. 

Eyre  and  Wylie  struggled  on,  but 
every  day  they  were  growing  weak¬ 
er.  The  horses  were  nearly  worn 
out  and  were  too  weak  for  the  men 
to  ride.  Day  after  day,  mile  after 
weary  mile,  they  trudged  along. 
They  left  the  cliffs  behind,  and 
slowly  the  sandhills  gave  way  to 
stony  ridges,  covered  with  bushes. 
They  saw  birds,  and  sometimes 
killed  a  kangaroo  and  caught  fish 
and  crabs  on  the  sea  beach.  But 
their  flour  was  almost  used  up,  and 
they  killed  a  horse  and  dried  some 
of  the  meat. 

Weary,  footsore,  hungry,  with 
the  leader  sick,  they  plodded  on¬ 
ward.  Rain  fell,  and  Eyr  knew 
that  they  were  coming  into  the 
country  in  south-western  Australia 
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The  sailors  were  amused  by  Wylie’s  bicj  appetite. 


where  rain  falls  mostly  in  winter. 
At  one  spot,  they  found  water  trick¬ 
ling  down  some  rocks.  This  was  the 
first  running  water  they  had  seen 
since  leaving  Streaky  Bay,  six  months 
before.  On  they  went,  finding  more 
grass,  crossing  little  running  creeks, 
shivering  in  the  rain  showers,  but 
i.yre  must  have  wondered  how 
much  longer  their  tiny  supply  of 
food  would  last.  They  were  still 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
King  George  Sound.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  they  could  reach  it. 


And  then  a  wonderful  tiling  hap¬ 
pened. 

One  day  they  had  left  camp 
without  having  any  breakfast,  when 
they  were  filled  with  joy  to  see  a 
ship  anchored  in  the  bay  that  our 
map  calls  Rossiter’s  Bay,  for  that 
was  the  name  that  Eyre  afterwards 
gave  to  it.  Eyre  and  Wylie  lit  a 

c  »  * 

signal  fire,  and  before  long  they 
were  aboard  the  whaling  ship  Missis¬ 
sippi,  being  welcomed  by  Captain 
Rossiter. 
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For  nearly  two  weeks  they  stayed 
on  board  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
were  well  cared  for.  Captain  Rossi- 
ter  showed  Eyre  an  island  near  by 
where  his  sailors  grew  vegetables 
and  kept  sheep  and  pigs,  for  whaling 
ships  in  those  days  often  stayed  for 
two  or  three  years  away  from  any 
port  where  fresh  food  could  be 
obtained.  The  sailors  were  greatly 
amused  by  Wylie’s  big  appetite. 
They  used  to  stand  round,  wonder¬ 
ing  at  the  huge  meals  he  ate.  With 
the  good  food  and  kindly  care  they 
received,  Eyre  and  Wylie  grew  well 
and  strong  again. 

When  they  were  rowed  ashore  to 
continue  their  journey,  they  carried 
with  them  a  good  supply  of  food 
that  the  generous  captain  had  given 
them.  The  sailors  had  been  glad  to 
stitch  canvas  bags  to  hold  the  food. 
After  they  had  said  goodbye  to  their 
sailor  friends,  the  two  men  con¬ 
tinued  towards  the  west.  Some¬ 
times  stony  ridges  forced  them 
down  on  to  the  beach,  but  generally 
they  walked  through  country  cover¬ 
ed  with  shrubs  and  grass.  Often, 
now,  they  camped  by  good  water- 


holes.  As  the  load  of  food  grew  less, 
they  took  turns  in  riding. 

The  country  gradually  changed 
and  became  very  different  from  the 
terrible  land  they  had  travelled 
through.  Creeks  crossed  their  path, 
grass  grew  fresh  and  green,  trees 
clotted  the  little  valleys  between 
the  ridges  they  passed  over,  and 
birds  and  kangaroos  and  other 

o 

creatures  were  often  seen.  But  fre¬ 
quently  rain  came  and  made  the 
ground  boggy  and  the  creeks  hard 
to  cross.  How  different  was  this 
land  from  the  country  where  they 
had  never  seen  a  pool  of  water  or 
felt  the  falling  rain! 

Then  came  the  most  wonderful 
day  of  the  whole,  long,  terrible 
journey.  On  the  far  side  of  a  little 
river  that  they  forded,  they  climbed 
a  hill  and  looked  down  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  harbour  with  a  little  town 
nestling  on  its  shore.  It  was  King 
George  Sound,  and  the  town  was 
Albany.  They  had  reached  the  end 
of  their  journey.  Wylie  had  re¬ 
turned  to  his  people,  and  Eyre  had 
come  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  most 
perilous  journeys  an  Australian 
explorer  had  ever  made. 


The  photographs  on  pp  33  and  33  are  reproduced  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  AUSTRALIAN  PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATION. 
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If  once  you  have  slept  on  an  Island 

If  once  you  have  slept  on  an  island 
You’ll  never  be  quite  the  same; 

You  may  look  as  you  looked  the  day  beiore 
And  go  by  the  same  old  name. 

You  may  bustle  about  in  street  and 

You  may  sit  at  home  and  sew, 

But  you’ll  see  blue  water  and  wheel¬ 
ing  gulls 

Wherever  your  feet  may  go. 

You  may  chat  to  the  neighbours  of 
this  and  that 

And  close  to  your  fire  keep, 

But  you’ll  hear  ship  whistle  and  light¬ 
house  bell 

And  tides  beat  through  your  sleep. 

Oh,  you  won’t  know  why,  and  you  can’t  sav  bow 
Such  change  upon  you  came, 

But  —  once  you  have  slept  on  an  island 
You’ll  never  be  the  same! 

RACHFL  FIFLD 
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The  Children’s  Crusade 


by  Fleur  Adcock 

Most  people  have  read  stories  about  the  Crusades,  and  the 
knights  who  fought  in  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  many 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  waged  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Sara¬ 
cens  and  other  peoples  who  lived  in  Palestine  and  the  countries 
round  about  it,  to  try  and  save  these  ‘Holy  Lands’  from  the 
Moslems  who  had  taken  control  of  them.  The  Christians  felt 
it  was  wrong  that  the  place  where  Jesus  had  lived  and  worked 
should  belong  to  people  of  a  different  religion,  whom  they  re¬ 
garded  as  ‘Infidels’  or  pagans,  and  so  they  made  war  on  them. 
These  wars  were  called  ‘Crusades’  from  a  French  word  for 
‘cross’,  because  the  knights  who  fought  in  them  carried  shields 
bearing  a  red  cross  on  a  white  background,  to  show  that  they 
were  defending  Christianity.  It  was  every  young  man’s  ambition 
to  go  and  fight  in  these  holy  wars  and  to  make  the  long  journeys 
to  the  lands  of  the  east.  A  crusader’s  life  was  difficult  and 
dangerous,  it  is  true,  but  full  of  adventure,  and  those  who  were 
successful  in  their  battles  could  expect  to  find  glory  and  re¬ 
wards,  and  to  be  regarded  as  heroes  when  they  returned  home. 

The  first  crusade  began  in  1095^  and  during  the  following 
century  there  were  two  more,  each  lasting  several  years  and 
achieving  some  victories.  The  fourth  crusade,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not  very  successful,  and  after  it 
was  over,  there  was  a  period  when  no  definite  plans  for  another 
crusade  were  made  and  no  one  did  very  much  to  help  the 
cause  of  Christians  in  the  East. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1212a  boy  arrived  at  Saint- 
Denis,  a  town  near  Paris  where  Philip,  the  King  of  France,  was 
holding  his  court.  The  boy  was  a  shepherd  boy  called  Stephen ; 
he  insisted  on  seeing  the  king,  and  when  his  wish  was  granted 
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hi'  handed  the  kino  a  letter  to  read.  This  letter,  Stephen  said, 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Jesus  himselt,  who  had  appeared  to 
him  disguised  as  a  poor  pilgrim  while  he  had  been  looking  alter 
his  sheep  in  the  hills  near  his  home,  and  had  given  him  instruc¬ 
tions,  in  the  letter,  to  organise  a  crusade  and  rescue  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidel.  However,  King  Philip  refused  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  twelve-year-old  hoy  or  to  believe  his  story. 

So  it  was  left  to  Stephen  to  make  his  own  plans  lor  the 
crusade,  lie  was  convinced  that  even  if  the  king  would  not  help 
him  other  people  might,  and  so  he  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
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abbey  of  Saint-Denis  and  preached  to  the  people  passing  by. 
Soon  a  crowd  gathered  to  listen  to  him  as  he  talked  about  the 
crusade  he  meant  to  lead;  he  spoke  well,  with  a  power  and 
enthusiasm  that  were  very  convincing.  Some  of  the  older  people 
who  heard  him  remembered  the  tales  about  Peter  the  Hermit, 
a  preacher  who  had  travelled  around  Europe  over  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  just  before  the  first  crusade,  and  had  played  a  big 
part  in  persuading  people  to  join  it.  Stephen  had  the  same  idea 
in  mind,  and  it  seemed  that  he  might  have  something  of  the 
same  success. 

Among  his  keenest  listeners  were  the  children.  Stephen 
announced  that  if  the  grown-up  men  would  not  go  with  him 
on  his  crusade,  he  would  lead  a  band  of  children  to  war  instead; 
he  said  that  when  they  reached  the  sea  it  would  dry  up  for  them 
as  the  Red  Sea  did  for  Moses  in  the  Bible  story,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  walk  across  safely  to  the  holy  land.  Soon  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  group  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  came  flocking  to  join 
him. 

When  Stephen  had  succeeded  in  gathering  the  children  of 
Saint-Denis  to  his  cause  he  set  out  on  a  journey  around  France 
to  preach  in  other  districts,  and  within  a  month  he  had  col¬ 
lected  a  huge  band  of  children.  While  he  was  doing  this  several 
other  boys,  working  under  his  instructions,  had  been  visiting 
other  places  that  Stephen  did  not  have  time  to  go  to,  and  per¬ 
suading  more  children  to  join  the  crusade.  At  the  end  of  June 
they  all  met  together  in  a  town  called  Vendome.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  thirty  thousand  of  them. 

When  all  the  children  were  assembled  they  set  out  on  the 
long  journey  towards  the  sea-coast.  Stephen  rode  at  the  head 
of  the  procession,  sitting  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen.  Most 
of  the  others  were  on  foot,  apart  from  a  few  who  came  from 
rich  families  and  were  able  to  bring  horses  with  them  to  ride 
on.  Many  of  the  children  carried  banners,  crosses,  and  candles, 
and  all  of  them  sang  as  they  travelled  along. 

It  was  several  hundred  miles  from  Vendome  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  often  conditions  were  very  difficult  for 
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the  young  crusaders.  Many  of  them  had  run  away  from  home 
without  their  parents’  consent,  and  had  been  unable  to  take 
anything  with  them.  Others,  although  they  had  their  parents’ 
permission  to  go  with  Stephen,  came  of  such  poor  families  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  bring  any  money  or  provisions  for  the 
journey.  But  often  people  living  in  the  towns  through  which 
the  children  passed  took  pity  on  them  ami  gave  them  food  or 
money,  or  let  them  stay  in  their  houses. 

Unfortunately  their  luck  was  not  always  so  good.  Sometimes 
they  could  not  find  enough  food,  and  had  to  go  hungry.  Often 
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they  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  open  or  in  the  tents  which  they 
took  with  them,  and  on  a  cold  night,  when  the  smaller  ones 
were  crying  for  their  mothers  and  they  were  all  longing  for  a 
comfortable  bed  to  sleep  in  and  a  bowl  of  hot  soup  for  supper, 
many  of  them  were  tempted  to  return  home.  But  always  Stephen 
went  round  among  them,  encouraging  them  to  be  patient  and 
telling  them  fine  stories  of  the  victories  they  would  have  in  the 
East.  And  so  the  bigger  children  would  comfort  the  younger 
ones,  and  they  would  all  continue  their  journey  with  fresh 
energy. 

Some  of  the  children  fell  ill  on  the  way,  and  had  to  be  left 
behind  in  various  towns  with  kind  people  who  had  offered  to 
look  after  them.  Others  grew  tired  or  homesick  and  went  off 
to  find  their  way  back  to  their  homes  alone.  But  there  were 
always  new  ones  to  take  their  place,  for  wherever  Stephen  went 
boys  and  girls  who  had  heard  his  preaching  slipped  away  from 
their  homes  to  join  his  company  of  children. 

At  last  they  all  reached  Marseilles,  a  city  in  the  south  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  They  were  tired  and  thin, 
burnt  brown  by  the  sun,  and  with  their  clothes  in  rags,  but 
nevertheless  they  were  full  of  hope  and  excitement.  The 
long  tramp  through  France  was  over,  and  now  they  were 
eager  for  the  miracle  that  Stephen  had  promised  them  —  the 
drying-up  of  the  sea.  They  assembled  on  the  waterfront  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  facing  the  harbour,  and  a  large  crowd  of  townspeople 
gathered  to  stare  at  the  strange  band  of  untidy,  excited  children 
and  the  boy  who  was  leading  them.  Stephen  stood  up  before 
them,  called  for  silence,  and  then,  after  some  prayers  for  the 
success  of  his  crusade,  he  ordered  the  waves  to  roll  back. 
Nothing  happened.  The  children  waited,  some  oi  them  still 
hopeful,  and  others  disappointed  and  convinced  that  Stephen 
had  lied  to  them.  He  tried  again  and  again,  but  his  eloquent 
preaching  which  had  been  so  effective  among  the  children  of 
France,  had  no  power  over  the  sea.  Eventually  he  had  to  admit 
defeat,  and  sat  down  dejectedly. 
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By  this  time  many  of  the  children  were  in  tears.  Others  were 
angry,  and  shouted  insults  at  Stephen  for  having  brought  them 
on  a  useless  journey.  The  people  of  Marseilles  laughed  and  made 
scornful  remarks  about  the  boy  preacher,  although  there  were 
some  of  them  who  felt  sorry  for  the  disappointed  and  weary 
children.  Stephen  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  he  was,  in 
a  strange  town,  with  this  horde  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  left 
their  homes  and  travelled  for  many  days  to  join  his  crusade,  and 
now  his  miracle  had  not  worked  and  he  had  no  way  of  getting 
to  the  holy  land. 

In  the  same  year,  at  almost  the  same  time,  another  boy  had 
formed  the  idea  of  a  children’s  crusade.  His  name  was  Nicholas, 
and  he  lived  in  Germany.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  Stephen’s 
venture,  or  perhaps  it  was  just  an  accident  that  the  same  plan 
occurred  to  him.  He  preached  to  the  people  of  Cologne,  and, 
like  Stephen,  he  soon  gathered  a  large  army  of  children;  with 
them  also  were  a  number  of  men  and  women,  and  even  some 
young  babies  carried  in  their  mothers’  arms. 

Nicholas  led  his  crusaders  on  a  long  march  through  Germany 
and  over  the  Alps  to  Italy,  but  the  way  was  rough  and  dangerous, 
and  many  of  them  could  not  stand  the  hardships  of  the  journey; 
some  died,  and  others  turned  back  to  find  their  wav  home. 
However,  those  who  were  left  arrived  safely  in  Italy  and  went 
to  Genoa,  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  where  they  hoped  thev  would 
see  the  waters  of  the  ocean  dry  up  for  them.  But  Nicholas  was 
no  more  successful  than  Stephen  in  his  prayers  for  a  miracle.  A 
number  ot  the  German  children  gave  up  hope  at  this  stage,  and 
settled  in  Genoa  with  kind  people  who  offered  them  homes.  But 
the  others  went  on,  trying  several  times  at  various  ports  to  find 
their  way  across  the  sea.  No  miracles  occurred,  but  it  is  said 
that  some  ol  the  children  managed  to  find  a  ship  to  take  them 
to  Palestine,  although  no  one  knows  what  happened  to  them 
alterwards.  The  rest  went  on  down  Italy  until  they  reached 
Rome,  and  this  was  the  end  ol  their  crusade,  for  the  Pope  spoke 
to  them  there  and  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  become 


crusaders  they  must  go  back  to  their  homes  and  wait  until  they 
were  grown-up.  And  they  had  to  begin  the  long  weary  journey 
all  over  again.  There  is  a  story  that  Nicholas  afterwards  fought 
in  a  real  crusade  and  was  outstanding  in  his  bravery. 

But  what  happened  to  Stephen  of  Cloyes  and  the  French 
children?  No  one  knows  for  certain.  The  children’s  crusade 
was  an  adventure  that  caused  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the  time, 
and  many  songs,  ballads,  and  tales  were  written  about  it  after¬ 
wards,  but  the  ending  of  it  is  told  differently  by  different  people, 
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and  it  all  happened  so  long  ago  that  we  cannot  tell  for  sure  how 
it  actually  turned  out.  There  are  two  stories,  and  you  can  decide 
for  yourselves  which  one  you  prefer  to  believe. 

Some  writers  say  that  when  the  children  found  that  the  sea 
would  not  dry  up  for  them  at  Marseilles,  they  abandoned  their 
crusade  and  decided  to  go  home  again.  The  other  story  is  a  more 
exciting  one,  but  the  ending  is  not  so  happy.  It  is  said  that  the 
young  crusaders  stayed  at  Marseilles  for  a  few  days,  wondering 
what  they  should  do,  and  were  almost  on  the  point  of  giving 
up  hope  and  turning  homewards  when  two  strange  men  ap¬ 
proached  Stephen  and  asked  to  speak  with  him.  They  were 
merchants,  who  owned  a  number  of  ships  which  they  used  for 
bringing  goods  across  the  sea  to  sell  in  France. 

The  merchants  told  Stephen  that  their  names  were  Hugh  the 
Iron  and  William  the  Pig  and  they  had  an  offer  to  make  to  him: 
they  would  carry  all  the  children  to  Palestine  in  their  ships,  tree 
of  charge.  Stephen  did  not  like  the  look  of  these  men,  with  their 
brutal  faces  and  their  sly  voices,  but  he  could  not  afford  to 
refuse  the  only  chance  he  had  of  getting  his  comrades  to  Pales¬ 
tine,  so  he  accepted  the  offer.  Very  soon  all  the  children  were 
crowded  aboard  seven  rather  old  and  dirty  ships,  and  without 
any  delay  they  set  sail. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  realised  something  was  wrong; 
the  sailors  on  the  ships  treated  them  harshly,  and  made  them 
work  hard  for  the  poor  and  scanty  food  they  received.  This  was 
not  the  kindness  that  William  the  Pig  and  Hugh  the  Iron  had 
promised.  But  before  the  children  could  discover  the  reason  tor 
this  treatment,  a  greater  misfortune  befell  them:  a  few  days 
alter  leaving  Marseilles  the  ships  ran  into  a  heavy  storm  and  two 
of  them  were  wrecked  and  sank  with  all  their  passengers.  It  is 
said  that  Stephen  was  among  those  who  were  drowned. 

The  other  five  ships  sailed  on  until  they  reached  a  port  in 
Algeria,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
children  discovered  how  they  had  been  tricked.  I  or  as  soon  as 
they  anchoret!  at  the  wharl  a  crowd  ol  dark,  bearded  men  with 
glittering  eyes  and  foreign  voices  swarmed  on  to  the  ship  and 
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seized  the  children.  They  were  Saracens  and  they  had  come  to 
carry  the  children  oft  as  their  slaves.  This  was  why  Hugh  the 
Iron  and  William  the  Pig  had  offered  their  ships  to  carry  the 
children  across  the  sea,  for  they  had  been  well  paid  by  the 
Saracens  to  send  them  a  cargo  of  slaves.  And  so  the  children 
who  had  set  out  so  bravely  to  fight  against  the  infidel  ended  by 
spending  their  lives  working  for  them.  Many  years  afterwards  — 
so  the  story  goes  —  a  boy  who  had  gone  overseas  with  the 
children’s  crusade  managed  to  return  to  France  and  bring  back 
the  news  of  how  it  all  had  finished. 


You  can  read  more  about  Stephen  and  his  young  crusaders  in  the  children's  crusade 
by  Henry  Treece,  published  by  the  Bodley  Head. 


If  You 

Should  Meet  a  Crocodile 

If  you  should  meet  a  Crocodile, 
Don’t  take  a  stick  and  poke  him; 
Ignore  the  welcome  in  his  smile, 

Be  caretul  not  to  stroke  him. 

For  as  he  sleeps  upon  the  Nile, 

He  thinner  gets  and  thinner; 

And  whene’er  you  meet  a  Crocodil 
He’s  ready  for  his  dinner. 


e, 
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The  Stolen  Turnips 

A  Russian  Folk-tale 

retold  by  Arthur  Ransome 

An  old  man  and  an  old  woman  lived  in  a  little  wooden  house. 
All  round  the  house  there  was  a  garden,  crammed  with  flowers, 
and  potatoes,  and  beetroots,  and  cabbages.  And  in  one  corner 
of  the  house  there  was  a  narrow  wooden  stairway  which  went 
up  and  up,  twisting  and  twisting,  into  a  high  tower.  In  the  top 
of  the  tower  was  a  dovecot,  and  on  top  of  the  dovecot  was  a 
flat  roof. 

Now,  the  old  woman  was  never  content  with  the  doings  of 
the  old  man.  She  scolded  all  day,  and  she  scolded  all  night.  If 
there  was  too  much  rain,  it  was  the  old  man’s  fault;  and  if  there 
was  a  drought,  and  all  green  things  were  parched  for  lack  of 
water,  well,  the  old  man  was  to  blame  for  not  altering  the 
weather.  And  though  he  was  old  and  tired,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  her  how  much  work  she  put  on  his  shoulders.  The  garden 
was  full.  There  was  no  room  in  it  at  all,  not  even  for  a  single 
pea.  And  all  of  a  sudden  the  old  woman  sets  her  heart  on 
growing  turnips. 

“But  there  is  no  room  in  the  garden,’’  says  the  old  man. 

“Sow  them  on  top  of  the  dovecot,’’  says  the  old  woman. 

“But  there  is  no  earth  there.’’ 

“Carry  earth  up  and  put  it  there,’’  says  she. 

So  the  old  man  laboured  up  and  down  with  his  tired  old 
bones,  and  covered  the  top  of  the  dovecot  with  good  black 
earth,  lie  could  only  take  up  a  very  little  at  a  time  because  he 
was  old  and  weak,  and  because  the  stairs  were  so  narrow  and 
dangerous  that  he  bad  to  hold  on  with  both  hands  and  can  v  the 
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earth  in  a  bag  which  he  held  in  his  teeth.  His  teeth  were  strong 
enough,  because  lie  had  been  bit in<j  crusts  all  his  lile.  The  old 
woman  left  him  nothin'*  else,  for  she  took  all  the  crumb  lor 


herself.  The  old  man  did  his  best,  and  by  the  evening  the  top 
of  the  dovecot  was  covered  with  earth,  and  he  had  it  sown  with 
turnip  seed. 

Next  day,  and  the  day  after  that  and  every  day,  the  old  woman 
scolded  the  old  man  till  he  went  up  to  the  dovecot  to  see  how 
those  turnip  seeds  were  getting  on. 

“Are  they  ready  to  eat  yet?” 

“They  are  not  ready  to  eat.” 

“Is  the  green  sprouting?” 

“The  green  is  sprouting.” 

And  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  old  man  came  down 
from  the  dovecot  and  said:  “The  turnips  are  doing  finely  — 
quite  big  ones  they  are  getting;  but  all  the  best  ones  have  been 
stolen  away.” 

“Stolen  away?”  cried  the  old  woman,  shaking  with  rage. 
“And  have  you  lived  all  these  years  and  not  learned  how  to 
keep  thieves  from  a  turnip-bed,  on  the  top  of  a  dovecot,  on  the 
top  of  a  tower,  on  the  top  of  a  house?  Out  with  you  and  don’t 
you  dare  came  back  till  you  have  caught  the  thieves.” 

The  old  man  did  not  dare  tell  her  that  the  door  had  been 
bolted,  although  he  knew  it  had,  because  he  had  bolted  it  him¬ 
self.  He  hurried  away  out  of  the  house,  more  because  he  wanted 
to  get  out  of  earshot  of  her  scolding  than  because  he  had  any 
hope  of  finding  the  thieves.  “They  be  the  birds,”  thinks  he, 
“or  the  little  brown  squirrels.  Who  else  could  climb  so  high 
without  using  the  stairs?  And  how  is  an  old  man  like  me  to  get 
hold  of  them,  flying  through  the  tops  of  the  high  trees  and 
running  up  and  down  the  branches?” 

And  so  he  wandered  away  without  his  dinner  into  the  deep 
forest. 

But  God  is  good  to  old  men.  And  God  led  the  old  man 
through  the  forest,  though  the  old  man  thought  he  was  just 
wandering  on,  trying  to  lose  himself  and  forget  the  scolding 
voice  of  the  old  woman. 

And  after  he  had  walked  a  long  way  through  the  dark  green 
forest,  he  saw  a  little  hut  standing  under  the  pine  trees.  There 
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was  no  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney,  but  there  was  such  a 
chattering  in  the  hut  that  you  could  hear  it  far  away.  It  was  like 
coming  near  a  rookery  at  evening,  or  disturbing  a  lot  of  star¬ 
lings.  And  as  the  old  man  came  slowly  nearer  the  hut,  he  thought 
he  saw  little  faces  looking  at  him  through  the  window  and  peep¬ 
ing  through  the  door.  He  could  not  be  sure  because  they  were 
gone  so  quickly.  And  all  the  time  the  chattering  went  on  louder 
and  louder,  till  the  old  man  nearly  put  his  hands  to  his  ears. 

And  then  suddenly  the  chattering  stopped.  There  was  not  a 
sound  —  no  noise  at  all.  The  old  man  stood  still.  A  squirrel 
dropped  a  fir  cone  close  by,  and  the  old  man  was  startled  by  the 
fall  of  it,  because  everything  else  was  so  quiet. 

“Whatever  there  is  in  the  hut,  it  won’t  be  worse  than  the  old 
woman,”  says  the  old  man  to  himself.  So  he  makes  the  sign  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  steps  up  to  the  little  hut  and  takes  a  look 
through  the  door. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  You  would  have  thought  the 
hut  was  empty. 

The  old  man  took  a  step  inside,  bending  under  the  little  low 
door.  Still  he  could  see  nobody,  only  a  great  heap  ol  rags  and 
blankets  on  the  sleeping  place  on  the  top  ot  the  stove.  The  hut 
was  as  clean  as  if  it  had  only  that  minute  been  swept.  Rut  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  there  was  a  scrap  of  green  leaf  lying,  and 
the  old  man  knew  in  a  moment  that  it  was  a  scrap  of  green  leaf 
from  the  top  of  a  young  turnip. 

And  while  the  old  man  looked  at  it,  the  heap  of  blankets  and 
rugs  on  the  stove  moved,  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another. 
Then  there  was  a  little  laugh.  Then  another.  Ami  suddenly  there 
was  a  great  stir  in  the  blankets,  and  they  were  all  thrown  back 
helter-skelter,  and  there  were  dozens  and  dozens  ot  little  queer 
children,  laughing  and  laughing  and  laughing,  and  looking  at  the 
old  man.  Ami  every  child  had  a  little  turnip,  and  showed  it  to 
the  old  man  and  laughed. 

Just  then  the  door  ol  the  stove  flew  open,  and  out  tumbled 
more  ol  the  queer  little  children,  dozens  and  dozens  of  them. 
The  more  they  came  tumbling  out  into  the  hut,  the  more  there 


seemed  to  be  chattering  in  the  stove  and  squeezing  to  get  out 
one  over  the  top  of  another.  The  noise  of  chattering  and  laughter 
would  have  made  your  head  spin.  And  every  one  of  the  children 
out  of  the  stove  had  a  little  turnip  like  the  others,  and  waved 
it  about  and  showed  it  to  the  old  man,  and  laughed  like  anything. 

“Ho,”  says  the  old  man,  “so  you  are  the  thieves  who  have 
stolen  the  turnips  from  the  top  of  the  dovecot?” 

“Yes,”  cried  the  children,  and  the  chatter  rattled  as  fast  as 
hailstones  on  the  roof.  “Yes!  yes!  yes!  We  stole  the  turnips.” 

“How  did  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  dovecot  when  the  door 
into  the  house  was  bolted  and  fast?” 

At  that  the  children  all  burst  out  laughing,  and  did  not 
answer  a  word. 

“Laugh  you  may,”  said  the  old  man;  “but  it  is  1  who  get  the 
scolding  when  the  turnips  fly  away  in  the  night.” 

“Never  mind!  never  mind!”  cried  the  children.  “We’ll  pay 
for  the  turnips.” 

“How  can  you  pay  for  them?”  asks  the  old  man.  “You  have 
got  nothing  to  pay  with.” 

All  the  children  chattered  together,  and  looked  at  the  old 
man  and  smiled.  Then  one  of  them  said  to  the  old  man,  “Are 
you  hungry,  grandfather?” 

“Hungry!”  says  the  old  man.  “Why,  yes,  of  course  I  am, 
my  dear.  I’ve  been  looking  for  you  all  day,  and  I  had  to  start 
without  my  dinner.” 

“If  you  are  hungry,  open  the  cupboard  behind  you.” 

The  old  man  opened  the  cupboard. 

“Take  out  the  tablecloth.” 

The  old  man  spread  the  tablecloth  on  the  table. 

“Now!”  shouted  the  children,  chattering  like  a  thousand 
nests  full  of  young  birds,  “we’ll  all  sit  down  and  have  dinner.” 

They  pulled  out  the  benches  and  gave  the  old  man  a  chair  at 
one  end,  and  all  crowded  round  the  table  ready  to  begin. 

“But  there’s  no  food,”  said  the  old  man. 

How  they  laughed! 
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“Grandfather,”  one  of  them  sings  out  from  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  “you  just  tell  the  tablecloth  to  turn  inside  out.” 

“How?”  says  he. 

“Tell  the  tablecloth  to  turn  inside  out.  That’s  easy  enough.” 

“There’s  no  harm  in  doing  that,”  thinks  the  old  man;  so  he 
says  to  the  tablecloth  as  firmly  as  he  could,  “Now  then  you, 
tablecloth,  turn  inside  out!” 

The  tablecloth  hove  itself  up  into  the  air,  and  rolled  itself 
this  way  and  that  as  il  were  in  a  whirlwind,  and  then  suddenly 
laid  itself  Hat  on  the  table  again.  And  somehow  or  other  it  had 
covered  itself  with  dishes  and  plates  and  wooden  spoons  w  ith 
pictures  on  them,  and  bowls  of  soup  and  mushrooms  and  kasha, 
and  meat  and  cakes  and  fish  and  ducks,  and  everything  else  you 
could  think  of,  ready  for  the  best  dinner  in  the  world. 
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The  chattering  and  laughing  stopped,  and  the  old  man  and 
those  dozens  and  dozens  of  little  queer  children  set  to  work  and 
ate  everything  on  the  table. 

“Which  of  you  washes  the  dishes?”  asked  the  old  man,  when 
they  had  all  done. 

The  children  laughed. 

“Tell  the  tablecloth  to  turn  outside  in.” 

“Tablecloth,”  says  the  old  man,  “turn  outside  in.” 

Up  jumped  the  tablecloth  with  all  the  empty  dishes  and  dirty 
plates  and  spoons,  whirled  itself  this  way  and  that  in  the  air,  and 
suddenly  spread  icself  out  flat  again  on  the  table,  as  clean  and 
white  as  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  cupboard.  There  was  not 
a  dish  or  a  bowl,  or  a  spoon  or  a  plate,  or  a  knife  to  be  seen; 
no,  not  even  a  crumb. 

“That’s  a  good  tablecloth,'’  says  the  old  man. 

“See  here,  grandfather,”  shouted  the  children:  “you  take 
the  tablecloth  along  with  you,  and  say  no  more  about  those 
turnips. 

“Well,  I’m  content  with  that,”  says  the  old  man.  And  he 
folded  up  the  tablecloth  very  carefully  and  put  it  away  inside 
his  shirt,  and  said  he  must  be  going. 

“Goodbye,”  says  he,  “and  thank  you  for  the  dinner  and  the 
tablecloth.” 

“Goodbye,”  say  they,  “and  thank  you  for  the  turnips.” 

The  old  man  made  his  way  home,  singing  through  the  forest 
in  his  creaky  old  voice  until  he  came  near  the  little  wooden 
house  where  he  lived  with  the  old  woman.  As  soon  as  he  came 
there  he  slipped  along  like  any  mouse.  And  as  soon  as  he  put 
his  head  inside  the  door  the  old  woman  began  — 

“Have  you  found  the  thieves,  you  old  fool?” 

“1  found  the  thieves.” 

“Who  were  they?” 

“They  were  a  whole  crowd  of  little  queer  children.” 

“Have  you  given  them  a  beating  they’ll  remember?” 

“No,  I  have  not.” 

“What,  bring  them  to  me,  and  I’ll  teach  them  to  steal  my 
turnips.” 
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“I  haven’t  got  them.” 

“What  have  you  done  with  them?” 

“I  had  dinner  with  them.” 

Well,  at  that  the  old  woman  flew  into  such  a  rage  she  could 
hardly  speak.  But  speak  she  did  —  yes,  and  shout  too  and 
scream  —  and  it  was  all  the  old  man  could  do  not  to  run  away 
out  of  the  cottage.  But  he  stood  still  and  listened,  and  thought 
of  something  else;  and  when  she  had  done,  he  said,  “They 
paid  for  the  turnips.” 

“Paid  for  the  turnips!”  scolded  the  old  woman.  “A  lot  of 
children!  What  did  they  give  you?  Mushrooms?  We  can  get 
them  without  losing  our  turnips.” 

“They  gave  me  a  tablecloth,”  said  the  old  man;  “it’s  a  very 
good  tablecloth.” 

He  pulled  it  out  of  his  shirt  and  spread  it  on  the  table ;  and  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  before  she  could  begin  again,  he  said, 
“Tablecloth,  turn  inside  out!” 

The  old  woman  stopped  short,  just  when  she  was  taking  a 
breath  to  scold  with,  when  the  tablecloth  jumped  up  and  danced 
in  the  air  and  settled  on  the  table  again  covered  with  things  to 
eat  and  drink.  She  smelt  the  meat,  took  a  spoonful  of  the  soup, 
and  tried  all  the  other  dishes. 

“Look  at  all  the  washing  up  it  will  mean,”  says  she. 

“Tablecloth,  turn  outside  in!”  says  the  old  man;  and  there 
was  a  whirl  of  white  cloth  and  dishes  and  everything  else,  and 
then  the  tablecloth  spread  itself  out  on  the  table  as  clean  as  ever 
you  could  wish. 

“That’s  not  a  had  tablecloth,”  says  the  old  woman;  “but,  of 
course,  they  owed  me  something  for  stealing  all  those  turnips.” 

The  old  man  said  nothing.  He  was  very  tired,  and  he  just  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep. 

As  soon  as  he  was  asleep  the  old  woman  took  the  tablecloth 
and  bill  it  away  in  an  iron  chest,  and  put  a  tablecloth  ot  her  own 
in  its  place.  “They  were  my  turnips,”  says  she,  “and  1  don't 
see  why  he  should  have  a  share  in  the  tablecloth.  He's  had  a 
meal  Irom  it  once  at  my  expense,  and  once  is  enough.”  Then 


she  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep,  grumbling  to  herself,  even  in 
her  dreams. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  old  woman  woke  the  old  man  and 
told  him  to  go  up  to  the  dovecot  and  see  how  those  turnips  were 
getting  on. 

He  got  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes.  When  he  saw  the  tablecloth 
on  the  table  the  wish  came  to  him  to  have  a  bite  of  food  to 
begin  the  day  with.  So  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  putting  on 
his  shirt,  and  called  to  the  tablecloth,  “Tablecloth,  turn  inside 
out !  ’  ’ 

Nothing  happened.  Why  should  anything  happen?  It  was  not 
the  same  tablecloth. 

The  old  man  told  the  old  woman.  “You  should  have  made 
a  good  feast  yesterday,”  says  he,  “for  the  tablecloth  is  no  good 
any  more.  That  is,  it’s  no  good  that  way;  it’s  like  any  ordinary 
tablecloth.” 

“Most  tablecloths  are,”  said  the  old  woman.  “But  what  are 
you  dawdling  about  ?  Up  you  go  and  have  a  look  at  those  turnips .  ’  ’ 

The  old  man  went  climbing  up  the  narrow  twisting  stairs.  He 
held  on  with  both  hands  for  fear  of  falling,  because  they  were  so 
steep.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  to  the  top  of  the  dovecot,  and  looked  at  the  turnips.  He 
looked  at  the  turnips,  and  he  counted  the  turnips,  and  then  he 
came  slowly  down  the  stairs  again  wondering  what  the  old 
woman  would  say  to  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  old  woman  in  her  sharp  voice,  “are  they 
doing  nicely?  Because  if  not,  1  know  whose  fault  it  is.” 

“They  are  doing  finely,”  said  the  old  man;  “but  some  of 
them  have  gone.  Indeed,  quite  a  lot  of  them  have  been  stolen 


away. 

“Stolen  away!”  screamed  the  old  woman.  “How  dare  you 
stand  there  and  tell  me  that?  Didn’t  you  find  the  thieves  yester¬ 
day?  Go  and  find  those  children  again,  and  take  a  stick  with  you, 
and  don’t  show  yourself  here  till  you  can  tell  me  that  they  won’t 
steal  again  in  a  hurry.” 

“Let  me  have  a  bite  to  eat,”  begs  the  old  man.  “It’s  a  long 
way  to  go  on  an  empty  stomach.” 
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“Not  a  mouthful!’’  yells  the  old  woman.  “Off  with  you. 
Letting  my  turnips  be  stolen  every  night,  and  then  talking  to 
me  about  bites  of  food !  ’  ’ 

So  the  old  man  went  off  again  without  his  dinner,  and  hobbled 
away  into  the  forest  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  get  out  of  earshot 
of  the  old  woman’s  scolding  tongue. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  the  old  woman  stopped  scream¬ 
ing  after  him,  and  went  into  the  house  and  opened  the  iron  chest 
and  took  out  the  tablecloth  the  children  had  given  to  the  old 
man,  and  laid  it  on  the  table  instead  of  her  own.  She  told  it  to 
turn  inside  out,  and  up  it  flew  and  whirled  about  and  flopped 
down  flat  again,  all  covered  with  good  things.  She  ate  as  much 
as  she  could  hold.  Then  she  told  the  tablecloth  to  turn  outside 
in,  and  folded  it  up  again  and  hid  it  again  in  the  iron  chest. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  man  tightened  his  belt,  because  he  was 
so  hungry.  He  hobbled  along  through  the  green  forest  till  he 
came  to  the  little  hut  standing  under  the  pine  trees. 

He  had  no  sooner  come  in  sight  of  the  hut  than  the  dozens 
and  dozens  of  little  queer  children  came  pouring  out  of  the 
door  to  meet  him.  And  every  single  one  of  them  had  a 
turnip,  and  showed  it  to  the  old  man,  and  laughed  and  laughed 
as  if  it  were  the  best  joke  in  the  world. 

“I  knew  it  was  you,’’  said  the  old  man. 

“Of  course  it  was  us,’’  cried  the  children.  “We  stole  the 
turnips. 

“Rut  how  did  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  dovecot  when  the 
door  into  the  house  was  bolted  and  fast?’’ 


The  children  laughed  and  laughed  and  did  not  answer  a  w  ord. 

“Laugh  you  may,’’  says  the  old  man;  “but  it  is  1  who  get  the 
scolding  when  the  turnips  fly  away  in  the  night.  ’’ 

“Never  mind!  never  mind!’’  cried  the  children.  “We’ll  pay 
lor  the  turnips.  ’’ 

“All  very  well,’’  says  the  old  man;  “but  that  tablecloth  of 
yours  it  was  line  yesterday,  but  this  morning  it  would  not 
<»ive  me  even  a  glass  ol  tea  and  a  luink  ol  black  bread,’’ 
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At  that  the  faces  of  the  little  queer  children  were  troubled 
and  grave.  For  a  moment  or  two  they  all  chattered  together, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  old  man.  Then  one  of  them  said: 

“Well,  this  time  we’ll  give  you  something  better.  We’ll  give 
you  a  goat.” 

“A  goat?”  says  the  old  man. 

“A  goat  with  a  cold  in  its  head,”  said  the  children;  and  they 
crowded  round  him  and  took  him  behind  the  hut  where  there 
was  a  grey  goat  with  a  long  beard  cropping  the  short  grass. 

“It’s  a  good  enough  goat,”  says  the  old  man;  “I  don’t  see 
anything  wrong  with  him.” 

“It’s  better  than  that,”  cried  the  children.  “You  tell  it  to 
sneeze.” 

The  old  man  thought  the  children  might  be  laughing  at  him, 
but  he  did  not  care,  and  he  remembered  the  tablecloth.  So  he 
took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  the  goat.  “Sneeze,  goat,”  said  he. 

And  instantly  the  goat  started  sneezing  as  if  it  would  shake 
itself  to  pieces.  And  as  it  sneezed,  good  gold  pieces  flew  from 
it  in  all  directions,  till  the  ground  was  thick  with  them. 

“That’s  enough,”  said  the  children  hurriedly;  “tell  him  to 
stop,  for  all  this  gold  is  no  use  to  us,  and  it’s  such  a  bother 
having  to  sweep  it  away.” 

“Stop  sneezing,  goat,  ’  ’  says  the  old  man ;  and  the  goat  stopped 
sneezing,  and  stood  there  panting  and  out  of  breath  in  the  middle 
of  a  sea  of  gold  pieces. 

The  children  began  kicking  the  gold  pieces  about,  spreading 
them  by  walking  through  them  as  if  they  were  dead  leaves. 

They  laughed  and  chattered  and  kicked  the  gold  pieces  this 
way  and  that  into  the  green  bushes.  Then  they  brought  the  old 
man  into  the  hut  and  gave  him  a  bowl  of  kasha  to  eat,  because 
he  had  had  no  dinner.  There  was  no  magic  about  the  kasha;  but 
it  was  good  enough  kasha  for  all  that,  and  hunger  made  it  better. 
When  the  old  man  had  finished  the  kasha  and  drunk  a  glass  of 
tea  and  smoked  a  little  pipe,  he  got  up  and  made  a  low  bow  and 
thanked  the  children.  And  the  children  tied  a  rope  to  the  goat 
and  sent  the  old  man  home  with  it.  He  hobbled  away  through 
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the  forest,  and  as  he  went  he  looked  back,  and  there  were  the 
little  queer  children  all  dancing  together,  and  he  heard  them 
chattering  and  shouting:  “Who  stole  the  turnips?  We  stole  the 
turnips.  Who  paid  for  the  turnips?  We  paid  for  the  turnips. 
Who  stole  the  tablecloth?  Who  will  pay  for  the  tablecloth? 
Who  will  steal  turnips  again?  We  will  steal  turnips  again.’’ 

But  the  old  man  was  too  pleased  with  the  goat  to  give  much 
heed  to  what  they  said ;  and  he  hobbled  home  through  the  green 
forest  as  fast  as  he  could,  with  the  goat  trotting  and  walking 
behind  him,  pulling  leaves  off  the  bushes  to  chew  as  they  hurried 

The  old  woman  was  waiting  in  the  doorway  of  the  house.  She 
was  still  as  angry  as  ever. 

“Have  you  beaten  the  children?’’  she  screamed.  “Have  vou 
beaten  the  children  lor  stealing  my  good  turnips?’’ 

“No,”  said  the  old  man;  “they  paid  lor  the  turnips.’’ 

“What  did  they  pay?’’ 

“They  gave  me  this  goat.’’ 

“That  skinny  old  goat!  1  have  three  already,  and  the  worst  of 
them  is  better  than  that.’’ 

“It  has  a  cold  in  its  head,’’  says  the  old  man. 

“Worse  than  ever!’’  screams  the  old  woman. 

“Wait  a  minute,’’  says  the  old  man,  as  quickly  as  he  could, 
to  stop  her  scolding  —  “Sneeze,  goat.” 

And  the  goat  began  to  sneeze  itself  almost  to  bits,  sneezing 

and  sneezing  and  sneezing.  The  good  gold  pieces  Hew  all  wavs 

at  once.  And  the  old  woman  threw  herself  alter  the  gold  pieces, 

picking  them  up  like  an  old  hen  picking  up  corn.  As  last  as  she 

picked  them  up  more  gold  pieces  came  showering  down  on  her 

like  heavy  gold  hail,  beating  her  on  her  head  and  her  hands  as 
o  o 

she  grabbed  alter  those  that  hail  fallen  already. 

“Stop  sneezing,  goat,’’  says  the  old  man;  and  the  goat  stood 
there  tired  and  panting,  trying  to  get  its  breath.  But  the  old 
woman  did  not  look  up  till  she  had  gathered  everv  one  o!  the 
gold  pieces.  When  she  did  look  up,  she  said: 

“There’s  no  supper  lor  you.  I’ve  had  supper  already. 
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The  old  man  said  nothing.  He  tied  up  the  goat  to  the  doorpost 
of  the  house,  where  it  could  eat  the  green  grass.  Then  he  went 
into  the  house  and  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep  at  once,  because  he 
was  an  old  man  and  had  done  a  lot  of  walking. 

As  soon  as  he  was  asleep  the  old  woman  untied  the  goat  and 
took  it  away  and  hid  it  in  the  bushes,  and  tied  up  one  of  her 
own  goats  instead.  “They  were  my  turnips,’’  says  she  to  her¬ 
self,  “and  I  don’t  see  why  he  should  have  a  share  in  the  gold.’’ 
Then  she  went  in,  and  lay  down  grumbling  to  herself. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  woke  the  old  man. 

“Get  up,  you  lazy  fellow,’’  says  she;  “you  would  lie  all  day 
and  let  all  the  thieves  in  the  world  come  in  and  steal  my  turnips. 
Up  with  you  to  the  dovecot  and  see  how  my  turnips  are  getting 
on. 

The  old  man  got  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  climbed  up  the 
rickety  stairs,  creak,  creak,  creak,  holding  on  with  both  hands, 
till  he  came  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  to 
the  top  of  the  dovecot,  and  looked  at  the  turnips. 

He  was  afraid  to  come  down,  for  there  were  hardly  any 
turnips  left  at  all. 

And  when  he  did  come  down,  the  scolding  the  old  woman 
gave  him  was  worse  than  the  other  two  scoldings  rolled  into 
one.  She  was  so  angry  that  she  shook  like  a  rag  in  the  high  wind, 
and  the  old  man  put  both  hands  to  his  ears  and  hobbled  away 
into  the  forest. 

He  hobbled  along  as  fast  as  he  could  hobble,  until  he  came  to 
the  hut  under  the  pine  trees.  This  time  the  little  queer  children 
were  not  hiding  under  the  blankets  or  in  the  stove,  or  chatter¬ 
ing  in  the  hut.  They  were  all  over  the  roof  of  the  hut,  dancing 
and  crawling  about.  Some  of  them  were  even  sitting  on  the 
chimney.  And  every  one  of  the  little  queer  children  was  playing 
with  a  turnip.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  old  man  they  all  came 
tumbling  off  the  roof,  one  after  another,  head  over  heels,  like 
a  lot  of  peas  rolling  off  a  shovel. 

“We  stole  the  turnips!”  they  shouted,  before  the  old  man 
could  say  anything  at  all. 
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“I  know  you  did,”  says  the  old  man;  “but  that  does  not 
make  it  any  better  for  me.  And  it  is  I  who  get  the  scolding  when 
the  turnips  fly  away  in  the  night.” 

“Never  again!”  shouted  the  children. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  that,”  says  the  old  man. 

“And  we’ll  pay  for  the  turnips.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,”  says  the  old  man.  He  hadn’t  the  heart 
to  be  angry  with  those  little  queer  children. 

Three  or  four  of  them  ran  into  the  hut  and  came  out  again 
with  a  wooden  whistle-pipe,  such  as  shepherds  use.  They  gave 
it  to  the  old  man. 

“I  can  never  play  that,”  says  the  old  man.  “I  don’t  know 
one  tune  from  another;  and  if  I  did,  my  old  fingers  are  as  stiff 
as  oak  twigs.  ” 

“Blow  on  it,”  cried  the  children;  and  all  the  others  came 
crowding  round,  laughing  and  chattering  and  whispering  to 
each  other.  “Is  he  going  to  blow  in  it?”  they  asked.  “He  is 
going  to  blow  in  it.”  How  they  laughed. 

The  old  man  took  the  whistle,  and  gathered  his  breath  and 
puffed  out  his  cheeks,  and  blew  in  the  whistle-pipe  as  hard  as 
he  could.  And  before  he  could  take  the  whistle  from  his  lips, 
three  lively  whips  had  slipped  out  of  it,  and  were  beating  him 
as  hard  as  they  could  go,  although  there  was  nobody  to  hold 
them.  Phew!  Phew!  Phew!  The  three  whips  came  down  on 
him  one  after  the  other. 

“Blow  again!”  the  children  shouted,  laughing  as  it  they  were 
mad. 

“Blow  again!”  the  children  shouted,  laughing  as  it  they  were 
mad.  “Blow  again  —  quick,  quick,  quick!  —  and  tell  the  whip 
to  get  into  the  whistle.” 

The  old  man  did  not  wait  to  be  called  twice.  He  blew  tor 
all  lie  was  worth,  and  instantly  the  three  whips  stopped  beating 
him.  “Into  the  whistle!”  he  cried;  and  the  three  lively  whips 
shot  up  into  the  whistle,  like  three  snakes  going  into  a  hole. 
Ill-  could  hardly  have  believed  they  had  been  out  at  all  it  it  had 
not  been  lor  the  soreness  ol  his  back. 
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“You  take  that  home,”  cried  the  children.  “That’ll  pay  for 
the  turnips,  and  put  everything  right.’’ 

“Who  knows?’’  said  the  old  man;  and  he  thanked  the  child¬ 
ren,  and  set  off  home  through  the  green  forest. 

“Goodbye,’’  cried  the  little  queer  children.  But  as  soon  as 
he  had  started  they  forgot  all  about  him.  When  he  looked  round 
to  wave  his  hand  to  them,  not  one  of  them  was  thinking  of  him. 
They  were  up  again  on  the  roof  of  the  hut,  jumping  over  each 
other  and  dancing  and  crawling  about,  and  rolling  each  other 
down  the  roof  and  climbing  up  again,  as  if  they  had  been  doing 
nothing  else  all  day,  and  were  going  to  do  nothing  else  till  the 
end  of  the  world. 

The  old  man  hobbled  home  through  the  green  forest  with  the 
whistle  stuck  safely  away  in  his  shirt.  As  soon  as  he  came  to 
the  door  of  the  hut,  the  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  inside 
counting  the  gold  pieces,  jumped  up  and  started  her  scolding. 

“What  have  the  children  tricked  you  with  this  time?’’  she 
screamed  at  him. 

“They  gave  me  a  whistle-pipe,’’  says  the  old  man,  “and  they 
are  not  going  to  steal  the  turnips  any  more.” 

“A  whistle-pipe!”  she  screamed.  “What’s  the  good  of  that? 
It’s  worse  than  the  tablecloth  and  the  skinny  old  goat.” 

The  old  man  said  nothing. 

“Give  it  to  me!”  screamed  the  old  woman.  “They  were  my 
turnips,  so  it  is  my  whistle-pipe.” 

“Well,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  blow  in  it,”  says  the  old 
man,  and  he  hands  over  the  whistle-pipe. 

She  wouldn’t  listen  to  him. 

“What?”  says  she;  “1  must  not  blow  on  my  own  whistle- 

•  ->>  > 
pipe? 

And  with  that  she  put  the  whistle-pipe  to  her  lips  and  blew. 

Out  jumped  the  three  lively  whips,  flew  up  in  the  air,  and 
began  to  beat  her  —  phew!  phew!  phew!  —  one  after  another. 
If  they  made  the  old  man  sore,  it  was  nothing  to  what  they  did 
to  the  cross  old  woman. 

“Stop  them!  Stop  them!”  she  screamed,  running  this  way 
and  that  in  the  hut,  with  the  whips  flying  after  her  beating  her  all 
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the  time.  “I’ll  never  scold  again.  I  am  to  blame.  I  stole  the 
magic  tablecloth,  and  put  an  old  one  instead  of  it.  I  hid  it  in 
the  iron  chest.”  She  ran  to  the  iron  chest  and  opened  it,  and 
pulled  out  the  tablecloth.  “Stop  them!  Stop  them!”  she 
screamed,  while  the  whips  laid  it  on  hard  and  fast,  one  after 
the  other.  “1  am  to  blame.  The  goat  that  sneezes  gold  pieces 
is  hidden  in  the  bushes.  The  goat  by  the  door  is  one  of  the  old 
ones.  I  wanted  all  the  gold  for  myself.” 

All  this  time  the  old  man  was  trying  to  get  hold  of  the 
whistle-pipe.  But  the  old  woman  was  running  about  the  hut  so 
fast,  with  the  whips  flying  after  her  and  beating  her,  that  he 
could  not  get  it  out  of  her  hands.  At  last  he  grabbed  it.  “Into 
the  whistle,”  says  he,  and  put  it  to  his  lips  and  blew. 

In  a  moment  the  three  lively  whips  had  hidden  themselves 
in  the  whistle.  And  there  was  the  cross  old  woman,  kissing  his 
hand  and  promising  never  to  scold  any  more. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  the  old  man;  and  he  fetched  the 
sneezing  goat  out  of  the  bushes  and  made  it  sneeze  a  little  gold, 
just  to  be  sure  it  was  that  goat  and  no  other.  Then  he  laid  the 
tablecloth  on  the  table  and  told  it  to  turn  inside  out.  Up  it  flew, 
and  came  down  again  with  the  best  dinner  that  ever  was  cooked, 
only  waiting  to  be  eaten.  And  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman 
sat  down  and  ate  till  they  could  eat  no  more.  The  old  woman 
rubbed  herself  now  and  again.  And  the  old  man  rubbed  himself 
too.  But  there  was  never  a  cross  word  between  them,  and  they 
went  to  bed  singing  like  nightingales. 

In  the  morning  the  old  woman  had  forgotten  about  her  prom¬ 
ise.  And  just  from  habit,  she  set  about  scolding  the  old  man  as 
if  the  whips  had  never  jumped  out  of  the  whistle.  She  scolded 
him  for  sleeping  too  long,  sent  him  upstairs,  with  a  lot  ot  cross 
words  after  him,  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  dovecot  to  see  how 
those  turnips  were  getting  on. 

After  a  little  while  the  old  man  came  down. 

“The  turnips  are  coming  on  grandly,”  savs  he,  “and  not  a 
single  one  has  gone  in  the  night.  1  told  you  the  children  said 
they  would  not  steal  any  more.” 
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“I  don’t  believe  you,”  said  the  old  woman.  “I’ll  see  for 
myself.  And  if  they  are  gone,  you  shall  pay  for  it,  and  pay  for 
it  well.” 

Up  she  jumped,  and  tried  to  climb  the  stairs.  But  the  stairs 
were  narrow  and  steep  and  twisting.  She  tried  and  tried,  and 
could  not  get  up  at  all.  So  she  gets  angrier  than  ever,  and  starts 
scolding  the  old  man  again. 

“You  must  carry  me  up,”  says  she. 

“I  have  to  hold  on  with  both  hands,  or  I  couldn’t  get  up 
myself,”  says  the  old  man. 

“I’ll  get  in  the  flour  sack,  and  you  must  carry  me  up  with 
your  teeth,”  says  she;  “they’re  strong  enough.” 

And  the  old  woman  got  into  the  flour  sack. 

“Don’t  ask  me  any  questions,”  says  the  old  man;  and  he  took 
the  sack  in  his  teeth  and  began  slowly  climbing  up  the  stairs, 
holding  on  with  both  hands. 

He  climbed  and  climbed,  but  he  did  not  climb  fast  enough 
for  the  old  woman. 

“Are  we  at  the  top?”  says  she. 

The  old  man  said  nothing,  but  went  on,  climbing  up  and  up, 
nearly  dead  with  the  weight  of  the  old  woman  in  the  sack  which 
he  was  holding  in  his  teeth. 

He  climbed  a  little  further,  and  the  old  woman  screamed  out, 
“Are  we  at  the  top  now?  We  must  be  at  the  top.  Let  me  out, 
you  old  fool!” 

The  old  man  said  nothing ;  he  climbed  on  and  on. 

The  old  woman  raged  in  the  flour  sack.  She  jumped  about  in 
the  sack,  and  screamed  at  the  old  man. 

“Are  we  near  the  top  now?  Answer  me,  can’t  you!  Answer 
me  at  once,  or  you’ll  pay  for  it  later.  Are  we  near  the  top?” 

“Very  near,”  said  the  old  man. 

And  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to  say  that  the  sack  slipped  from 
between  his  teeth,  and  bump,  bump,  bumpety  bump,  the  old 
woman  in  the  sack  fell  all  the  way  to  the  very  bottom,  bumping 
on  every  step.  That  was  the  end  of  her. 

After  that  the  old  man  lived  alone  in  the  hut.  When  he 
wanted  tobacco  or  clothes  or  a  new  axe,  he  made  the  goat  sneeze 
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some  gold  pieces,  and  off  he  went  to  the  town  with  plenty  of 
money  in  his  pocket.  When  he  wanted  his  dinner  he  only  had 
to  lay  the  tablecloth.  He  never  had  any  washing  up  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  the  tablecloth  did  it  for  him.  When  he  wanted  to  get  rid 
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of  troublesome  guests,  he  gave  them  the  whistle  to  blow.  And 
when  he  was  lonely  and  wanted  company,  he  went  to  the  little 
hut  under  the  pine  trees  and  played  with  the  little  queer 
children. 


Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers, 

Here  come  the  trains, 

Carrying  passengers, 

Carrying  mail, 

Bringing  their  precious  loads 
In  without  fail. 

Thousands  of  freight  cars 
All  rushing  on 
Through  day  and  darkness, 

Through  dusk  and  dawn. 

Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers, 

1  lere  come  the  trains. 
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